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Art. I. — On the Birs Nimrud^ or the Great Temple ofBorsippa. 
By Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, K.C.B. 

[Head ISth January, 1855.] 

CHAPTER I. 

I. — Personal NarratiteI 

After being encamped for ten days at the foot of the Babylonian 
Mound of the Kasr, employed in a careful examination of the great 
mass of the ruins and the surrounding topography, I took advantage 
of the first break in the weather to pay a flying visit to the Birs- 
Ifimrud, where excavations had been carried on for above two 
months, under my directions and on account of the British Museum, 
by an intelligent young man, M. Joseph Tonietti by name, with 
a view of ascertaining the general features of the building, and thus 
finally disposing of the many difficult questions connected with this 
Temarkable ruin. Crossing the river at the village of Anana, a ride 
of three hours and a quarter brought our small party, which con- 
sisted of Dr. Hyslop, the Rev. Mr. Leacroft, and myself, to the spot 
in qoestion. We found our tents already pitched at the camp, or 
▼illage, which our labourers had formed a short distance to the north 
of the mound, but without alighting wo proceeded on at once to 
inspect the excavations. That day was consumed in making a careful 
inspection of the various works in progress, and in endeavouring to 
realize and restore a general plan of the original building from a com- 
parison of the various sections of exterior wall, and interior strata of 
brickwork, which had been laid bare by the vertical and horizontal 
trenches now seaming the mound. 

Having satisfied myself from this examination that nt several 
VOL. xvin B 
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points the outer walls of the primitive edifice had been reached^ and 
that the line of one face (the south-eastern) of the third stage was 
completely uncovered, so as to leave the angles exposed, I proceeded 
on the next morning with a couple of gangs of workmen to turn to 
account the experience obtained from the excavations of Kileh-Shergat 
and Mugheir, in searching for commemorative cylinders.^ On reach- 
ing the ruins I placed a gang at work upon each of the exposed 
angles of the third stage, directing them to remove the bricks forming 
the comer, carefully, one after the other, and when they had reached 
a certain level to pause until I came to inspect the further demolition 
of the wall. In the meantime I proceeded with flag staffs, compafis, 
and measuring tape, to do what I could in taking sections and eleva- 
tions. After half an h6ur I was summoned to the southern comer 
where the workmen had reached the tenth layer of brick above the 
plinth at the base, which was the limit I had marked out for their 
preliminary work. The bricks had been easily displaced, being laid 
in a mere bed of red earth of no tenacity whatever. The workmen 
eyed my proceedings with some curiosity, but as they had been 
already digging for above two months at various points of the mound 
without finding any thing, and as the demolition of a solid wall 
seemed to the last degree unpromising, and had at its commencement 
yielded no results, they were evidently dispirited and incrednloiis. 

On reaching the spot I was first occupied for a few minutes in 
adjusting a prismatic compass on the lowest brick now remaining of 
the original angle, which fortunately projected a little, so as to afford 
a good point for obtaining the exact magnetic bearing of the two sides, 
and I then ordered the wor]c to be resumed. No sooner had the 9ext 
layer of bricks been removed than the workmen called out there was a 
Khazenehj or " treasure hole ;" that is, in the comer at the distance of 
two bricks from the exterior surface, there was a vacant space filled 
half up with loose reddish sand. "Clear away the sand," I said, 
" and bring out the cylinder ;" and as I spoke the words, the Arab, 
groping with his hand among the debris in the hole, seized and held 
up in triumph a fine cylinder of baked clay, in as perfect a condition 
as when it was deposited in the artificial cavity above twenty-four 
centuries ago. The workmen were perfectly bewildered. They could 
bo heard whispering to each other that it was «Ar, or " magic," whilo 
the grey-beard of the party signifiraiitly observed to his companion, 

* Frtmi tho ruins of a tem|)li» nt the former place were obtained the cylinders 
of Tiglath PilcHi- I. (about u.( . ll'iO), which are now in the British Museum. 
The discovery ol ihe cylinders of Xabonidus at Muglieir ia described by Mr. Taylor 
ill the last number of tl.e .lournal, vol. xv. part ii., p. 2(>3 and 2G4. 
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that ibe eompattf which, as I hare mentioiied, I had joai before been 
using, and had accidentally placed immediately above the cylinder 
was certainly ^ u wonderful intirumewL^^ 

I sat down for a few minutes on the ruins of the wall to run over 
the inscription on the cylinder, devouring its contents with that deep 
delight which antiquaries only know— -such, I presume, as Oerman 
schohirs have sometimes felt when a Palimpsest yields up its treasures, 
and the historic doubts of ages are resolved in each succeeding line*- 
and I then moved my station to the other angle of the stage, that is, 
to the eastern oomer, in order to direct the search for a second 
cylinder. Here the discovery was not accomplished with the same 
certainty and celerity as in the first instance ; the immediate angle of 
the wall was gradually demolished to the very base, and although I 
fully expected, as each layer of bricks was removed, that the cavity 
containing the cylinder would appear, I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. I then directed the bricks to be removed to a certain distance 
from the comer on each face, but the search was still unsuccessful ; 
and I had just observed to my fellow-travellers that I feared the 
masons had served Nebuchadnezzar as the Russian architects were in 
the habit of serving Nicholas — that there had been foul play in carry- 
ing out His Majesty's orders — when a shout of joy arose from the 
workmen and another fine cylinder came forth from its hiding place 
in the wall.^ As I knew the inscription would prove to be a mere 
duplicate of the other, I did not peruse it with the same absorbing 
interest, but still it was very satisfactory to have at least a double 
copy of the primitive autographic record. 

I now moved the workmen to the two remaining angles of the 
stage ; that is, to the northern and western comers, but with very 
little prospect of further success ; for it was evident from a rough 
estimate of the level that the greater portion of the wall at these 
angles had been already broken away, and that, if any cylinders had 
been deposited within, they must thus have rolled down with th 
other debris to the foot of the mound. The workmen, however, were 
employed for two days in clearing away the wall at these points to 
its base, and subsequently in removing the bricks to a certain distance 
on each side of the comer ; and although nothing resulted from the 
search, the rule was by no means Impugned that, wherever the stage 

* The news of this discovery of the cylinders at the Birs seems to have flown 
far and wide on the wings of fame, for since my return to Baghdad I have been 
besieged by applications to employ *' the magic compass " in extracting treasures 
which are believed to be buried in tlie court yards or concealed in the walb of tl^e 
hoosea ; often in the very '* boodoirt " of the Udiea. 

B 2 
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of an Assyrian or Babylonian temple can be laid bare, bistorical or 
commemorative cylinders will be found deposited in a cavity of the 
wall at the four comers, from one-third to one-half of the height of 
the stage, and at one or two feet from the outside surface. At the 
comers in question the angles were alone perfect near the base ; at 
the height where the cylinders should have been found the wall was 
already ruined to a distance of six feet on each side from the 
comers. 

It now only remained for me to complete my measurements and, 
carrying off the cylinders as trophies, to return to the camp which 
had been left standing at Babylon. 



II. — Account op the Excavations undertaken in August, 
September, and October, 1854. 

The next point of interest will be to give a brief description of the 
works at Birs-Nimrud, 

My original instructions to M. Tonietti had been to search the 
slope of the mound (not the fissures or ravines) narrowly for any 
trace of brickwork cropping through the soil ; when this was found, 
to ascertain the line in which the bricks were running ; then to follow 
the bricks outwards, at right angles of course to the line of the wall, 
until the exterior facing was reached ; from such a point to make an 
opening to the foot of the wall, and subsequently to run a trench 
along the whole line of wall until tho angles were turned at the two 
corners, so as to expose the complete face of one of the stages of 
which I had no doubt tho original building had been formed. I left 
it entirely to chance as to which of tho four faces might bo thus 
attacked ; but I suggested, in regard to height above the plain, that 
the centre of the mound offered the most favourable locale for excava- 
tion, inasmuch as the exterior surfaces of the upper stages might be 
reasonably supposed to have been destroyed, or at any rate to have 
suffered extensive abrasion from their exposed position, while the 
accumulation of debris towards the base would render it a work of 
immense labour to lay bare the face of the lower platforms. 

M. Tonietti carried out these instructions with care and judgment. 
About half way up the mound he came upon a line of wall algiost 
immediately, and, by tracing it outwards, he soon arrived at the per- 
])en<licular face. This face he opened to a depth of 26 feet, when he 
reached the platform at tho base, and after a month's labour he sue- 
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ceeded in unoovering the wall from its southern to its eastern angle.^ 
Having obtained this indication of level and extent, he had no diffi- 
culty, presuming the platform to be square, in discovering the 
northern aud western angles at equidistant points, although, as 
several feet of debris were here accumulated on the surface, but for 
the gui4e afforded by measurement, there would have been no more 
reason for. sinking shafts at such points than in any other quarter of 
this immense mound. 

It was impossible to err as to the identity of the wall, discovered 
by digging at the northern and western angles of the mound, with that 
of which the south-eastern face had been already exposed, because, as 
I shall presently explain, it was composed of a peculiar material, not 
otherwise found in the ruin ; but I did not think it worth while to 
verify this identity by excavating the three remaining sides, and thus 
connecting all the corners, as such an operation would have required a 
vast expenditure both of time aud money. I thought it quite sufficient 
to have uncovered the south-eastern face and to have exposed all the 
comers, thus obtaining, either by measurement or calculation, the 
dimensions of the platform ; and I accordingly directed that the next 
operation should be to run two trenches, from the summit of the 
mound to its foot, crossing the line of the exposed stage at its comers, 
and at an angle of 135 degrees, which, if the original structure had 
been formed of a series of platforms recediug at equal distances on the 
four sides, would of course have exposed the angles of each successive 
stage, and have thus led to an immediate recognition of the design. 
Wherever a comer, or a single perpendicular wall was met with, I 
further directed the trench to be sunk to its base, so as to determine 
the height of the platform. Unfortunately as M. Tonietti was with- 
out instruments, these trenches were not run in the exact lines indi- 
cated. Even had they faced the south and east, which would have 
been nearly the supposed line of the comers, they would not have 
quite answered the desired purpose, for I have since ascertained that 
the stages were not erected with perfect equidistant regularity one 
above the other. From the example indeed of Mugheir, and the 
general contour of the ruin at the Birs-Nimrud I ought to have 

^ I most here obsenre that Aich and Porter have both been guilty of a most 
singular error in describing the sides of the Birs, as facing the four cardinal points. 
In reality it is the four comers, which with a slight error face those points, and 
the titles of Ker Porter's Plates (vol. ii., plates 69 and 70) must be thus altered 
throughout the series, his "western face" being S.W. ; southern face, S.E. ; 
eastern face N.E. ; and northern face, N. W. The N.E. face is the front of the 
temple ; the ^ W. the baok, and the other two are the sides. 
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inferred in the first instance that on the north-eastern ftu^, which 
formed the grand entrance, the platforms receded considerahlj in 
excess, in order to give a more imposing appearance to the facade j 
while on the sonth-westem face which formed the hack of the huild- 
ing, the gradines were crowded together, the difiterence of indinatioa 
which is thus observahle on the two faces having been alrftadj re*- 
marked, and having even led to the supposition that the abruptly 
sloping face of the pile may have been orginally perpendtouiar.^ 

In M. Tonietti's operations the trenches were run too much to the 
left ito that the eastern trench probably passed beyond the angle of 
the lower platform while the sonthern trench cut the wail at a dis- 
tance of several yards inside the corner , they were still, howevefy of 
great importance in laying bare the successive strata of which the pile 
was composed and in fiB>ct first led me to suspect a peculiarity of 
design which was completely veHfied by subsequent discoveriet. 

I will now explain the exact results which followed from the 
excavation of these vertical trenches, an experimental operation which 
in its nature was precisely similar to laying bare for inspection a fiae 
geological section. 

From the summit of the mound, upon which stands the sditavy 
pile of brickwork, estimated by Porter and Rich at S5 or 37 feet in 
height, the trenches could make little or no impression on the mound 
for a space of about 6 feet in perpendicular descent.' It was evident 
to me from an examination of the strata of bricks and from observing 
the general character of the irregular surfisuje of the platform, that aU 
this portion of the building had been artificially vitrified at the time 
of its construction, and previous to the erection of the culminating 
stage, of which the remains exist in the solid pile at the summit. 
For this vitrifaction, which was caused no doubt by the action of 
fierce and continued heat, and which in fact converted the second 
highest stage of the temple into a mass of blue slag, a substance well 
known to the Babylonians, and often used in the construction of their 
cities,' I shall presently show a good and sufiicieut reason. I do not 

* See the proposed restoration in '^ Nineveh and Babylon,** p. 497, and 
Mr. Layard*8 ingenious suggestion that the perpendicular wall may have served 
the purpose of a gigantic gnomon. 

* It is very doubtPal if Porter took any independent measurements of height ; 
his numbers throughout appear to be a mere servile copy of those given by Rich. 
Compare " Porter's Travels,** vol. IL, p. 310, with " Babylon and Penepolis^** 
pp. 75 and 167. 

'At Sekheriyehy a Babylonian ruin, one hour south of Bogheilehj and near the 
confluenee of the ancient Zab, or Nil Canal, with the Tigris (thus nearly answer- 
ing to the position of ^e Apamssa Mesenesof the Greeks), the only mateiial whieh 
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,.mor over, to say that it was owing to the accidental use of 

^^^■IMtriwhable material like slag so near the summit of the Birs, 
■* imin^ wo are indebted for the solitary preservation of this one building 
^^ifiUfing tbe many hundreds of not inferior temples which once studded 
"■A^llf mAce of Babylouia. The origiual slag stage reached, I think, 
^^Hi/mti ket above the present level of the platform, and the huge 
'•li^llit of vitrified matter, which have been so often described as 
m^^wn about the surface of the mound, and in some instances as 
p^giring rolled down into the plain, have almost certainly split off from 
^J^ lower portion of the pile now standing. The action of the fire 
^Jl^^BOhably did not reach — orat any rate it reached but imperfectly — the 
V ^gpMTtioD of the brickwork furthest removed from the exterior surface ; 
^^jad there are thus few marks of the vitrifaction to be traced on ihe 
rrjbte of tho pile as it stands at present ; but there is still, I think, a 
^diflereiice of quality to be recognized between the upper and lower 
^i diTiiioiis of the brickwork, the latter being the harder of the two. 
. I inqpect, indeed, that it was the imperfect vitrifaction of the whole 
. tmn which impaired its cohesive power, and led to the upper exterior 
angles of the platform which were thoroughly hardened and could not 
oromble, splitting off, under the action of the elements, from the 
brickwork of the centre which was not equally indurated ; but when 
a broader base had been obtained, less susceptible of impression from 
tho weather, the huge slag platform lay over the mound like the key- 
stone of an arch, affording for the steeple-like fragment of the upper 
aUges ao immovable pedestal, and compressing and preserving the 
Biore perishable lower stages by which it was itself supported. All 
this will be rendered clearer in the sequel, but I could not resist giving 
a preliminary explanation of the vitrified masses at the summit of 
the Jiirs, as their nature and probable mode of formation have been 
generally misunderstood and have given rise to much extravagant 
hypothesis.^ 

Between the vitrified brick- work, which formed the second highest 

seems to have been employed in the constraction of the city is a dark blue slag. 
The mortar and mud cement have everywhere crumbled, but the masses of slag, 
now lying in heaps on the desert, exhibit no sign of decomposition. The same 
peculiarity is al^o observable in the ruins of Boteeijeh, near the Hye. I should 
now suspect that both these cities had been originally consecrated to the pUnet 
Mercury. 

1 Thus Ker Porter supposes these vitrified masses *' on the fire-blasted summit 
of the pile " to be fragments of the upper stage of the original tower of Babel, 
erected by Nimrud and destroyed by lightning from heaven. — Travels, vol ii. 
p. 319. 
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stage of the Birs, and the red stage exposed belowed^ the trenches 
passed through two distinct strata of materials for a space as near as 
I could calculate of about 30 vertical feet. The angles being entirely 
abraded in the line of the trenches, and generally, as I think, around 
the entire slope of the mound, it was impossible to obtain any measure- 
ment of a perpendicular wall, or even to define from the exposed section 
the precise limits of the different systems of brickwork. As indeed in 
the upper standing pile, the grey weather-beaten bricks of the highest 
stage gradually merge into the vitrified stage below, so do the blue 
vitrified strata gradually merge into a mass of fine light-yellow brick- 
work lower down, the intermediate or conterminous layers being green, 
and what is still more remarkable, so does the third or yellow stage 
merge into a roseate, pink division which evidently formed the fourth 
or [centre stage of the building.^ The original brickwork from the 
red stage upwards is generally of one uniform character. I thought 
at one time I could trace a gradual diminution in the dimensions of the 
bricks, those of the pink stage being 14 inches square and 4 inches 
deep, of the yellow 13^ inches by 3|, of the blue 12f by 3^, of the 
grey at the summit 12 by 3 ; but previous travellers have given these 
measurements differently, and I could not obtain a sufficient number 
of detached specimens " in situ " to verify the distinction.' Indeed I 
am not sure but that the interior construction of the whole mass, from 
the red stage (or even from the base) upwards, may have been abso- 
lutely the same ; and that the distinctive characteristics of colouring 
which rendered this temple especially remarkable, and which were 
certainly in a great measure dependent on the materials employed, 
may have been exclusively considered near the exterior surface, where 
of course they would be alone visible.* At any rate the description of 
brick, as exposed in the trenches, though differently coloured, was the 
same throughout the four upper stages, being kiln-baked and of the 
greatest hardness, while the lime cement, laid in very thin layers 

' In following; dowu the line of the trenches, it is to be observed that I number 
the stages from the summit, while in my subsequent attempt to restore the seven 
successive stages I commence the numerical series from the base. 

' This theory of progressive diminution must certainly be abandoned, as far as 
regards the thickness of the bricks. I have found indeed on working out all my 
measurements of series of Uyers, that no uniform scale can be adopted, the bricks 
varying in thickness throughout the upper stages from three to four inches. 

' It will subsequently appear from the inscription found at the Birs that the 
?ieari of the pile must have been constructed of libbin or crude brick, and that the 
walls accordingly tbroui^h which the trenches penetrated could have only been the 
exterior coating. The interior core of crude brick at any rate was never reached, 
and cuuld not, I think, have existed originally above the fifth stage from the hue. 
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(not more than one-foarth of an inch in depth, in some places and 
never perhaps exceeding three-fourths of an inch,) was of the finest 
possible quality, and was entirely unmixed with reeds. I obtained 
my measurements of distances throughout the four upper stages by 
counting the layers of brick, but as I could not be sure of the uniform 
thickness of the bricks which varied from three inches to four, nor of 
the allowance to be made for the average layer of cement, varying 
from one-fourth to three-fourths of an inch, I do not pretend to con- 
sider them as any thing more than approximations. It will be seen^ 
however, when I proceed to restore the elevation of the temple, that 
the measurements come out with sufiicient accuracy. 

From the summit of the mound to the fifth or red stage, the 
trenches were of no further use than In laying bare a double section 
of the brick-work : from that point downwards they were more satis- 
factory. The horizontal opening along the S. £. face of the mound^ 
from one trench to the other, exposed the entire wall of the red stage, 
showing its height to be 26 feet, and revealed some peculiarities of 
building which require to be specially noticed. The bricks of which 
it was composed were formed of red clay and but half burnt, being 
that species of building material which is called by the Arabs of the 
present day lihin (Heb. ^^^?) and which is quite distinct from the 
Ajur or Tctbook^ which is hard and kiln-baked.' These bricks, mea- 
suring 14 inches square and 5 inches in thickness, were laid in crude 
red clay, mixed up with chopped straw, the layer of this most indif. 
ferent cement being 2 inches in depth. The bricks were so soft as to 
yield to the blow of a hammer, and the clay cement crumbled under 
the touch. They thus formed the most unfavourable materials for 
building that could possibly have been devised ; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how they could have supported, for any length of time, a mere 
exposure to the atmosphere. To obviate, in some measure, the iuade^ 
quacy of such a bulwark to resist the interior pressure, the wall 
slanted inwards at an angle of two or three degrees, and additional 
strength was given to it by a slightly projecting plinth, formed of the 

^ Rich says that ^^^ r signifies '' brick, of coarse the burnt sort from the root" 

—Bab. andPers.y p. 69 — but I question this very much. The name was given 
from the whiie colour of the clay employed, and has nothing to do with burning. 
The distinction in all the inscriptions between iibin and agur is precisely that now 
observed by the Arabs ; and in the famous passage of Genesis, chap. xi. v. Z, I 
understand the meaning to be, '' Let us make bricks of Iibin (or * white clay'), and 
then bcum them.** If il^B^P implied *^ burning the bricks,*' what would have 
been the use of adding the verb HS'^il^^ ? 
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same red bricks laid on their edges, and by an abutment at the 
The most remarkable feature, however, in regard to this wall, waa 
that at several points along its face, brickwork of a totally different 
class was found running up against it, to at least tworthirds of its 
height. This brick- work, although formed of the very best materially 
was everywhere ruined ; so much so, indeed, that I could not deteiv 
mine whether it belonged to the walls of chambers built on the plat- 
form at the foot of the wall, or whether it did not rather represent tlM 
debris of a series of lateral buttresses run up against the wall to sup- 
port it. Of two things only could I be sure : Firstly, that it had not 
formed an exterior casing ; and secondly, that it was of the same date 
as the original structure, the bricks being usually marked on their 
lower face with Nebuchadnezzar's stamp (as I should have observed 
waa uniformly the case, though at irregular intervals, throughout the 
upper stages), and the discovery of the cylinders in the inner wall 
proving that portion of the building to be of the same age. It wm 
certainly most extraordinary to find this outwork of masonry of the 
best description completely ruined, while of the very inferior and 
yielding wall within there was not a brick displaced; nor can I now 
(unless by supposing artificial mutilation in the one case, which did 
not extend to the other)' account for the condition of these two con- 
tiguous specimens of Babylonian architecture being exactly in an 
inverse ratio to their capability of resistance. The bricks of he red 

* The corner of the wftll exhibited something of this appearanee— 
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* I shall subsequently suggest a reason for the intentional deatmction of the 
outwork on the platform by later explorers of the mound. 
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wall, I rooet add, were in no case stamped, owing, I presnme, to their 
inferior quality; at any rate the want of the stamp conid not indicate 
their belonging to another age, against the evidence of the Cjriinders, 
carefully imbedded at the comers. Below the fifth or red stage, for a 
space of about 26 vertical feet, the trenches traversed a mass of crum- 
bling brick' work, of the same diaracter as the lateral wails abutting on 
the npper stage. I thought I could trace a wall in the southern trench, 
about half-way in horizontal distance between the perpendicular iv all of 
the fifth or red stage above, and the perpendicular wall of the seventh 
or blaek stage below ; bat I could not be certain, as there had evidently 
been a series of biildiogs on the lower platfonn abutting on the uixik 
stage, and on the sixth platform abutting on the fifth sta^; and now 
that these bnilditigs, oomposed precisely of the same materials as the 
Wall of the sixth stage, were all crumbling in ruin, it was impossiUe 
to discriminate their respective sections. Had there been any weU- 
defined wall in th» interval, M. Tonietti would have followed it 
▼erlieally, so as to have exposed its facing. At one point, and that 
preei«ely where I subsequently remarked a very suspicious-looking 
line of mSBonry in the siiie of the trench, he did thus attempt to sink 
a shaft perpendienlariy along what seemed to be a line of wall, but he 
was soon arrested by an aperture leading into a vaulted chamber, 
within whidh he penetrated, at imminent risk, lor a distance of ten or 
twelve paees, observing by the light of a candle that all further 
passage was ehoked up with rubbish,* and that the interior of the 
chamber had evidently fallen in. From the open part he brought out 
the trunk of a daito-tree^ bdlowed out, as is the custom at the pit^sent 
^y, to serve as a channel for water, but otherwise in a very fair state 
ef preservation, although the tree must have been cut down above 
twenty centurm a^ ; for the bricks of which the chamber was com- 
posed bore the Xebnchadnezsar stamp, and I should question if the 
diainber could have been entered since the Greek occupation of Baby. 
Ion. As there w^« above thirty fieet of crumbling debris without the 
lightest tenacity whatever, pressing perpendicularly on the sides of 
the trench, and under which the chamber appeared to penetrate, it 
wenU hikVe been a work of exilTeme danger to have cleared it out, and 
If. I^onietti iherefoxe reserved its examinatk>n until ray arrival. A 
kfw fxonrs, however, before I visited the spot, the trench itself had 
given way, bringing down with it a shower of rubbish from the sides; 
«nd the chamber being thus again buried to a depth of fifteen or twenty 
feet, I did not think it worth while to re-excavate the entrance. From 
the positioti of this chamber I judged it to have been a gallery 
opening l^otn the platform of the seventh stage into the wall of the 
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sixth stage, and I think it was in some way connected with the 
hydraulic works which supplied tbe temple with water. Although 
little was thus accomplished in clearing out the sixth stage, I here 
obtained some important measurements. By placing a flag-staff on 
the slope of the mound beyond the trench, but in the exact line of the 
lower or black wall which I shall presently describe, and by then 
measuring with the tape horizontally to the nearest point of the red 
wall, which insured the line being drawn at a right angle, I obtained 
a distance of 42 feet for the aggregate width of the seventh and sixth 
platforms on the S. E. face. I had already obtained a measurement 
of 12 feet for the platform of the red stage at the hack of the temple, 
or on its N.E. face; and supposing the construction and recession of 
the gradines from the front to have heen regular, these elements, with 
the square of the red stage accurately fixed at 188 feet, are sufficient 
for the restoration of the design. 

It remains for me now to notice the wall of the lower stage. To- 
wards the hase of the mound, M. Tonietti's southern trench struck 
on the corner of a well-defined wall ; and according to my instructions 
he immediately sunk a shaft in front of it, and subsequently opened 
the wall somewhat beyond the breadth of the trench, ox for ahout 10 
feet He had only reached to a depth of 17 feet when I came to 
examine the work, and 9 feet more of excavation would thus have 
been required to reach the base of the wall, if, as appeared probable, 
it was equal in height to the walls of the two platforms immediately 
above; but being pressed for time, I did not think it necessary to 
continue the shaft. The wall was beautifully formed of bricks of the 
same size as those of the next superior stage, 14 inches square by 
4 inches deep, which may be taken as the normal type in the lower 
stages; but there was this peculiarity in the construction, that the 
bricks were laid in bitumen, and that tho face of the wall to a depth 
of half-an-inch was coated with tho same material, so as to give it a 
jet-black appearance.^ The eastern trench, as I have before observed, 
aj)peared from tbe direction to have run outside the eastern angle of 
the lower stage, and not to have been sunk deep enough to cut its 
N. E. face. The line of the southern trench, on the other hand, must 
have run somewhat within the southern angle ; and much as I should 
have wished to lay bare the corners, where there are almost certainly 
commemorative cylinders, I shrunk from the enormous labour of con- 
tinuing lateral galleries from either trench along the face of the wall 

* Porter remarked fragments of bitumen towards the base of the mound, and 
even brought away a specimen 10 inches long and 3 in thickness. {Travehf voL ii, 
p. 315.)— This had probably been a part of the coating of one of the recesses of the 
lower wall. 
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80 as to reacL the angles, there being at least 40 feet of perpendicular 
debris above the spots where I should expect the cylinders to be depo- 
sited.^ Another remarkable feature of this lower wall was, that in 
the small portion laid bare there was one of those indented rectangular 
recesses which have been found at Khorsabad, Warka, and Mugheir, 
and which may be now, therefore, regarded as the standard decoration 
of the external architecture of ancient Assjrria and Babylonia. 

The trenches, on approaching the level of the plain, traversed a 
mass of crude, sun-dried bricks,' which formed the foundation of the 
temple, and which as we shall presently see from the cylinder inscrip- 
tion, belonging to the primitive edifice, was left untouched by Nebu- 
chadnezzar when he rebuilt the upper stages. A curious illustration 
of this difference of age is also to be found in the varying direction of 
the lines of brick-work, as occurring in the foundation and in the 
temple which it supported ; the corners in the upper building nearly 
&cing the four cardinal points, while the lines of the sun-dried bricks 
at the base are deflected 16 degrees to the east. It is impossible, of 
coarse, that this great discrepancy between the two designs can have 
aojthing to do with astronomical variation ; but for the small error 
from the true bearing, amounting to 4^ degrees, which is apparent 
nbove, a natural explanation may very well be sought.* We may 
assign the error, it is true, to imperfect instruments, but I should 
prefer explaining it by supposing the Hues to have been laid 
on a day when the sun had 4^ degrees of eastern amplitude. 
Leaving this question, however, for future discussion, I have here 
only to add, in reference to the foundation platform of the temple, 
that in the eastern trench it was quite impossible to estimate its true 
height above the plain, as the line of excavation fell upon the out- 
skirts of .the subsidiary mound on the N. E. face of the temple, which 

^ On laying down the ground*p1an of the temple, I find that the right-hand 
trench muBt have run very near the southern comer of the lower stage; and I now, 
therefore, regret not having continued the gallery a little farther on. To my eye, 
however, on the spot, the distance of the angle from the trench appeared to be 

^ As there is a general impression that the ordinary character of Babylonian 
building is a mass of crude sun-dried bricks laid in reeds, I may here observe that 
the employment of reeds was absolutely unknown to the Babylonians, except to 
prevent soft bricks from sinking into the bitumen when that material was used as a 
cement. All the ruins where the reeds are observed are Parthian, such as the 
npper wall of Babel (Rich's Mujellibeh) Akkerkuf, Al Hi/mar, Zibliyehy and the 
walls of Seleucia. The baked bricks of Babylon often, however, bear the impression 
of reeds, from having been laid on reed matting when in a soft state. 

^ M. Fresnel gives the error from the cardinal points at five or six degrees, 
and supposes this to be the magnetic variation of the spot (see Journ, Asiai, for 
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no donbt fonned the ^nd entrance, and was a part of the primnvil 
bailding; while in the southern trench, also, from the very giftdaai 
slope of the hase, and the difficulty of ascertaining where the tmt 
level of the outside plain was reached, I could not venture en tJij^ 
thing more than an approximation. To my eye, from the tme base of 
the black wall (supposing nine feet to have remained uncoTered) to 
the level of the alluvial soil was not more than five vertical feet; hot 
if the calculations of Rich and Porter should be at all oorreot, in 
assigning a height of 235 feet to the mound, inclusive of the pile at 
the summit, I must have made some grievous error in the measure- 
ments which I have recorded, measurements which were partly ob- 
tained by counting the layers of bricks, partly by the actnal tape-liae^ 
and partly by estimate, and which give at most 156 feet for the entire 
elevation. I did take the altitude of the Birs-Nimrud, trigonometri- 
cal ly, fifteen years ago, and to the best of my recollection the result 
was about 160 feet; but I have mislaid the memorandum of the 
measurement. On the present occasion I had no instrument with ms 
but a surveying compass, and could not therefore repeat the experi- 
ment; so that, as I cannot claim to place estimated or imperfectly 
remembered numbers above that which appears to be a recorded ob- 
servation on the part of Rich, and as the discrepancy between our 
aggregate results is too great to be adjusted by any petty oorreetieii 
either on one side or the other, I must leave the question of the detailed 
measurements in suspense between us, until the entire altitude of the 
mound is determinately fixed^ by some competent authority. 

July, 1853, p. 59). The true magnetic variation, however, at Babylon, determined 
by a series of azimuths, is four degrees. The compass which I used had an error 
in itself of one degree the other way ; and as my magnetic bearing was 6S| degraei 
for the line of the S.E. face, I thus give the true error of the building at 4i degress 
east. Captain Jones, however, who is now surveying at Babylon, will be probably 
able to take a direct azimuth with the line of the red wall, which will determine the 
error of the building astronomically, and be independent of magnetic variation sad 
the difficulty of adjusting such rude instruments as prismatic compasses. 

^ Captain Jones will certainly determine this point during his present sorftgr 
of Babylon, and I may perhaps receive his measurements, obtained by the tbeode* 
lite, in time to accompany the present paper. 

Since writing the above, 1 liave received from Captain Jones a note of his tri- 
gonometrical observations at the Birs. He worked upon a very carefully measurtd 
and levelled base, and employed a full-sized surveying theodolite, reversing the 
telescope at each observation, to insure perfect accuracy of the angles; and the 
result of the operation, both by protraction and calculation, was to determine the 
vertical distance from the water-level of the plain to the highest point of the ruin, st 
the summit of the mound of the Birs, at 1534 l^ngHsh feet. As this measurement^ 
then, is only a few feet (24) below the aggre^^ate of my estimated height, I have 
not thought it worth while to make any further correction of the numbers I havs 
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Before dosing my description of the works at the Birs, and pro- 
ceeding to restore the temple, I must add a few general remarks on 
the mound, which may be of use to future excavators. Of nil the 
Babylonian and Assyriau ruins which I have ever opened, the Birs is 
undoubtedly the most difficult to deal with. The mound is composed 
either of solid brick-work, or of a mass of d6bris formed of crumbling 
bricks and pounded mortar, which has no tenacity whatever, and 
which, immediately it is undermined by a vertical trench, is liable to 
come rushing down in an avalanche of rubbish ; it is only where a 
trench is ran along horizontally, under the shelter of one of the per- 
pendicular walls, that the labourers can work with any degree of 
Beeority; and this peculiarity seems to have been recognised in ancient 
timesi and even to have been taken advantage of, by some adven- 
tnroos explorers; for there appear to be traces of old horizontal 
trenches at various points of the mound, and in excavating along the 
red wall we had ample evidence that we were actually following in 
the footsteps of earlier explorers. The lateral walls, indeed, which 
must bave stood upon the sixth platform and abutted on the fifth 
gta^e^ bore strong marks, as I have already observed, of artificial 
^imction ; and at the very foot of the red wall itself, at 26 vertical 
feet from its summit, the labourers found three baskets, precisely 
similar to those they were themselves using for carrying away the 
d^brifl^ with this sole exception that the baskets were made of India- 
palm, instead of Baghdad-date, fibre. At what period the excavations 
may have taken place, which were thus unexpectedly revealed to us, 
I will not preteud to decide ; but I could only infer, from the disco- 
very of the baskets, that we were but repeating an experiment of 
some earlier antiquaries or treasure-seekers; and that, in fact, the 
mound had been already probed and perforated at a hundred different 
points, and that it owed much of its irregular appearance, and the 
enormous accumulation of d6bris near the base, to the attacks which 
had been made on its surface by the hand of man. 

It may be doubted if this temple ever possessed any valuabla 
works of art, such as sculptures or statues. I saw no traces of slabs 
or marbles,* nor indeed of any substance but. brick and mortar. Trea- 

Bdopted. How Mr. Rich, who woa a scientific observer, could have fallen into 
the error of exaggerating the height of the rauund by one-third, is quite inexpli- 
cable; and it is equally strange that Porter, and all succeeding travellers, should 
hare adopted the measurement ^without suspecting its accuracy, or taking any 
pains to verify the details. 

* Rich, however, observes that the wliole surface of the mound is strewed with 
pieces of black-stone, sandstone, and marble. {Bab. afid Pers., p. 76.) Such may 
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snres it of coarse originally contained, but of snch it must have long 
ago been rifled. All that can be now looked for are commemoratiYe 
records of the time of Nebuchadnezzar. The two perfect cylinders 
which I pbtained from the southern and eastern angles of the wall of 
the red stage, belong to that series of local records which were depo-' 
sited by Nebuchadnezzar at the angles of each successive platform of 
the edifice when he rebuilt the temple. Wherever the uninjured 
angles of a stage can be laid bare, there will other specimens of the 
'same class undoubtedly be found; but the inscription will be the same 
upon all, and the relics will therefore be merely of value as curiosities. 
Already I possess, from the debris in the trenches, two fragments of a 
third cylinder, which must have rolled down from one of the upper 
stages; but the sole advantage of this relic is to furnish a third copy 
of the first column of the inscription. An accumulation of specimens 
may supply a few variant letters or supplementary phrases, but will 
be otherwise of no interest. But I still think it highly probable that 
there are other barrel cylinders to be found among the debris of the 
chambers erected upon the platforms, or along the line of the grand 
entrance on the north-eastern front, which are of greater importance. I 
obtained, indeed, at the Birs a small fragment of such a cylinder, whicli 
must have been of the largest size, and which contained probably an 
amplified description of all the works and achievements of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, recorded on the famous slab at the India House ; for I find on 
this fragment a notice, in some detail, of Nebuchadnezzar s expedition 
to the Mediterranean and his conquest of the kings of the West, to 
which there is a cursory allusion in the great inscription, from the 
twelfth to the twenty-ninth line of the second column. Should exca- 
vations be resumed at the Birs-Nimrud at any future time, either on 
account of the British Museum or of other parties, I would especially 
recommend the N. E. face of the mound to tlio attention of explorers. 
Here was undoubtedly the grand entrance to the temple, the largo 
mass of ruins at the foot of the great mound forming a sort of vesti- 
bule, which opened on the staircase leading from the second to the 
third platform from the base.^ The di'bris above the stages of brick- 
work would be probably more extensive on this face than in any other 
quarter, owing to the greater space offorod for its accumulation by 
the receding platforms, and excavation therefore would bo mor« labo- 
rious; but, judging from the single precedent of Mugheir, it would 

hare been the case when he visited the mound, but I cnn confidently assert that at 
present no such fragments exist. 

* The outline of this vestibule is conjocturally laid down in my rcstorat'on of 
the N.E. profile of the tempU. 
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seem to have been along the lino of the entrance that the barrel cylin- 
ders were alone ranged^ which bore inscriptions of a more general 
natnre, and not exclusively appropriated to the record of one parti- 
cular building; and if, accordingly, as I cannot help anticipating, the 
discovery awaits some future explorer, of Babylonian annals recording 
Nebuchadnezzar's conquest of Egypt and Judcea, the grand vestibule 
of the temple of Borsippa, affording the best -de fined and most favour- 
able locality at present available for examination, will be, I think, the 
spot where the treasure will be first disclosed. 



III. — Proposed Restoration op the Design op the Temple. 

I have not thoaght it necessary in the foregoing account to give 
any detailed description of the Blrs-Nlmrud as it existed before I 
opened trenches on its surface, nor, as I proceed with the narrative, 
will this matter occupy much of my attention. The notices of Rich, 
of Porter, of Buckingham, of Fraser, and of Layard, have pretty well 
exhausted the descriptive branch of the subject, and may be consulted 
and compared with advantage. My own aim is rather to show in 
how far my operations have verified the conjectures of my predecessors, 
or have resulted in novel discoveries; and I accordingly proceed at 
once to explain the restoration which I would propose for the design 
of the edifice. 

On returning to my tent at the foot of the mound, after my first 
survey of the works, I reflected that there were certainly six or seven 
distinct stages to be recognised from the foundation platform to the 
summit. The marked difference of colouring had also forcibly im- 
pressed me ; and I was soon after struck with the coincidence, that 
the colour black for the first stage, red for the third, and blue for what 
seemed to be the sixth,^ were precisely the colours which belonged to 
the first, third, and sixth spheres of the Sabsoan planetary system, 
reckoning from the outside; or, which is the same thing, were the 
colours which appertained to the planets Saturn, Mard, and Mercury, 
by whom those spheres were respectively ruled. 

I had obtained no indication whatever at that time of a planetary 
design in the construction of the temple, from inscriptions or from other 
sources; but still it occurred to me that this agreement of numbers and 
colouring could hardly be accidental. Subsequently, I found from the 
cylinder record that the temple was dedicated to " the planets of the 

^ Observe that the numerical scries now proceeds from the base, and tliat this 
order will be maintained throughout the subsequent description. 

VOL. XVII4 C 
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seven spheres ;' and I announce it therefore now^ as an established hci, 
that we have, in the ruin at the Birs, an existing illustration of the 
seven-walled and seven-coloured Ecbatana of Herodotus,^ or what wo 
may term a quadrangular representation of the old circular Chaldsdan 
planisphere. There is some diflSculty with regard to the seven 
colours, for two reasons : firstly, because wo do not know the exact 
chromatic scale of the ancients; and secondly, because the colourings 
in some of the stages, was probably merely external, and the original 
surface of these stages has not been exposed. Following, however, 
the ordinary arrangement of the planetary colours, and the well 
known order of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, and the 
Moon, I will now endeavour to explain the design of the temple.' 

Upon a platform of crude brick, raised a few feet above the 
alluvial plain, and belonging to a temple which was erected probably 
in the remotest antiquity by one of the primitive Chalda3an kings^ 
Nebuchadnezzar, towards the close of his reign, must have rebuilt seven 
ilistinct stages, one upon the other, symbolical of the concentric circles 
of the seven spheres, and each coloured with the peculiar tint which 
belonged to the ruling planet. The lower stage was 272 feet square 
and twenty-six feet high ; and it was thickly coated with bitumen, to 
represent the sable hue which was always attributed to the sphere of 
Saturn. The walls of this stage are still standing in a perfect state of 
preservation. The second stage, which belonged to Jupiter, was 230 
feet square, and, by measurement, also twenty-six feet high, the platform 
in front, or on the north-eastern face, being thirty-feet in width, while 
that at the back, or on the south-western face, was only twelve feet. 
On the two other faces the platform was of equal dimensions, mea- 

» I may as well thus early state my impression, derived from numerous points 
of evidence which seem to me conchisivo, that Herodotus could never have visited 
Hahylon in i)crson. His description of the city was, I bt'lieve, entirely drawn 
from the statements of Persian travellers whom he encountered in SjTia and in 
Asia [Minor ; and these statements, which were probably not very clear or accurate 
at first, were certainly not improved by beinj:: retailed to the Greeks at second 
Land. It in thus fiir from improbable that the temple of the seven spheres at 
Borftippa may have supplied hints both for the description of the temple of Jupiter 
Bolus at Babylon and for the Median Ecbatana, though in reality it had nothing 
\vliat«»ver to <lo with either one locality or the other. My reasons for adopting 
this view, whieh, although already familiar to the French Academy from the 
advocacy of Quatremere, may seem heretical to the English reader, will be given 
in detiiil in the geographical section which T shall appen«l to the pn^sent paper. 

* It may be remembered that I sugge-sted, fifteen yi'ars ago, a Sabo^an expla- 
nation for the parti -colon red walls of Ecbatana, in a memoir published by the 
lloyal Geographical Society; (See CJeograph. Journ., Vol. X., i^art I., p. 127). 
and that I there compared the colours of Herodotus with those given by Xixami 
in hia poem of Hcft-Vciker, 
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snrlng twentj-ODe feet upon either side ; and I may here note that 
these horizontal proportions seem to have heen retained throughout 
the construction of the whole seven stages. It is not very certain 
what colour we are to attribute to Jupiter. The bricks, forming the 
second stage, are burnt to a rich red brown, nearer, perhaps, to raw 
sienna than any other modem colour. In the ordinary astrology of 
the East, the term applied to the sphere of Jupiter is SindcUi, or 
Sandal-wood-colour. In the catalogue of Herodotus the corresponding 
word is ^avcapaKtvo9, which is usually rendered by " orange." I have 
seen the second sphere coloured on a modern astronomical ceiling at 
Kermanshah very nearly of the same tint as the bricks of the second 
stage at Birs-i-Nimrud. Upon the two side platforms (those of the 
south-eastern and north-western faces) of the first and second 
stages, there seem to have been a series of chambers abutting upon the 
perpendicular walls of the second and third stages. The same mode 
of construction, indeed, was probably continued to the summit, for 
it must bo remembered that in such positions alone could accommo- 
dation have been provided for the priests and attendants of the 
temple, the back platforms being too narrow to afford space for 
building, while the north-eastern front was, I conceive, entirely taken 
up with staircases and the other accessories of approach. There 
may also have been vaulted chambers leading from these side plat- 
forms into the interior of the mass of masonry. I*have noticed the 
discovery of one such chamber on the platform of the lowest stage ; 
and it is not probable that this was a solitary ^' souterrain." 

The third stage, which was dedicated to Mars, was found by 
measurement to be 188 feet square, and again twenty-six feet high, 
the agreement in altitude between this stage and the last authorizing 
me, as I think, to apply the number in question to the lower stage 
also, which, however, as I have mentioned, was only excavated to the 
<lopth of seventeen feet. If there had not been some special reason 
for depicting the third stage of a bright red colour, it is inconceivable 
why the builders, having at their disposal the finest burnt brick and 
the most tenacious mortar, should have employed such indifferent 
materials as Libhin and red clay — materials, indeed, which were 
notoriously so deficient in strength that buttresses and abutments 
were required for the support of the wall, and an inclination even 
was given to it of some degrees from the perpendicular, to the utter 
destruction of all architectural symmetry. The reason, of course, for 
the preference of the crude brick was the exact agreement of its 
natural hue with the colour which was appropriated to Mars, the 
Chaldfflans, Qreeks, PeraianB, and Arabs having all i d in 
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sentiDg this planetary god as " red," from the ruddy aspect, no oubt, 
which the star bears in the heavens. 

The fourth stage must have been that of the Sun, whose sphere 
is described as " golden." No where upon the mound could I satisfy 
myself that the exterior surface of this stage* was exposed. The 
debris, intermixed with walls, which was heaped upon the platform of 
the third stage on the south-eastern face, belonged no doubt to a series 
of supplementary chambers, as upon the lower platforms ; and on the 
south-western face or back of the temple, — although the earth was 
sufficiently cleared away to expose the breadth of the platform, and 
even, as I think, to show the position of the southern comer— the 
face of the wall was entirely broken away, as if with blows of the 
pickaxe. Indeed, I cannot help suspecting that the fourth stage, or 
that of the Sun, was originally gilt, or cased with gold plates {Khuraz 
vashalbisUy or " clothed with gold," according to the phraseology 
employed by Nebuchadnezzar in describing his other gilded palaces 
and temples); and that it was the discovery of this fact which 
prompted the later possessors of the country to sink trenches along 
the line of the wall, and after despoiling it of its casing, to extend 
their explorations to the walls of the stages immediately below, in 
search of the same rich material.. The horizontal dimensions of the 
fourth stage, according to measurement, at the southern corner, — that 
is, by subtracting* the breadth of the platform, as seen at this corner, 
from the inferior stage, — must have been 146 feet square. If the 
design of the original building had been perfectly symmetrical, the 
height of the fourth stage would have been twenty-six feet, like the 
two measured stages below; and such were the proportions which 
I expected to find when I first began to restore the temple; but 
although I had no positive measuromeuts of the height of any of the 
upper walls^-owing to the line of the trenches, which, from the base, 
thus far had run outside the original profile of the mouiul here falling 
within it — it soon became apparent that the standard of the lower 
tages could not apply to the superior platforms. As the section, 
indeed, of the trenches— exhibiting from the top of the third stage 
to the comnicnccnicnt of the slug which formed the fc^ixth ptagc a solid 
and continuous mass of brickwork, of which the lower portion was 
formed of bricks of a pink colour, kiln-baked, but considerably lighter 
than those of the second stage, while the upper portion was formed 
of yellow bricks — admitted of no more tiian thirty vertical feet for 
the united height of the two intervening terraces, that is, for the 
fourth and fifth stages of the temple, I could not doubt but that the 
«*' nsions of the stages, from this point, wore, in regard to elevation, 
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m considerably diminished. The pink and yellow layers are so inter- 
mingled, where the zones, as exposed in the trenches, appear to join^ and 
ig. generally, indeed, wherever the bricks can bo examined around the slope 
j, of the mound, that it is impossible to say exactly where one division 
„ ends, or the other begins. At no point, however, could I estimate 
* the height of the fourth stage, from counting the layers of pink bricks, 
^ at more than sixteen feet (in some places it seemed reduced to twelve 
. feet) ; nor the height of the fifth, or yellow stage, at less than fourteen 
feet ; and I think, therefore, I am justified in assuming a height of 
: about fifteen feet for each of the stages in question. The same pro- 
\ portions, it will presently be seen, also apply sufficiently well to the 
remains of the sixth and seventh stages ; and the measurement accord- 
ingly of fifteen feet is adopted in my proposed restoration of the profile 
of the temple as the standard height of all the upper stages; but whether 
the numbers of twenty-six and fifteen have any architectural relation 
to each other, or whether the decrease in the elevation of the plat- 
forms refer to seme astronomical conceit, indicating, in fact, the sup- 
posed diminution in size of the interior celestial spheres, I cannot 
undertake at present to determine. 

With regard to the fifth or yellow stage^ which should have belonged 
to Venus, I may note as follows : Firstly — the dimensions must have 
been, I think, 104 feet square, and it is veiy possible that one of the 
corners near the base may have been visible when Porter visited the 
mound, now thirty-five years ago^ although at the present time I could 
not discover any trace of such an angle.* Secondly, in respect to height; 
the limits of the fifth stage are not very accurately marked, either 
above or below. In assigning it, indeed, a height of fifteen feet, I 
pass somewhat beyond the range indicated by the very light-coloured 
masonry, supposing the intense heat which was employed to vitrify 
the superior stage to have extended its .influence for about two feet 
into the mass of yellow bricks below, changing the colour to green, 
and, in fact, producing the effect of an imperfect vitrifaction. And 
thirdly, with regard to colour ; the hue of Venus, in the planetary scale, 
is not well defined. I have found it depicted as white, as a light 
blue ( J ,j\ azrak), and as a light yellow. Herodotus even exhibits 
some confusion on this head, for he gives white and silver in his notice 
of the walls of Ecbatana as two different colours. My own belief is 
that Venus was figured in the temple of Borsippa as light yellow.* 

* Porter visited Bim-i-Niturud in 1829, and he notices that the wall of fine 
brick presented itself in an angular form at a short distance down the 8k>pe of tht 
mound from the sommit. See Travels, yoL iL, p. 313. 

' Rich, in describing these bricks, calls them ** wAiiti aj 
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I have already explained my views with regard to the sixth stage 
in sufficient detail. I allow fifteen feet for its altitude^ ahout five feet 
of vitrified strata still forming the solid cap of the mound, and ten feet 
of the pile at the summit belonging, I think, to this same indurated 
stage. It may be objected that the whole extent of the standing pile 
exhibits, at present, one uniform appearance of dark, weather-beaten 
brickwork, and that there is no trace of its having been divided into 
two stages, or having supported a superstructure j but I reply that 
the large detached masses of vitrified matter, now cumbering the 
upper platform, have most unmistakably split off from the lower 
portion of the pile ; that this vitrified matter is absolutely the same 
as that of which the platform itself is composed ; that in fact we may 
very well suppose the fire which was employed to vitrify the mass to 
have only taken full effect towards the edge, leaving the pith of the 
brickwork, which now forms the base of the standing pile, almost 
unscathed. I suppose this stage to have measured sixty-two feet 
square, and to have presented a dark blue appearance, the exterior 
surface which is now every where broken away, having been, in £acty 
one uniform mass of slag. The sphere of Mercury, I need only add, 
is everywhere represented as blue j and there is this further carious 
coincidence in the present case, that the colour is sometimes especially 
described as a burnt blue, in reference, it has been suggested to the 
immediate proximity of the planet to the Sun.^ 

The seventh stage, which belonged to the Moon, alone remains to 
be considered. According to my view of the regularity of the receding 
platforms, the base of this stage could have measured but twenty feet 
square, so that, if its height were fifteen feet, as I have calculated 
the height of the three stages below it, it must have presented almost 
the appearance of a cube. The dimensions, however, of all the stages 
above the third are very doubtful. As the height, indeed, of the 
standing pile at the summit is thirty-seven feet, if my scale of eleva- 
tion should be correct, there will still be, after deducting ten feet at 
the base of this pile for the sixth stage, and fifteen feet higher up for 
the seventh stage, a remainder of twelve feet of actual masonry to be 

to a yellowish cast, liko our Stourbridge or fire-brick." Bab. & Pers., p. 99. The 
Arabs, too, apply the term of Biyaz, ^\jj to the bricks in question. 

1 Norberjf, in his Saboean Lexicon, after noticing the burnt appearance of 
Mercury from the work of 31. Abi Taleb, adds, " Sicut ctiam solatus et perustus, 
cum ceteris planetis soli vicinior sit, a Fofetis fingitur. Diet. Poet. Stephan., p. 393." 
But I know not to what authority he alludes ; apparently to some dictiomtfy of the 
poets, with which I am unacquainted. See the Onomastioon Codids Nasaria, 
p. 98. 
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aocoanted for. This portion then of brickwork I propose to allot to 
a superstructure, or chapel, which may have crowned the pile, as in 
the description that Herodotus gives of the temple of Belus at Babylon 
— a description which, in all probability, was borrowed from this site. 
If such a chapel really existed, containing the " ark " or " tabernacle " 
of the god,^ its height was probably fifteen feet, like that of the stage 
wfiich supported it ; and three feet of the side-wall may thus be 
supposed to have been alone broken away at the summit. 

To return, however, to the seventh stage. On the front, or north- 
eastern side, the face of the standing pile, about half-way up, is so 
smooth and regular, that I can hardly doubt its representing the real 
external surface of the brick-wall ; and here accordingly, for a space 
of aboat fifteen feet, I suppose we have the actual facing of the seventh 
stage, distinguished from the broken fragments of the sixth stage 
below, and the tapering wall of the chapel above. At the same 
time, it must be owned that there is no perceptible diflference of 
colour between the supposed three divisions of the standing pile; 
that, in fact, the centre portion, where we have the original wall 
exposed, presents the same appearance as to colour as the broken 
brickwork above and below ; and on this head a difliculty certainly 
exists. It must be remembered, however, that to obtain brick of the 
coloor appropriated to the Moon, namely, a light or silvery green, 
wafl not possible. A casing of some sort must have been employed ; 
and I fall back accordingly on the traditionary description of Hero- 
dotus, supported by the inscriptions, which often mention the takh- 
lupta haspa, or "coating of silver," employed in the decoration of 
walls and pillars ; and conjecture the upper stage of the temple of 
Borsippa to have been thus in reality encased with silver plates, 

1 The Babylonian gods appear to have each had several arks or tabernacles, 
distingiiished in the inscriptions by the old Scythic or Hamite names which they 
bore from the remotest antiquity. The tabernacle itself is indicated by the same 
Bgns, which represent ** a ship,** and of which the Semitic equivalent or synonym 
was £iippa (Chaldee KS)*?)^)* ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ bilingual vocabularies exhibit 

complete lists of the names. The name which thus occurs in the last line but one 
of the third cdumn of the great East India House inscription, in connexion with 
the temple of the planets of the seven spheres at Borsippa, and which is also 
the proper name of a river, is explained in the vocabularies as the special 
appellation of the ark of the god Nebo ; and it may be presumed, therefore, that 
although the temple of Borsippa was designed and named after the seven spheres, 
the particular god who was worshipped there was Nebo, or Hermes, who, indeed, 
was supposed to have the arrangement of the heavenly bodies uudor his particular 
GontroL 

I shall quote many notices as I proceed of the special worship of Nebo at 
Borsippa. 
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which have now entirely disappeared. This of course is a mere con- 
jecture, but it is one to which the previous argument^ and our general 
knowledge of Babylonian architecture obtained from the inscriptions^ 
gives some probability. 

With regard to the chapel, which I conjecture to have crowned 
the summit of the pile, the seventh stage being entirely covered by 
it, I woulJ, firstly, refer to the account of Herodotus, which 6tat68 
that the " eighth " or upper tower of the temple of Belus was in reality 
the shrine of the god, containing the sacred bed and table of gold ; 
and in the second place, I would compare the tomb of Cyrus at Pasar- 
gadsa, which is built on the same general plan as the Birs-Nimrad, in 
seven successive stages, of which the inferior are of much greater 
height than the upper, rising one above the other, and the seyenth 
serving as a pedestal for the tomb. 

The only other point which it occurs to me to notice is in regard 
to the rhomboidal series of holes which transsect the entire mass of 
brickwork on its two faces, and which thus cross each other at right 
angles throughout the building. I was at one time under the impres- 
sion that the rhomboidal arrangement of the channels was similar to 
the general plan of the temple ; that is, that the proportional distances, 
vertical and horizontal, were the same in both cases. But I found, on 
further examination, that I could not verify this identity, the distri- 
bution of the channels being far from uniform throughout the building, 
and the proportions, indeed, of the temple itself being irregular, both 
as to the height of the stages and the breadth of the platforms. 

I cannot, of course, positively assert for what purpose these trans- 
verse channels were constructed. They are generally called air-holes ; 
and Porter supposes them to have been designed in order to admit 
a free circulation of air, and thus to have assisted in drying the 
building. My own impression, on the contrary, is, that they were 
drains, being intended to carry off any moisture from rain or dew 
that might percolate through the ujiper brickwork; and I further 
believe that they are especially designated in the inscription of which 
I shall presently give a translation, by the phrase muzi mU, " exits 
of the waters," the bulging of the brickwork, and the ruin of the 
ancient temple being attributed to the little care that was bestowed 
on them. 
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IV. — Inscription on the Cylinder. 

I now proceed to explain the inscription upon the Birs cylinders, 
but in a mere popular sketchy such as that upon which I am engaged^ 
it is imposiiible to enter upon the many difficult questions, both of 
reading and etymology, which must belong to translations from a 
language of which, as yet, we know comparatively so little as the 
Babylonian. To give any completeness, moreover, to such an inquiry, 
it would above all be necessary to compare together the many inde- 
pendent documents which we possess describing the works of the 
Babylonian kings; as it is from the context only that wo are able in 
many passages to ascertain the true meaning of certain words. The 
inscriptions to which I particularly allude, as requiring comparison 
for their mutual illustration, are — first, the famous slab at the East 
India House, which is the most perfect and elaborate of all Nebuchad- 
nezzar's records;^ 2nd, Bellino's cylinder (now in the possession of 
Sir Thorn. Phillips), which is an abridgment, with much independent 
matter however, of the same domestic history ;' 3rd, Rich's cylinder 
(plate 9, No. 4, of Babylon and Persepolis), recording the clearing 
out of the old eastern caual which supplied water to the great lake 
or reservoir of Babylon from the head of the Sura or Sippara river; 
4th, the Senkereh cylinder,^ commemorating the rebuilding by Nebu- 
chadnezzar of the temple of "the Sun " at Larrak; 5 th, the Birs 
cylinder, of which a translation will presently be given, describing 
the re-edification, by the same monarch, of the temple of the " Seven 
Spheres" at Borsippa ; 6th, the Mugheir cylinders, deposited by Nabo- 
nidus in the angles of the second stage of the temple of " the Moon " 
at ffur, when he repaired the edifice ; and 7th, the great Nabonidus 
cylinder, unfortunately in fragments, which was also found at Mugheir, 
and which describes all the architectural works of that monarch in 
Babylonia and Chaldsea, with additional and invaluable notices of the 
early builders.* 

1 This was printed in ccpper plate at the expense of the East India Company, 
and the impressions are not uncommon. 

3 A fao-simile of this inscription in lithograph was published by Grotefend 
in 1848. 

' Found by Mr. Loftus in 1854, when excavating for the Assyrian Fund 
Society. There are four copies of this inscription, two on cylinders and two on 
bricks, but they have not yet been published. 

* Mr. Taylor*s discovery of these cylinders during his excavations at Mugheir 
in 1854, is described in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XV, 
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I have myself carefully collated all these documents/ and have 
further consulted all the Assyrian architectural inscriptions, which are 
very numerous, and generally of the same tenor as the Babylonian ; 
so that I can hardly doubt my having arrived at the true sense of 
almost every expression; but to prove the reading and etymology 
of every word would require a far more elaborate memoir than 
I am prepared at present to execute. For the benefit of other 
scholars, however, who are in the meantime disposed to pursue the 
inquiry, I give the following list of Assyrian architectural inscrip- 
tions, which are all well deserving of analysis: — 1st, the Shirgdt 
cylinders, containing, at the close of the historical matter, notices of 
the repairs of the various temples in the city of Asshur by Tiglath 
Pileser I, towards the end of the twelfth century B.C.; 2nd, the 
inscriptions of the North-West Palace at Nimrud, recording the works 
of Asshur-dani'hal at Calah — the architectural notices are found both 
in the annals on the great monolith, and in the standard inscription 
of the palace ; 3rd, the broken obelisk from Koyunjik, one column 
of which is devoted to a record of the various works executed by the 
same monarch in the city of Asshur (Shirgdt); 4th, the inscription 
on the sitting figure from Shirgdt (B.M. series, pis. 76 and 77), 
recording the repairs of the same city of Asshur by Shalamabar, the 
son of the king last mentioned ^ 5th, Sargon's inscriptions from Khur- 
sdbdd, and especially the cylinders lately discovered, which contain 
a more elaborate notice of the architectural works of that monarch 
than is to be found in the legends on the Bulls, though even in the 
latter the description is given in considerable detail; 6th, Sargon's 
commemorative tablet from Nimrud (B.M. series, pi. 33), describing 
the thorough repair which he gave to the North- West Palace; 7th, 
Sennacherib's inscriptions, both on the Koyunjik Bulls and on the 
cylinders, which are principally devoted to a description of the build- 
ings of the famous palace at Nineveh ; and 8th, Esar Haddon's 
cylinder (B.M. series, pi. 20 to 29), the latter part of which is taken 
up with a detailed account of the erection of the South- West Palace at 
Nimrud.' When to this enumeration of bond fide architectural 

part ii, page 263. It is to be hoped that the cuneiform textof all these documents 
will shortly be published by the British Museum. 

' (As these sheets are passing through the press, I have consulted another 
cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar's in the British Museum, from the Rich collection, 
which recapitulates that monarch's architectural labours at Babylon, and is of 
value for comparison ; later still I have collated the inscription on a cylinder of 
Ncriglissar's which is deposited in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London, March, 1856.) 

3 A few only of these inscriptions, Nos. 4, 6, and 8, have been as yet pub- 
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records, it is added that the brick legends and the tablets, both of 
Babylonia and Assyria, often contain similar notices in an abridged 
form, some idea will be obtained of the enormous extent of the 
materials relating to the particular subject of the building of cities, 
palaces, and temples, the excavation of aqueducts and the repairs of 
canals, which are now available for examination. Many years must 
elapse before it will be possible to present all this information to the 
public in an intelligible form ; but, in the meantime, I can con- 
scientiously affirm that I have examined every word contained in 
the above mentioned inscriptions ; and that there are now com- 
paratively few names of objects or expressions which are altogether 
obscure. 

Having given this preliminary explanation of the grounds upon 
which I venture to translate the commemorative record of Birs- 
Nimrud, I shall now render the inscription in English, merely adding 
a sort of running commentary on the difficult passages in a series of 
marginal notes. 

The inscription commences with an enumeration of the titles of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and is valuable in supplying equivalents or synonyms 
for many of the obscure terms which occur in other documents of the 
same clajss. It is impossible that I can here enter on an analysis or 
explanation of these terms, which, moreover, are only of interest 
etymologically; but the English rendering will sufficiently indicate 
the division and proposed reading of the phrases. The king 
says : — 

" I am Nahu-kudurl-uzuj\ King of Babylon ; ^ the established 

lished ; but the original dabs, cylinders, and obelisks may be consulted at the 
British Museum by those who are interested in the enquiry. 

* The meaning of this name is still subject to some doubt. I propose to 
render it '^Nebo is the protector against misfortunes,** and would thus explain 
the elements of which it is composed. In the old Hamite language Nebo had 

three names— iVaWu, Ak, and Pa (or >^^ t-^ ^l^T' ^iS' "^^ ^^ ' 

but the Semites adopted the uniform pronunciation of Nabu (>"*^T 55>" /) as is 

stated in one of the bilingual vocabularies. The second element, Kuduri, I doubtfully 

refer to the Arabic ^ " to be troubled by calamity,** remarking that, as a verb, 

the term is constantly used in the inscriptions to denote the *^ discomfiture of an 
enemy,'* while, as a noun, it implies the ** tribute ** imposed on a conquered 
country, regarded, no doubt, as a calamity. llT3 in Ileb. (Job xv, 24) applied 
to the troubles of war, is a kindred form. The third element is certainly a parti- 
ciple from the root ^^^ ** to protect,** as the phonetic reading of >— /" Y I! ^TTT 

is given In onaof the tocabularies for the monogram 3< ^' E>fff^: 
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Governor,^ lie who pays homage to Merodach,* adorer of the Gods,' 
glorifier of Nabu,* the supreme chief,* he who cultivates worship in 

1 I read Rihuv kinu—'m the first word Sff^l is often replaced by ^►^-jj 
BO that we may feel pretty sure the root is nj;"l> " to feed," and tropicaUy, "to 
govern." Compare H^^Ij **a ^iend." ^J gf^j ^^^ ^T ®' 4T"I 
.^>>>X-. ^TTTn "^T, rihuvta, or rihuia, is generally used for "govern- 
ment," or " kingdom." Kinu is from ^^3, " to establish ;" but this word very 
often means in the inscriptions "first" or "eldest;" a synon}'mous phrase is 
irm itpisit, "he who is made ruler." 

2 ^^ 55^T Y is a doubtful word. I compare it, however, with ^^ 4j^T 

^YI, also used in the inscriptions to denote " dependence on," and refer the 

forms to a root cognate with clL "to obey." In the E. I. H. lus. Col. i, 1. 4, 

the equivalent term is Migir, which certainly means " obeying " or " honouring," 
as la magira means "disobedient." In Samgar Nebo (Jer. xxxix, 3) we have 
perhaps a Shaphel form of the same root (the Q being used for (^). The 
meanmg is "he who is obedient to Nebo," 

■ Missakku here replaces the old Ilamite form ft ^S'T *pTT ; 

(Rich Cyl. Col. 1, 1. 5 ; and E. I. II. Ins. Col. 1, 1. 6); the same term 
Missakku occurs in Bel. Cyl. 3, 1. 1 ; and Mus. Cyl. 1, 1. 6. I compare 

the common Assyrian participle ^TTTlZ ►-< T ^ \T^ ^l< l<> ^f^^^^^i 
and refer to the root pl^rj, " to kiss," or " pay homage to." ►=^YT ^^ ^T 1 1 

ZiH (often written >^YY'^ *"TTI ^**''*' ^^^ ^®^' ^^^* ^^^' ^' ^' ^' *"^ ^^ 
Assyrian ^^yy ^^yy y][ »-<y< Zir^J/O, is derived from ^^yy >^yyy, «rt*, 
"over, above." (Compai'e H^^? °^ - -^ "a high place.") This title is 

generally applied to the gods, but >^yyyy ^^yy >^yyy> **"*** *•♦*"» "^^'® 
supreme chief," is not an uncommon epithet in Assyrian for the king also. (See 
Tiglath Pilesar Cyl. passim.) 

* Naram, from Dhil or Q^l, requhres no explanation; derivatives from 

this root are of very common employment in the inscriptions. 

& The title of Muda emga is difficult. In some of Nebuchadnezzar's in- 
scriptions emga is joined with a participle, tnttianinnu. See E. I. H. Ins. 
Col. 1, I. 18; and Mus. Cyl. Col. 1, 1. 11; in others, muianinnu stands 
alone. See Senk. Cyl. Col. 1, 1. 2. Emga is perhaps connected with the 
Assyrian emug (from pQy, "to be deep" or "lofty"?) which is an ordmary 
title of the gods; but for the derivation of mtida I cannot at present ofier a 
suggestion. Muda emga is probably nearly equivalent to the better known rubu 
emga, which first occurs on the Naramsin vase in an inscription of the Ilamite 
l>eriod (though apparently written in a Semitic language), and which is afterwards 
found on almost all the bricks of Nabouidus as the special epithet of his father. 
On the bricks of this kmg found at Senkereh the title is written Rubbu maga, so 
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hononr of the great Gods,^ tbe subduer of the disobedient man,' 
repairer of the temples of BU-Sagga£u and BU-Tzida, the eldest son 
of Nahu'pal-uzury King of Babylon ; 

" Behold now,' Merodach, my great Lord, has established me* in 

that there can be little doubt of its representing the ^*D!1^, which in Jer. xxxix, 3, 
is attached to the name of Nergal-aharezer, or Neriglissor, before he ascended the 
throne ; though I put no faith whatever in the translation ordinarily given of 
" chief of the Magi." 

* The epithet thus conjecturally rendered admits of no illustration from other 
sources, and I abstain therefore from suggesting derivations for the obscure terms 
employed. 

• 5 Sakkanasu, which is here used for the old Hamite term ^►^ >ijfcY 

(E. I. H. Ins. Col. 1, 1. 11), is the Shapbel Benoni of kanas, "to obey" 
or " submit," and thus signifies " he who makes submit," or " the subduer," being 
immediately cognate with the common Assyrian participle Vtuaknis. However 
the old Hamite compound term /^>- >^i^T ^^^ ^*^® ^^^^ pronounced, 
there can be no doubt of its meaning ; <^>>- signified "a yoke " {nir in Semitic), 

and ^*^^T was for a root which meant *' to obey," so that prefixed to the 
name of a God, the epithet implied " submission to," the verb being used in a 
neuter sense ; while in other positions it was used actively, and meant *' causing 
to submit to" or "subduing." In Assyrian ^>^^T seems to have been pro- 
nounced ardu, the title, j^ifcY ^^^ T (Khurs. 145, 3, 12, and 151, 10. 9), 
being replaced by ^T— >^TTT tl^T ^►*-- T arrfM;5:an*AttinKhur8.123,lG. 
In Khurs. 71, 6, the equivalent is simply ^^>:pp^ >-< JSI, "my lord, the 
king." "To pay homage" is also indiflferflntly expressed by ^YI ^IJ^ 

.r^f ^]ri= H< -^ «=!? ^r- »=<TT. <MTI t^] -<K* 

the phonetic reading in both cases being epis arduti. The root apparently answers 
to rm, both in the neuter sense of " serving," and in the active sense of '* making 
to serve " or " dominating." On the Senkereh cylinder, I. 2, Nebuchadnezzar calls 

himself gp ^TTI ^^T*"T ^^"T ^T > ****** ^ans^^> probably with the 
same meaning of " Lord Paramount " (asri, like sar, from llt^, " to rule "). 
The words which follow ^hakkanahu I doubtfully read as la abkha, comparing the 
root niH- ^ 

' The initiatory particle, which is written ^TI ^r- ^T, end, or enuva, in the 

Assyrian legends, always appears as 5S* v" ^' I> '**'*^» ^° *^® inscriptions 
of Babylon. It seems to be a mere expletive, and should perhaps be rendered by 
** verily" rather than "behold now." 

* The verb, which I translate " established," should probably be always read 

ibhaniva, although the second character is more often given as >£T than ns *^Y. 

These two characters, indeed, are not only liable to be comfounded in writing, but 
do, I believe, actually interchange in phonetic value. In the primitive Chaldean 
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strength; and has urged me to repair his buildings. Nabn^ the 
guardian oyer the heavens and the earth/ has committed to my hands 
the sceptre of royalty' (therefore), Bit Saggafu,* the palace of the 
heavens and the earth for Merodach, the supreme chief of the Gods^ 
and JBit Kua, the shrine of his divinity, and adorned with shining 
gold, I have appointed thera. Bit Tzida (also) I have firmly built. 
With silver and gold, and a facing of stone ; with wood of fir, and 
plane, and pine, I have completed it. 

"The building named 'the Planisphere'* which was the tower 
of Babylon, I have made and finished. With bricks enriched with 
lapis lazuli* I have exalted its head. 

" Now* the building named ' the Stages of the Seven Spheres,' 
which was the tower of Borsippa, had been built by a former 
king. He had completed forty-two cubits^ (of the height), but he 

legends a vast number of derivatives occur from this root, n^3> which famish a 

most interesting proof of the connection between the Hamite and Semitic tongaei. 

1 " Heaven and earth " are always given phonetically on the Sirs cylinders as 

^^y^ ^t:t tf— T and pppf. ^^yy >^^^, shamVS and irxU, instead of 

appearing under the old Chaldee forms of >-^] ^^X and /T^Y >^5^ 

« The Gispa or Gissapa, ^1 qp or ^y ^ ^jh is, I think, the maee, 

or sceptre, which the king holds in his hand to indicate royalty. It is spoken of 
in almost every inscription as being given into the king^s hand by his guardian 
divinity when he ascends the throne ; it was sometimes made of gold (Khurs. 151, 
11, 11), and with it the king slays wild beasts. At one time I read the word 
Gishta (TVlip) and understood "a bow;" but a bow of gold seems an impossibility. 
3 For a general notice of the temples of Babylon and Borsippa, see the subse- 
quent chapter. 

* The Cuneiform name of this building is 'ij^y ►►Y ^T^Y, which I con- 

jecturally render by " Planisphere," "^y being explained in the Vocabuhiries by 

temin, "a platform," and ►^y \]^\ ^oing the same word which answers to 
a sphere in the famous temple of Borsippa. 

* I still consider it doubtful whether by ^ \^ wo should understand 
Lapis Lazuli, or Cobalt, or some other mineral pigment ; all that can be said is 
that it was brought from Khorassan and applied to the decoration of bricks and tiles. 

^ This adverb of time is usually written in the Babylonian inscriptions as 
^^ V" K^^ >^y ' ^'"* sometimes as >:g ^- t^^ ^^^ gf ^^ 

^^ ^""^y. I \^^ ^1' ^^^^^^^ '""^*' ^ presume, mean "to-day," or 
«' now." In Assyrian the fonn is ^►^ ^y it y,- 0Y ^Y. 
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did not finish its head ; from the lapse of time it had become 
^ rnined; they had not taken care of the exits of the waters^ so the 
^ rain and wet' had penetrated into the brickwork ; the casing of burnt 
brick had bulged out, and the terraces of crude brick lay scattered 
^ in heaps; (then) Merodach, my great Lord^ inclined my heart to repair 
the building. I did not change its site, nor did I destroy its found- 
ation platform ;^ but, in a fortunate month, and upon an auspicious 
day,' I undertook the rebuilding of the crude brick terraces and the 
burnt brick casing (of the temple). I strengthened its foundation/ 
and I placed a titular record^ in the part that I had rebuilt.^ I set 
my hand to build it up, and to finish its summit. As it had been 
in ancient times, so I built up its structure; as it had been in 
former days, thus I exalted its head.^ Nabu, the strengthener of his 

is very important, but very doubtful. I had at one time supposed the passage to 
^ve the date of the building of the temple, explaining ^TTTZ* which follows the 
numerals, as a cycle of twelve years ; but I have since found reason for reading 
^TYYz ^ amma, identical with the Hebrew HD^^j «"id for referring the measure- 
ment to the height of the original temple. 

I ^ Zunnu and rddu are constantly used^both in Assyrian and Babylonian for 
rain and water, though I have been unable to find correspondents in other Semitic 
languages. Zunnu may be connected with ^y^y ** to be cold." 

^ The temin or teminnu^ frequently mentioned in the description of temples, 
is certainly the foundation platform, though I know not the etymology. The 
resemblance to re/ifvoc is of course accidental. 

^ Salmu and shega occur so frequently in Babylonian dates that they cannot 
possibly be the proper names of any particular month and day (compare E. I. H. Ins. 
Col. 8, 1. 511). I compare Salmu with Uwt^f " prosperity,'* and shega, which is 

T 

Hamite, is translated in the Vocabulary by magarUy " honour " (compare migir, 
" he who honours *') ; perhaps this is the true explanation of the Babylonian 
festival of the Xaicf «, the five intercalary days of the year being regarded with 
especial honour. 

^ Mikitta is a rare word. I suppose it to stand for mikinia, and compare 

T : 

* Sithir sumiya is literally *' the writing of my name," and refer8,'no doubt, to 
the inscribed cylinders, one of which is here translated. A similar expression is 
used in most of the Assjrrian royal autographic records. 

« Remark that hishiri b here written ^T^T 55^1^1 ^TTL P^^^^i^® 

proof being thus afforded that 55tT^Y is ^sed for < [^ as \T~~ ®^*®" ** ^^^ 

^^^Y^Y. There are many other examples also of this interchange. JTwirt, like 

the Hebrew 1*|tt^O, comes from the root ll^^D, "to be right" 

^ These two phrases are omitted on one of the cylinders, but occur almost in 
the same words in the inscriptions of Nabonidus. 
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children^' he who ministers' to the G(Kls(^)y and Merodach^ the sup- 
porter of sovereignty, may they caose this my work to he established 
for ever; may it last throagh the seven ages; may the stability of my 
throne, and the antiquity of my empire, secure against strangers and 
triumphant over many foes, continue to the end of time."* 

The inscription concludes with a prayer, which contains many 
new phrases of doubtful signification ; it is something, however, to the 
following effect :— 

" Under the guardianship of the Regent, who presides over the 
spheres of the heavens and the earth,* may the length of my days 
pass on in due course. I invoke Merodacb, the king of the heavens 
and the earth, that this my work may be preserved for me under thy 
care, in honour and respect. May Xahu-huduri-uzury the loyvX archi-* 
tect, remain under thy protection." 

1 Comp. E. I. H. Ins. Col. 1, 1. 33, and Col. 7, 1. 28, &c., &c. In this title 
the singular bal, and the plural forms, abil and aplu, arc used indifferently. 

' In E. I. ir. Ins. Col. 4, 1. 18, a monogram is used for this participle, ivhieh 
in other passages has the phonetic power of lakh. On the Birs Cylinder the term 
employed is zukkalu, which also occurs on Bel. Cyl. Col. 3, L 12; t|V5 in the 

btter passage, as is often the case, replacing ^ TY. 

' This formula of invocation, with trifling yariations, is common to all tbe 
Babylonian inscriptions. The general signiflcation is certain; but in order to 
identify and explain each particular word, it would be necessary to collate all the 
various passages one with another, and this would be too elaborate a process for a 
mere marginal note. 

* The epithet of " mttkin jmluk shamVt va irzU *' refers, I believe, to Ktbo, 
whose name, however, is omitted in the text. 



t-« Art. II. — TVanslation of some Assyrian Inscriptions. By 
■-' H. Fox Talbot, Esq. 

=^- No. I.— THE SIRS NIMRUD INSCRIPTION. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

^ The last number of the Society's Journal (Vol. xvii, part 2) which 
has been yery recently issued, has appended to it a Memoir, by Sir H. 

, Sawlinson, on the inscribed cylinders discoyered by him at Birs 
Nimrud.* 

I haye been for some time engaged in preparing translations of 
many of the inscriptions which exist in the British Museum and else- 
where, with the view of offering them to the Society. Among these, 
I have examined the inscription of Birs Nimrud and I wish to be per- 
mitted to present my translation to the Society before I proceed to 
study that which was prepared, as much as five years ago, when these 
studies were less advanced than at present, by our master in this 
branch of science, Sir H. Rawlinson. 

The very peculiar diflSculties of this enquiry, and the somewhat 
shadowy nature of the evidence (as it still appears to many well 
informed persons) on which the Cuneiform records have been trans- 
lated, seem to justify in this instance a departure from the more usual 
rule of proceeding, which is no doubt for a writer on any branch of 
literature to read and study all that has been published on the 
subject, or at least all that is easily accessible, up to the time of his 
own publication. 

But in this case it is of so much importance that the vocabulary of 
a new language should be supported by the concurrent testimony of 
several enquirers who have separately deduced the meaning of the 
words and phrases from internal evidence, and from a large series of 
comparisons of various inscriptions, that I trust my method of pro- 
ceeding will meet the approbation of the Society. It is in fact the 
mere following up of a plan which has already been approved of by 
the Society, and by means of which four independent translations of 

> This now fonns Art. I. of the present volume. Although it contains many 
excellent suggestions, I have preferred (for the reasons abore mentioned) to 
present my translation to the Society without alteration. [May, I860.] 
VOL. xvin. , E 
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M. Oppert lias recently published in the " Journal Afiiatique " of 
Paris a memoir on the Birs Nimrud Inscription, of which he claims to 
be the original deoypherer and translator. T hare not yet seen 
M. Oppert*s paper, preferring that my version, loose and imperfect as 
it is, should now appear as it was originally read^ rather than in the 
improved form which it might assume if corrected according to recent 
discoveries — but having thus vindicated my claim to originality and 
to priority in the publication of the Birs Nimrud Inscription, I shall 
not scruple to call in M. Oppert's aid when I resume my labours on 
Borsippa. 

I added one foot note in 1856, while page 26 was yet merely in 
type, and I have also made two verbal corrections in the translation 
of the Inscription {amma, " a cubit," and zikur or ziggur, **a tower") 
— otherwise the paper now published is as it was sent from Baghdad 
in November, 1854. 

C. R. 
London, October* 5th, 1858. 
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Art. II. — Translation of some Assyrian Inscriptions. By 
H. Fox Talbot, Esq. 

No. I.— THE BIRS NIMRUD INSCRIPTION. 
Preliminary Remarks. 

The last Dumber of the Society's Journal (Vol. xvii, part 2) wLich 
has been very recently issued, has appended to it a Memoir, by Sir H. 
BawlinsoD, on the inscribed cylinders discovered by him at Sirs 
Nimmd.* 

I have been for some time engaged in preparing translations of 
many of the inscriptions which exist in the British Museum and else- 
where, with the view of offering them to the Society. Among these, 
I have examined the inscription of Birs Nimrud and I wish to be per- 
mitted to present my translation to the Society before I proceed to 
stndy that which was prepared, as much as five years ago, when these 
studies were less advanced than at present, by our master in this 
branch of science, Sir H. Rawlinson. 

The very peculiar difficulties of this enquiry, and the somewhat 
shadowy nature of the evidence (as it still appears to many well 
informed persons) on which the Cuneiform records have been trans- 
lated, seem to justify in this instance a departure from the more usual 
rule of proceeding, which is no doubt for a writer on any branch of 
literatnre to read and study all that has been published on the 
subject, or at least all that is easily accessible, up to the time of his 
own publication. 

Bat in this case it is of so much importance that the vocabulary of 
a new language should be supported by the concurrent testimony of 
several enquirers who have separately deduced the meaning of the 
words and phrases from internal evidence, and from a large series of 
comparisons of various inscriptions, that I trust my method of pro- 
ceeding will meet the approbation of the Society. It is in fact the 
mere following up* of a plan which has already been approved of by 
the Society, and by means of which four independent translations of 

1 This now fonns Art. L of the present volume. Although it contnins mnny 
excellent suggestions, I have preferred (for the reasons above mentioned) to 
present ray tniDslation to the Society without alteration. [May, I860.] 
VOL. XVIII. , E 
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the greater part of the important inscription of, Tiglath Pileser I. 
were given to the world — a circumstance which I believe has had a 
considerable inflaence in promoting more generally than before a 
favourable appreciation of the Caneiform studies and discoveries. 

In a pamphlet, called *' Chronologie des Assyriens et des 
Babyloniens/' which M. Oppert did me the honour to send me, I 
found (p. 34) a translation of the Birs Nimrud cylinder, but occnpying 
only a page and a-half, and almost unaccompanied by critical notes. 
With a considerable portion of this translation I am unable to agree, 
but in some passages the agreement is satisfactory. With respect 
to a second translation, which he is said to have published in the 
'' Journal Asiatique" of Paris, I feel it necessary to observe that I 
have not seen it. 



Inscription. — First Column. 

1. Nabiu-kudur-ussur sar Babel 

Nahochodrossor rex Babylonia 

2. ribitu kinu itut kun libbi Marduk 

rex maximus unities Jlrmd cordi dei MardudU 
vel optimus 

3. ishakku tsiri naram Nabiu 
scuerdos summus colens deum Nabo 

4. mida imga sha ana alkakat ill dandanni 

rex gloriosus quern ad celehrandas Dei omnium mcmmi 
vel imjyerator laudes 

5. nasha utzuua-su 
excitavit euni aniiinis suus 

G. shakanakku la abkha zanin beth shaggathu 

sacerdos sine culpd resiauraior templorum 
vel punis 

7. u beth zida 

et ihesaurortim sacronim 

8. bal asharidu sha Nabiu-pal-ussur 
Jlliiis natu maximus NahopoJasiiaris 

9. sar Babel anaku 
regis Bahylonis vjo sum 
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10. 


ninum* 

gratia 

vd/avor 


Marduk 
dei Mardueki 


belni rabu 
dommi fnagn 




11. 


kiniah 
splendid^ 


ebnumiiuft 

creavU m^ 






12. 


zaninut-tsu ebisu wemahiranni 
sacra edifieia e;u8 per/ieere me jussi 


V 


13. 


Nabiu 
detis^dbo 


pakit kishat «bamie ti 
jvdex . incolainim omnium cadi et 


irtsit 
Urras 


14. 


ishapa 
sceptrum 


ishartii weshatmikk gata-ja 
juttUim tenere fecit Jirmiter manum nieam 


15. beth Shftgatha beth-nO) AtOM a irtslt 
templum cuUus divini {quod est) palatium ooeli et ierrcB 
(ml. in urhe Bdbylanii) vel domtu ptUcherrima 


16. 


8ubat 
damum 


bel 

r^fis omnium 


ilu Maixiiik 

deorum Marduchi 




17. 


beth 


Kva 


papakba bielmti-su 





(et) templum Kua cedem sandam imperii mi 

18. karassi namri sballarish ashdakkan 

auro lucente splendid^ omavi 

19. betb zida esansisb ebosu 
cerarium iocrum de novo cedi/cavi 

(tcU., in urbe £ahj/lonit) 

20. in kaspa kunuud nstikti abnam 
cum argento auro preUoiis tqpidibui 

21. era mesbukajma erinu ? 
super lignum . . ^ (et) lignum cedrimum 

22. wesbaklil nbir-in 

petfed parietaf ^us 

23. Bitti el-ki sikarat Babel 
templvaii sphasrce (quod tit) turris in urbe Babt/lone 

24. ebnf ireehaklilu 
cedificavi (ac) tej'minavi 

25. in agnrri abnam canmt t^Hti 
Cum lateiibus politis lapidis cceruleif pretiosissimi 



1 



or ' mnuY.' 



• or r0ffUn natdfes m%hi concetsU^'-^egem me creavit, 

E 2 
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26. wevalla rishi-sha^ 
coronavi mmmum fadigium ejus 

27. niDumi-su bittas-sbapta-ki zikarat 
{etiam) pe^^favorem efus templum 7 planetwum (quod est) turris 

Bartsippa 
urhii Barfippce 

28. sba 8ar makri ebnsu 
quod rex antiquus asdificavU 

29. XLII amiiiat wezakkiru 
{ad altitudinem) 42 cuhUorum perduxit 

80. la wevalla risba-sba 

(sed) non imposuit coronam fastigio mo 

31 . valtu tamu riknti innamu 

6b dies antiquos in ruinam ceciderat (hcec turris) 
[pros magnd vetustaCe"] 

32. la sutisuru mutsie mienBba 
non curati fueranf canales aqiutrum ejus 

[omnino negledi fuerant] 



Second Column, 

1. taunnu rada 

proprid ruind (vel, suo ipsorum pondere) 

2. wenatbzu libitu-uba 
in terram ceciderant lateres ejus 

3. agurri-taklupti-sba uptaddini 
lateres pulchn vestienies earn disrupti erant 

4. libitti-kammi-sba isbapik tilanisb 
lateres Jbi^mantes molem ejus effusi et cum ruind 

dispersi erant 

6, ana ebiai-sba belni rabu Mardak 

ad perficiendum earn rex summus Marduchus 

6. wesbatkanDi libba 
commovit mihi cor 

* 'iha* (ejus) tejtu feminino (toiLy sacra domUs) ; ctiaro col. I., 1. 30, 32: 
coL II., ). 2, 3, &c 
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7 ashar-slia ]a eniu, la wenakkir 

(quippe) locua ej'ut non Icesus erat rum deUructui erat 
vel vastatus 
timibel-sha 
sacer lapis 
ejus primartus 

S. in ( . . . ) Shalmi in ta sha^' 

{igitur) in m^ise Shalmi in die futo 

sive pef'fectionis 

0. libitti-kummi-slia n . agnrri-taklupti-sha 

laierea formantes molem efui ei lateres pulchivs vettientet earn 

10. abtatti eiksiru 

Twvos circumposui 

11. mikitta-sha wevazzitsu 
.... ejus firmiler posui 

1 2. sidir sumi-ya 
sculpta verba nominis mei 

13. in kitarri abtatti sba ashkun 
in fastigio novo ejus figi curavi 

14. ana ebisbi-sba 

ad perficiendam earn 

15. a weval]u rishi-sba gatu ashkan' 

et coronandam summiiaiem eftis manum Jirmiter admovi 

16. Nabia aplu kinu tzakallam tsiri 
Tuoh / Naho deus filius gloriosus • . • • • summe ! 

17. sitlutbu naram Marduk 

amate It deo Marducho 

18. eibsbatu-ja ana damikti kbadish 
operibus meis in his edijiciis dlmndi 

19. nalHtzu 

da benedictionem I 

20. malatba dara, sbabie littuti 

copiam asvi Ulustrem proUm 

vel annorum 

* ' shaga * is perbape connected snth 'Bhagatho,* jnMie wonhip, 
' Here the oUier cylinder inaerts four lines, which indeed Mem neeeiaaiyy for 
otherwise the sense is truncated. 
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21. kuQ guza, labari palie, ramsot nakiri 
firmum ihronum longoM anno$ triumphum super ho$Us 

22. kashada mada yabi, ana sirikti snrkam 
victoriam magnam de inimicis cum ahundanUd^ tu da mihi I 

23. in itsli .... mu-ka kinu, mukin buluk 
in tuteld .... ttid gloriosd Ofundator . . . 

24. shamie a irtsit 

cceli et terrce 

25. yabaraka tami-ya sndur littuti 

"2^, BakhaT Marduk sar shamie u irtsit 

JUi primogmite Marduchi regis eceli et Urrm 

27. abi alidi-ka eibshatn-ja sumgiri 
{cuni) pcUre tuo qui genuit t^ optra mea bmigni aedpe 

28. kibidn muku-ya 

(et) nomen meum in quo conjido 
(velyjiducice mecc) 

29. Nabiu-kudur-ussur 

J!^ahochodro88or 

30. lu sar zaninan 
(qui) etiam (vocor) rex fundatar 

(hujus tempKf 

31. Uahakin in pi-ka 

protegas cum 9ceptro tuo I 

The following lines are inserted on one cylinder, after line 15, 
col. 2 :— 

1. kima labirim 

ut (erat) in antiquo 

2. esansish abni-su 
de novo construxi 

3. kima-sha tamu valluti 
(et) prout in diebus j>rioribus 

4. wevalla risha-sha 
coronavi fasdgium ejus 

^ oum exuberanti&f * to overflowing.* 
^ Nebo enim Marduchi filius fuii 
' ieu poiiusy ' rejc colens deum,* 
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Translation. 

Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon^ the glorious Sovereign, closely 
united to the heart of Marduk, the great high-prieet, the worshipper 
of Nebo, the glorious Ruler, whose soul has urged him to declare the 
glories of the supreme Ood ; the blameless Priest, the restorer of the 
Temples and the Sacred Treasuries ; the eldest son of Nabopolassar 
king of Babylon — I am he. 

The favour of Marduk the Great King gave unto me a royal 
birth, and to me he hath intrusted the completion of his sacred 
edifices. And Nebo the judge of the races of heaven and earth hath 
the sceptre of justice placed firmly in my hand. The temple of 
Shagatha (or divine worship) in Babylon, which is the palace of 
heaven and earth and the chosen dwelling place of Marduk king of 
the race of the gods — and also the temple of Kua the shrine of his 
godhead, with plates of gold I splendidly adorned. The sacred 
treasury I rebuilt anew. With silver and gold and precious stones, 
inemsted upon planks of meshttkan wood and cedar wood I completed 
its' adornment. 

The temple of the Sphere, which is the Tower of Babylon, I 
rebuilt and finished, and with slabs of the precious tamat stone I 
crowned its summit. And by his favour also, I rebuilt the temple of 
the Seven Spheres, which is the Tower of Borsippa, which a former 
king had built and had raised it to the height of 42 cubits but had not 
completed its crown or summit. From extreme old age it had 
crumbled down. The watercourses which once drained it had been 
entirely neglected. From their own weight its bricks had fallen 
down : the finer slabs which cased the brickwork were all split and 
rent, and the bricks which had formed its mound lay scattered in 
ruins. 

Then the Great Lord Marduk moved my heart to complete this 
temple ; for its site, or foundation, had not been disturbed, and its 
timihel, or sacred foundation-stone, had not been destroyed. 

In the month Shalmi, on a festival day, I replaced and renewed 
both the bricks of its mound and the finer slabs of its revetement. 
Then I firmly fixed up its mikitta and I placed upon its new crown 
the sculptured inscriptions of my name. For its summit, and its 
upper story I made .... like the old ones. — I rebuilt entirely this 
upper portion and I made its crown or summit as it had been planned 
in former days. 

Then do thou, Nebo, divine son of the supreme deity, thou most 
exalted tguhaUam, and iitluik beloved bj Maiduk^ bless abundantly 
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the work whicli I Have doDe in these edifices ! and grant nnto me 
plenty of years, an illustrioas progeny^ a firm throne, and a prolonged 
life, a triumph oyer foreign nations, and a great victory over my 
enemies. Grant these things nnto me ahundantly, and even to oyer- 
flowing. 

Under thy glorious protection, (Nebo) who art the founder of the 
.... of heaven and earth, let my days 

Oh eldest son of Marduk king of heaven and earth, do thou, 
together with thy father also, receive with favour these works that I 
have made. And may that name in which I put my trust — ^Nebor 
chadnezzar — and also my title of " King obedient to the gods,** be ever 
protected by thy holy sceptre I 



COMMEMTART. 

[The following abbreviations are here employed : E.I.H. — The great inaerip- 
tion of Nebachadnezzar, preserved in the India House. Sbnk. — The inaeriptim 
found at Senkereh, now in the British Museum. Fhill.— Inscription of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, now in the possession of Sir T. Phillips, Bart., lithographed by Groto- 
fend. GES.^Ge8eniu8*s Hebrew Lexicon. The Latin edition, Leipzio, 1833. In 
order to save trouble to scholars who may wish to verify the Hebrew words whiefa 
I have quoted from Gesenius, I have usually annexed to each citation the page of 
the Lexicon in which it is to be found.] 

First Column, 
Line 2. 'ribitu' rex ; whence 'ribitut' regnum, often occurs. 

' itut.' This passage is difficult. The following remarks may 
perhaps throw some light upon it. In the E.I.H. inscrip- 
tion (IX. ad finem), Nebuchadnezzar says to the god 
Marduk "lamthekinr; .... mudib libbi-ka :'* which I 
render conjunctissimus cordi (no, for ' wedib ' signifies coU" 
junxl or univi in several passages. 

I think our present passage ' itut kun libbi Marduk ' has the 
same meaning, ' It ' signifies unus, in very numerous 
passages. It is the Assyrian pronunciation of the Chaldee 
•711 unu8, which appears to have sounded nearly as the 
syllable r)h in Greek, or heed in English. It is well-known 
that the Hebrew letter n Heth, is the same as the Greek 
H or i;ra, and it occupies exactly the same place in the 
alphabet.* And whatever may have been the case in other 
times and places, in the Assyrian times the letter 17 often 
sounded as the Greek H. Thus, for example, the word 

> Between Zam and Tcth in Hebrew, and between Zeta and Theta in Gieek. 
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whicli the Hebrews write /lium streets, is written ' rebu ' 
or ' ribu ' in the Assyrian inscriptions ; * ribati ' in Bellino's 
cylinder^ 1. 62. 

To return from this digression. The Hebrew possesses 
(derived from same root "Tn t*nw«) the verb "711^ to unite 
(Ges. p. 417)/ which in accordance with the previous 
observations may have sounded ^ yid' or 'yehid.' I think 
that ' itut ' is the Assyrian participle from this verb, and 
meant unitus. 
Line 2. ' kun ' Jiitnua and firmly often occurs. The same in Hebrew 
' kun ' ]0 firrmvU, firmuB fuU, &c. (Ges. p. 468.) Thus 
' kun guza ' is firmus thronus in this inscription^ col. 11.^ 
1.21. 

' libbi ' from * lib * the heart So in Hebrew, ^^ coi* ; in Arabic 
the same. 
Lines, 'ishakku' and 'shakanakku' (1. 6), both signify sacerdos. 
They seem to be words of the old Hamite language. The 
reader will do well to consult a very learned memoir by 
Dr. Hincks on the Priest-Kings of Babylon, in the 
"Journal of Sacred Literature," No. 16, for January, 1859, 
in which these two words are fully discussed. 
Line 4. ' mida ' rex, vel imperator, I think it possible that we have 
here the true etymology of the celebrated name of King 
Midas. *' Mida rex " in Horace. From the same root I 
derive the word 'nimidi.' 'Guza nimidi' is a royal chair 
of state : there is a bas-relief in the British Museum repre- 
senting Sennacherib in his ' guza nimidi,' with an inscrip- 
tion. It is figured in Layard*s "Nineveh," p. 150: 
"Sennacherib sar Ashur in [guza nimidi wesibu," &c. 
(* wesibu ' sedens.) 

' Imga * glorious : an old Hamitic word. Compare E.LH. 
* rub imga ' rex nobilis. 

'Alkakat.' We find in another inscription 'alkakat gurdi- 
ya ' the praises of my heroic actions, 

* dandanni ' greatest of the great. This epithet of the supreme 
god Marduk often occurs.' I am in doubt whether it should 
not, at least in some cases, be read ' rebrebni,' because I find 
that word in the Chaldee of Daniel^ applied to princes. 
(Ges. p. 921.) 
Line 5. 'nasha' Ib to lift on high, Hebrew Kl^O {(^^s* P- 689) sustulit, 

' He renders it unitutf eonjwiehu fuU, se conjufutU. 
' For example, Pmtu III, 2. 
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exttUU, e.g. voceni, vtdtum, oculos, animuniy manum, pedes, 
caput, &c. The following phrase occurs three times in 
Exodus, chapters xxxv and xxxvi: 'lebbi nashat-iii/ which 
Gesenius renders animus meus effert me, i.e, incitat me ad 
aliquid. This is very near to our phrase in 1. 5, ^ nasha 
utzuna-su/ and still nearer to what we find in E.LH. 3, 19; 

* nash-anni libbi * my heart incited me (to finish the temple 
of Shagathn). I think, therefore, that the meaning of 1. 5 
is well determined. 

'Utzuna* pectus, occurs in other passages. Hebrew l(ff\ 
'hutzun* sinus (Ges. p. 362). 
Line 6. 'Shakanakku ' see the Note to col. II. 30. 

Mabkha ' so in E.LH. 1. 11. 

* Shagathn.' At first I supposed that the Beth Shagathn was 
an individual temple so named at Babylon, and that Beth 
Zida was another ; but I have since found that in almost 
every great city there were buildings so named, and there- 
fore I now think that it has the general meaning of temple, 
or place of worship. It is derived I believe from ' shagad ' 
to worship, fall doum in adoration before an image, ficc, 
Hebrew TUD (Ges. p. 703), from whence, as Gesenius well 
observes, is derived the Arabic 'shejed' to adore, and 

* mesjid ' a house of prayer (which latter word has become 
in English a mosque, I find that Mr. Cureton in his Syriac 
gospels, p. xlvii, says that ' Bith Shagadtha' means a house 
of worship, and ' mashgad ' is worship. And Gastelli's 
Lex. Syr. p. 578, has 'shagad' adoravit. 

Line 10. 'ninuv' favor, gi'atia. Hence the verb 'weninu' 7 showed, 
favour or m^ercy (to a captive monarch). 
' Belni.' At first I took this word to mean my lord, but I have 
since found that 'belnu ' or ' belna' is simply lord. Thus 
we find one of the deities called 'belna of the gods.' 

Line 11.' kinish ' adverb from ' kinu ' which occurs 1. 2. 

* obnu ' creavit ; ' ebn-annima * creavH me, 

Linel2. 'wemahir ' is usually he gave a commission or command; 

* wemahir-anni ' he commanded, me. 

Line 13. ' pakit * judex, is Hebrew "pj^ 'pakid ' a prefect or governor, 
either civil or military (Ges. p. 837). 

* kish * getis, trihus, genus, I am inclined to derive it from 

the verb * kish,' which means in Assyrian to divide, 
separate, cut off a portion or part of anything. 
Line 14. ' ishapa' sometimes ' ishpa ' sceptrum. 
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* isharti ' ofjuztuXy Hebrew ^ttf^ ' ishar ' justuM. 

* weshatmikh ' is the ' sha ' or causative coi\jngation of 
*timikh' to grcup, Hebrew Heraek' y^r\ (Gee. p. 1059), 
whence ' weshatmikh ' he caused to graep. When the king 
seizes a wild beast, or prisoner in battle, this verb ^ timikh * 
is- used. 

LiQ9 16. ^ subat' a dwdling, occurs continually. It is the Phoenician 
word 'subat' habUatio {see Qesenii '^ Monumenta PhoBuicia/' 
p. 427. He renders l/mit^ by habitatio ^'us ; the word is 
plainly derived from the Hebrew ^^ habitare. 

Line 1 8, ' Khurasi ' is the origin of Xfw<Tos, In Hebrew it takes the 
form J^nn *ohruii* or *kheruz' (Ges. p. 368). 

Line 19. 'esansish ' from ' san ' novu^. 

Line 20. *nisikti* the etymology may be ^0^ ' nasik* prineeps (Ges. 
p. 671), royal stones, i.e., precious stones, 

* abnam ' plural of 'abn * a stone, Hebrew ]3J^. 

Line 21. 'Erinu* compare Phill. III. 36. 'Erinu daliti valtu 
Labnann dishti eilliti' cedar planks {btkroi) from Lebanon's 
precious forests. 

Line 28. ' El-ki ' seems to he the divine sphere, I conjecture that 'ki ' 
is an abbreyiation for ' kikir ' Hebrew "^^^ sphcera (Ges. 
p. 479). Compare Phill. I. 39, respecting this temple. 

Line 27* 'ninumi.' Vide note, 1. 10. 

' bittasHshapta-ki ' as I read it, I consider to be a rapid pro- 
jiunciation (pronounced as one word) of 'bittashapta kl* 
temple of the sewn spheres. The first S is therefore merely 
euphonic. Unless we should prefer to suppose that the 
Assyrian language sometimes introduced an article like the 
Arabic 'al' and Hebrew n or 'ha»' ' Bit-al-shapta ' 
would then be a sort of Arabic form, which, however, the 
Arabs would pronounce * bit-ashnshapta,' euphonuje ixtusd. 

Line 29. Here M. Oppert has fallen into a very serious error, and 
dr^wn others into it, which renders it requisite to give it 
our consideration. The passage merely informs us that an 
ancient king had commenced this temple, and raised it to 
the height of 42 ^hu,' but had failed to complete its highest 
story. Now the ' hu ' (which seems to be an old Hamitic 
term), is synonymous with the amma, or cubit of the 
Hebrews. This is proved by two passages of the E.I.H. 
inscription when compared together (viz. VI. 25 and VIII. 
45. This remark was first made by Dr. Hincks). This is 
the simple meaning ; but M» Oppert supposed the passage to 
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mean that 42 ages or genei^aiumB ofmen had elapsed since the 
first building of the temple, which would go far to identify it 
with the biblical Tower of Babe], especially as he finds in 
1. 32 a statement that the language of the builders became 
disordei'ed / 

Line 31. 'innamu' seems to be the Niphal of pD^mnkh' to decay 
(Ges. p. 610), whence passive Mnnamuh.' Compare 
Senk. 1. 14, where we haye simply 'imu tilanish' ii had 
cJiimhUd in ruin. 

Line 32. ' sutishur ' is very often used for keeping a thing in good order, 
e.g. ^sutishur nisi' the good government of men, E.I.H. I. 44. 
' mutsie mie ' Hebrew ' mutza mim ' D>0 K2DD /<>»« ofitiarunt 
(Ges. p. 55Q), from * mnixai^ [exitus, and 'mi' water (Ges. 
p. 567). Again * mutza' is from ^2P 'it«a* exire (Gke. 
p. 435). The word is very common in Assyrian. 

Second Column. 

Line 1. This line is difficult. I believe that Hzun' when it com- 
mences a sentence, signifies their own, or his own, as in that 
most emphatic curse in the inscription of Tiglath Pileser : 
^'Tzun kabubut kushakkayabi ana matti-su latdi,** may hit 
oian hlood-relations he the traitors who shall admit his enemie$ 
into the land ! Compare also what is said in the Annals of 
Ashurakhbal about the revolted Assyrians who were in 
arms — '^ tapan tzun kabubu " — against their own blood and 
kindred. 

* Radn ' or perhaps ' uradu ' I translate a faXl to the gt^und, — 
' ruina.* It admits of two difierent etymologies in Hebrew ; 
one is from ^y* * irad ' to fall down (decidit, concidit, Ges. 
p. 442), also ^0 throw down; whence Hiphil,*7n^n 'hurid' 
{defecity Ges. ibid.) 

The other verb is "ni * radad ' formed by reduplication from 
the simple n ' rad' to fall to the earth, also to throw down 
ijiumi prostravU, Ges. p. 923). 

'wenathzu' had fallen in ruin; from 'natsah' nXJ ^ ^ 
ruined (of cities) Ges. p. 682. ' Gallim natsim ' are desolate 
ruins. 

' libitu ' for ' libintu ' ewphonice causd. From ' libin ' a brick ; 
Hebrew Q^. 
Lino 3. ' taklupti ' a substantive of the T form, from ' khallupti ' a 
covering. In the annals, we read in the account of battle 
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spoils, 'khallupti zab khallupti thatra* armour of mm and 
trappings of horses. 
* aptaddiru ' they were split. T conjugation of the verb ' patar » 
njOS)> ^ *P^*^ (Ges. p. 818), the same in Arabic. 

Line 4. ' kum ' a mound. Related to the Hebrew Dip, ' kum ' surgere. 
'ishapik' effusi sunt. Passive of 'shapak' 'jDti^, effundere, 
and in 'Niphal/ effusus est (Ges. 1032), said of earthworks, 
mounds, &c. For * ishapik' (Senk. 15) has Mshapku.' 
*tilanish' from Heb. 'tila* a ruin (Ges. 388). Assyrian 
adyerbs usually end in 'ish,* but sometimes in ^nish.' 
Thus we find both 'ajbubish' and 'abubanish' in use. 

Line 6. * weshatkanni' may be thus explained : 'weshatik' he moved, 
('sha' or causative conjugation of 'etik' to move), Heb. 
p'^njf, the hiphil of pnjf, which (Ges. p. 807) interprets 
mxyvity dimovit, &o. And thence 'weshatk-anni' he moved 
unto me, Mibba' {fihe heart), i.e. he moved my fieart 
('ana ebisi-sha') to finish it. With this passage maybe 
compared E.LH. 8, 19 'nash-anni libbi' he excited my 
heart; also E.I.H. 2, 10. 

Line 7. 'la eniu.' Compare E.LH. 8, d7> ^la enu/ Its site vkls not 
much injured ('la eniu'), from 'enah' Hjy, to injure. 
(Ges. 781.) 

Line 8. The rebuilding of Birs Nimrud is also given in the E.I.H. 
col III. adfinem. 
I have translated 'shaga' in die festo. It is, perhaps, con- 
nected with ' shagathu' public worship. Other inscriptions 
seem to say that the foundation stone was laid *' during the 
worship of the people." It is, however, possible that 
'saga ' may mean a grand day (from Chaldee 'shaga' l^3it^, 
great (Ges. p. 956). 

Line 10. 'abtatti' may mean new, from £9X^ 'abat' mutavit, (Ges. 
p. 730.) 

Line 13. I am obliged to Mr. Norris for pointing out that the word on 
the cylinder is 'kitarri.' This I render the crown of the 
building, from 'kitar' a crown, Hebrew 1/13, Greek Kirapis 
and Kibapis* 
'ashknn' figendum curavi. 'Sha' or causative conjugation 
of yo, ' kun' flxum, firmum vel stabilem esse. 

Line 16. ' aplu kinn.' Here the god Nabo is said to be the eldest son 
of Marduk. Compare Seuk. 5, whore Nebuchadnezzar 
himself is called the eldest son (' aplu kinu' or ' bal kinu ') 
of Nabopolassar. 

Line 22. ' kaahada,* victoria, passim occurrit. 
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'ana sirikti* to an overflowing extent (Gee. p. 723) ; 'eirik' 
niD, redundantia. 

' surkam.' * Sarku ' merely signifies give thou ! but ^ snrkam ' 
give thou unto me I 

In another inscription where Xabonidus prays the gods to give 
long life to his eldest son, Bel-sar-nssnr, he says : ^ Snriku 
tami-su/ &c. Grant unto him length of days like the heavenly 
cyclesy &o. 
Line 25. ' Yabaraku,' &c. This is obscure. The inscription of Nabo-' 
nidns apparently has (iii. 38) a resembling passage, which 
I read ' Yabariku tami-ya litti sudiri sha yaati/ which seems 
to mean let my days he blessed with a progeny as valiant as 
myself. 
Line 26. In an important passage of another inscription, some fn^tiyes 
from Babylon, defeated by Sennacherib or his generals, fly 
to the court of the King of Susa, and address him thus : 
" Oh, eldest son of Umman ! (' Bukhar Umman 1') send thy 
army to our assietance ! " &c , &o. It may be observed 
that Umman was the great national deity of the SasianSi 
identical, probably, with the Ammon of Egypt. And it 
will be remembered that among the hieroglyphics of 
Karnak there is a scene where the ambassadors of an Eastern 
nation (perhaps Babylonians or Snsians) are introduced to 
the presence of the Pharaoh Ramses, entreating him for 
peace, and they commence their discourse to him, " Oh I 
son of Ammon !'* &c., &o. 

' Bukhar' is the Hebrew ' bukhur' 11M, Jilius primogenitus^ 
(Gos. 147), and I think Nebo is here called ''the son of 
Marduk," for we leam from several other inscriptions that 
he was considered to bo the son of that deity. And 
ion is derived from 1D3, ' bakhar' to he first in time, to 
he early : applied to the first hour of the day, the first 
ripened fruits of the earth, <&c., &c. And also in the sense 
primogenitus fuit. For this meaning Gosenius quotes 
Lovit. XXV ii. 26. 
Line 27. 'sumgiri' an imperative from a verb 'magir' or 'migir.' 
I have rendered it receive with favour. In the E.I.H, 
Inscription, Nebuchadnezzar says to his deity, *Mugur 
nish gati-ya,' receive with favour the work of my hands. 
' Makar* to receive, seems a different word, but nearly 
related. 

'Eibshatu' toorks, from 'ebsh' to work, an Assyrian form of 
T^y, ' ebd,' which meant primarily to work (lahoravif^ opus 
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fieii), (Ges. 726) ; ea?. ^. in Exodus, xx. 9, " Six days 
shalt thou work." 
^ Abi alidi^ka' cum patre tuo qui U generaviL We mast not 
read ' abi alikika ' which would be thy deeeated father, 
and would be a phrase without any meaning. 'Alidi' 
comes from ih^, 'yalad' generare (Ges. 422, genuit 
pater)) ex,gr. Psalm ii. 7, tv, es Jlliug mens, liodie te genui 
(yaldathi>ka). 
I render our passage then, ** Do thou, Q Nebo ! with thy celestial 
father f receive with favour the works which I have made." 
But as the passage is an important one, I will add other 
testimony. In another inscription, Nabonidus addresses 
the Sun thus : " Thou, Sun, together with the god Sen, 
thy father, protect the works of these three temples with 
thy holy sceptre !** Here the phrase is the same, * Sen abi 
alidi-ka' (cum deo Sen qui te genuit). And shortly afterwards 
he addresses a goddess, the daughter of Sen, in exactly the 
same words, praying her to join with her father in granting 
their common protection to the Temples. Therefore I 
render our passage, '' Nebo ! with thy father MarduJc, bless 
these jny works and protect them with thy holy sceptre !" 
for so the prayer concludes. 

Line 28. 'kibidu' nomen, usually 'kibitu;' ea.gr, E.I.H. (X. 1), 
* Kibitukka' {in thy name), * riminu Marduk' (0 supreme 
Marduh /), * Bith ebus' (/ have built this temple). 
'muku' Heb. jTlpD, 'muku* or 'mukua' spes, fiducia. 
(Ges. 611.) 

Line 29. In this passage the king appeals to the god Nabiu to take 
under his special protection the royal name in which he 
places his trust, ' Nabiu-kudur-ussur.* Evidently for the 
reason that this name of good omen signifies Ndbiu protect 
the king ! I hope to show this on another occasion, when 
treating on the meaning of the ro3ral names. But this view 
of the signification of the name makes the appeal to Nabiu 
to protect it, highly appropriate. 

IJnc 30. ' lu sar zaninan ' is then added, a phrase of some difilculty. 
' Lu ' means ' and moreover.* Singularly enough I do not find 
any mention of this important word in the writings of 
Assyrian scholars Its force and meaning are well exem- 
plified in the following passage (exceedingly analogous to 
the present one) which occurs in E.I.H. (four last lines of 
col. IX,) 
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1. Anaka lu ear tzanita I am both the devoted King 

2. madib libbi-ka closely joined to thy heart 

3. Lu shakanakku itbisu and also the pious High Friesi 

4. zanin kala makhazi-ka. the restorer of all thy temples. 

This important passage slionld be added to those which 
Dr. Hincks has collected in his essay on Babylon and its 
Priest Kings.^ I think ' sar tzanita' in 1. 1 may refer to 
the king as " obeying the wishes of the gods," from Hebrew 
' tzana' J;^^{ humilis, submissus fuU (Ges. p. 868). Bat in 
Birs Ninirud, 1. 30, we read ' sar zaninan' either from the 
same root yyil, and the syllable ' an' which is often used 
absolutely for the deity^ meaning rex Deo devotus, or else 
from the ordinary verb ' zanin' to build, which would only 
give us the meaning of rejc constructor. Any how it seems 
that the King implores Nebo, to protect with his sceptre 
BOTH his royal name Nebuchadnezzar and also his title 
of ' Sar zanina.' The Assyrian kings had often two names, 
I believe that Sargon had the second title of '^Shalmanezer^** 
which has proved a source of much embarrassment to ohro- 
nologers. 
Line 31. ' lishakin' protect thou I The ' sha ' conjugation of the verb 
WD 'kanan' to protect (tuitus est : protexit, Ges. p. 490), 
which has the same meaning in Arabic. The imperatire 
'kannah' protect, is found in the Psalms, 
'in pi-ka* toith thy sceptre. This prayer, or a similar one, is 
found in many other inscriptions. It is often changed for 
' in shipti-ka' or ' shiptukka' which is equivalent. Hebrew 
ZD3l^*shebt' or 'shopt' a sceptre (sceptrum regis, Ges. p. 
977, No. 3). For instance, in the cylinder of Nabonidus, 
the god Sen is invoked to protect with his sceptre his three 
temples * lishakin shipdukka.' Aud in another inscription 
of the same king, the Sun is invoked to protect the tporkt 
of six temples. 



This inscription determines the site of the groat city of Borsippa, 
which was previously unknown. And when in addition to that it is 
remembered under what very interesting and exciting circumstances 
the discovery of the inscribed cylinders was mado by Sir H. Rawlin- 

» •* .Journal of Sncretl Litcinturc,*' No. 16. .January 1«5!), 
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80D, I think that scholars will not gradge any amount of labour that 
may be required for the full elucidation of their meaning. On that 
acconnt I have made my commentary rather fuller and more diffuse 
than would otherwise hav^e been necessary. 

I will terminate this memoir by transcribing M. Oppert's version. 
I must add, however, that it is about three years since I received it 
from him, and in the interval he may have changed his opinion upon 
some important parts, which I certainly think cannot be sustained^ 
of his version. 



M. Oppert's Translation. 
l^Fram p. 34 of his " Chronologie des Assyrima et des Bdbyhniens,^*'] 

Yoici la tradnction presque litt6rale de I'inscription de Borsippa^ 
on de la tour de Babel : — 

'* Nabuchodonosor, roi de Babylone, serviteur de TEtre Eternel, 
qui occupe le coeur de Merodach, le monarque supreme, qui exalte 
Nebo, le sauveur, le sage, qui prete son oreille aux instructions du 
grand Dien : le roi-vicaire^ jngeaut sans injustice, qui a reconstruit 
la pyramide (Babil) et la tour a Stages (Birs-Nimroud), fils de 
Nabopolassar, roi de Babylone, moi. 

" Nous disons : Merodach, le grand seigneur, m'a lui-mcmo 
cngendr^, il m'a enjoint de reconstruiro ses demenres. Nebo, qui 
surveille les legions da ciel et do la terre, a charg6 ma main du sceptre 
de la justice. 

"La Pyramide est le grand temple du ciel et de la terro, la 
domeare du maitre des dieux, Merodach. J en ai restaure en or pur, 
le sanctuaire, le lieu de repos de sa souverainete. La tour a etages, 
la maison ^tcmelle que j'ai refond^e et rebatie, je I'ai construite en 
argent, en or et autres m^taux ; en briques 6maill^s, en c^dre et en 
cypres, j'en ai acheve la magnificence. 

" Le premier Edifice, qui est le temple des assises de la terre, et 
auquel se rattache la m^moire de Babylone, jo Tai acheve, j'en ai 61ev6 
le faite en brique et en cuivre. 

" Nous disons pour le second qui est cet 6difice-ci : le temple des 
sept lumi^res de la terre auquel se rattache la m6moire de Borsippa, 
et quo le premier roi a commence (on compte de la 42 vies haimaincs), 
sans en achever le faite, avait 6t<S abandonn6 depuis do longues anndes. 

> Elle se trmive en ce moment au Mus^e britnnniqco. 
VOL. XTIII. F 
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lis y avaient proKr6, en d6sordre^ rexpression de lenrs pens^.^ Le 
trcmblement de terre et ie tonnerre avaient 6branl^ la briqne erne, 
avaient fendu la briqne cnite des rev^tements ; la briqne orne des 
stages s*ltait 6bon1le en fonnant des collines. A le refEkire^ le grand 
dien M^rodach a engag6 men coenr : je n'ai pas toucb^ k remplacement, 
jo n'ai pas attaqu^ les fondations. Dans le mois da saint, an jonr 
hcurenx, j*ai ceint par des galeries la briqne erne des stages et la 
briqne cuite des revetements. J'ai renonvele la rampe circnlaire. 
J ai pos6 la m^moire de mon nom dans les pourtours des galerieflJ 
Comme jadis ils en avaient con9u le plan, ainsi j'ai fond6 et rebaii 
Tedifice^ comme 9*avait ^te dans les temps 61oign6s, sunsi j'en ai €lev6 
le faite. 

" Nebo, toi qni t'engendres toi-meme, intelligence supreme, 
sonverain qui exaltes M6rodach, b6ni8 mes oeuvres pour que je domine. 
Accorde-moi pour toujours une race dans les temps 61oign6s, la multi- 
plication septuple des naissances, la solidity dn trdne, la yiotoire de 
V6^e, Tan^antissement des rebelles, la conquete des pays eonemiA I 
Dans les colonnes de ta table 6ternelle qui fixe les sorts du ciei 
et de la terre, consigne la longue dur6e de mes jours, insoris les 
naissances ! 

^' Imite, 6 M^rodaoh, roi du ciel et de la terre, le p^re qui t*a 
engendr6, b^nis mes cenvres, Thonneur de ma puissance, Nabuchodo- 
iiosor^ lo roi qui a reconstruit ceci, demeure devant ta face." 



II.— THE INSCRIPTION OP MICHAUX. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

This very curious inscription was discovered by the traveller Michanx 
in the ruins of a palace on tlie banks of the Tigris, one day's journey 
below Bagdad, not far from the site of the ancient Ctesipbon. It was 
brought by him to Paris, where it is now preserved. It was published 
many years ago in a little work entitled " Notice des Monumens du 
Cabinet du Roi," where it occupies two plates. A note (p. 71) informs 
us that these are taken from Millin's " Monumens in6dits," 2 vols. 4to. 
Paris, 1802. This copy, though rudely executed, is tolerably exact, 
and is creditable to the work in which it appeared. 

* C'est CO quo la Biblo nomme la confusion des Inngues. 
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Age of the Imeriptim^ 

I ftsel great hesitation in ezpreasing any definite opinion respecting 
the age of this inscription. It contains no date ; and there would be 
no reason to suggest one date more than another, if it were not for a 
singular cironmstance. 

The inscription relates to the gift of a field situated near the Tigris 
to a person who rejoices in the remarkable appellation of Kbiga-ship* 
Mardnk (or ''Mardi^k is the good king"), who was the son of a man 
called In-beth-shagathu-zirashbity which probably means " chief priest 
in the holy temple." Now there is in the British Museum a certain 
black stone, found at Za^aleh, near Babylon, and carefully dated both 
at the beginning and the end as having been written in the first year 
of King Marduk-haddon. It relates to a contract, or agreement, and 
is attested by seyeral witnesses, among whom occurs this identical 
Khiga-ship-Marduk, son of In-beth-shagathu-zirashbit. For surely 
this must be the same individual whose name is found on the stone of 
Michaux, there being absolute identity in the spelling of the names 
both of fatlier and son. And it would be too extraordinary if another 
father and son had these same names ; and therefore, if this identity is 
admitted, it follows that Michaux's inscription was engraved in the 
reign of Marduk-haddon. 

Marduk-haddon^ was king of Babylonia about the year 1120 B.C., 
and was contemporary with Tiglath Pileser I, king of Assyria, as is 
known from the celebrated inscription of Bavian. And the language 
of the inscription has certainly a considerable resemblance to the 
inscription of Tiglath Pileser in several of its phrases. 

There is, however, rather a formidable objection to the adoption of 
so early- a date as 1120 B.C. for the inscription, namely that there 
occurs mention in it of a city called Kar-Sargina ; and if this be the 
Kar-Sargina founded by Sargina, king of Assyria, about 720 b.c., it is 
plain that the Michaux inscription must be four hundred years later 
than the period above named, and must have been written in the days 
of a king named Marduk-haddon the Second, of whom nothing else is 
known. But I rather think that the first hypothesis is the true one, 
and that the name Sargina was much older than the monarch who 
reigned in 720. Indeed, I Xhink I have remarked the name in \QTy 

1 The name is mrritten ^ Marduk-adan-akhi,' and so it is trnnBcribcd by 
KawlinsoD and Hincks. £ut I think it likely that it ^^as pronounced Marduk- 
akbi-adan or Harduk-haddon, judging from the analogy of the name of ' Ashur- 
akhi-adan,* the Eiarhaddon of our English Bibles. 

F 2 
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old inscriptions, tbongh I cannot at present refer to the passage. I 
may add that Dr. Hincks has given it as his opinion that this inscription 
is more than three thousand years old ; he therefore considers it at 
least as old as the reign of Tiglath Pileser I, B.C. 1150. 

The subject of the inscription is the gift of a fields part of the 
estate of a man named Killi^ to his granddaughter — perhaps as her 
marriage portion. The estate seems to have lain on the banks of the 
Tigris. The field given was in shape like the half of a square ; it was 
bounded on the east apparently by a high bank of earth raised by the 
river side to protect the land from the ravages of floods. On the north 
and south it was bounded by the remaining portions of the estate of 
Killi ; and on the west by the estate of another person named Tnla or 
Tulatza. 

I have availed myself at line 9 of some remarks by Dr. Hiucks on 
the value of the measure called the 'gar' in the " Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy," vol. 23, p. 39. And after finishing my trans* 
lation I consulted that given by M. Oppert in the " Chronologie des 
Assyriens et des Babylon iens," page 40, and dated May^ 1856. In 
three instances I found it advisable to adopt his translation, and these I 
have carefully pointed out; in all other respects I have given my 
translation as I obtained it by independent research. 



Inscription. — First Column, 

1. XXIV zir as bitash I ha rebtn 

24 linece scriptcB ad amplitudhieni unius meiwiras majoris 

2. agar ir Abna-Nebo 
agrum urhis Abna-Ncbo 

3. tik nahal Ami-kalkal in bith Y Killi 
juxta flumen Aquce-magncc in fundo viri KUH 

4. hatzib mulizi 
figiircB quadrilaterce elongatco 

5. Ill susi anta im shatra 
ter Bexagiiiia {menmrw) superins (ad) pJagam Orientalem : 

vassndu 
versiis 
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G. namar khudada 

coUetn, vd mdem tcrrce aggesUB 

7. Ill sasi kita im martu 

iev sexaginta {m&iisuroe) inferius (nd) lAagam Occidenialem : 
vassadu 
versus 

8. bith y Tuoatza 
fundum viri Tunatzu 

9. I sas L gar sbakki anta im 
sexaginta (mensurce) et 50 gar (...) supevius {ad) 2)laga7ii 

sidi 
borealem 

10. vassadu bith ^ Killi 

versus fundum viri KiUi 

11. I sas L gar sbakki anta iui 
sexaginta (mensurce) el 50 gar (...) super ius (ad) plagam 

irla 
Australem 

12. vassadu bitb ^ Killi 

versus fundum viri Killi 

13. y Elisut-ussur tar Y Killi 
vir Elisui'Ussur fUius viri Killi 

14. anasbal ir Kar-Sarginaiti 

fosminas urhem Castellum-Sarginw {lidbilanti) 

15. tar-sbal-su bitb-kbira Y Kbiga-sbip-Marduk 

ejus fUim uxori viri Khiga-sliip-Marduh 

16. tar Y In-betb-shagatbu-zir 
fiUi viri In-heth-sliagathuzir 

17. asbblt ana tamu zati idan 
asIihU in sempitenium dedit 

18. u Y Kbiga-ship-Marduk 
et vir Khiga-ship'Marduk 

19. tar Y Iii-betb-sbtigatbu-zir-aslibit 
jilius viri In-btth'shagathu-zir-asli^it 
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20. ana ashkari la rash! 

in rei memoriam sempitemam 

21. nish ill rabi u elisut 
8i^fna augtuta deorum magnorum et dmrum 

22. in naepa suata itsliat 
in tahuld hdc sculpsit 

Second Column, 

1. Im matima in arknt tami 
8% atiquis in futurU diebus 

2. in akhi tarl imrii^ 
inter fratres {vel) Jllios familicB 

3. nisuti u salati 
virorum aut feminarum 

4. arditi u kinati 
lervorum aut anciUarum 

5. sha bit Y KiUi luhu beltarda 

domiis viri KiUi sive juvenis? 

6. luhu itubn luhu yamn 
sive .... sive {quispiam sit ?) 

7* sha .... ana tabul atzib suatu 

ad destructionem icidpturm hvjus 

8. a natzn suthurri anni 
et ruinam lUerarum scriptarum harum 

9. itzatzu atsib suatu 
ahscindet aliquid (de) sculpturd kdo 

10. luhu ana il weshashraku 
sive Deufn} violenier Jranget 

i.€,, imagines deorum 

11. luhu ana ziga weshassn 
sive 

12. luhu ana ramani-su ishakkanu 
sive 

' Sapi 'Deui* panitur looo * deorum.* 
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13. butza mitsira u euthurra 

(vet) numerum linearum et lUerarum icriptarum 

14. weshannu 

mutabii 

15. nikarta kitzata 
novas sctdpturas 

16. in tsibbi ishakkanu 
super (scil. tahuld) pon^ 

17. hatzib ki malusi val nakiiu 
figuram terras quadrUaieram elongatam non vere seiitatam (esse) 

18. igabba 
dixerit 

19. u luhu as8U arrati silikti 

sive cum ? impi-ecaiione (ei) irrisione 

20. naepa atsib saata 
lapidem scidpium hunc 

21. shak la sbakka irba 
in locum non idoneum f elevahU 

22. fiinu ussarti nakara akba 
suassiln toMasJlgUnas novas efinget 

23. timida wemabaru 
figlinas {eas) in conspectu ponet 

24. naepa anna wesbfUBSu 

{et) tahdam hanc loco negUcto reponet 

Third Column, 

1. ana ami inandu 

in aquis suhmerget 

2. in (pisbati) itamiru 
in frtutiila franget 

3. in abnam arbatu 

in lapidem quadrabit [«ct?., ut edificio cuidam construendo 
viserviat] 

4. in (asb ?) iflarrabn 
in iqne cremdbit ' 
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5. 



wepasa 


thu 


mperficiem ejus alradtt 


Shanama 


isliaddaru 


(e^) res alias 


inscrihet 


u asbar 


la niari 


et in locum 


obscurum 


isliakkanu ; 


(ansli ?) euatu 


reponet 


virum Ulum 


>->^ Ann 


>->{^ Sin ^-J^ Bita 


(leas Anu 


deus Sin deus Bita 


u ^>^ 


Makh ila raba 


et d€as 


MaJch dii magni 


etzish 


likkilmu-su 


veltU arbor 


sic casdant eum 



10. 

11. 

{/erro caditur) 

12. dusut-tzu litzukha likalliku zir-sa 
patres ejus^ abducant {et) spolient familiam ejus 

13. >->f- Marduk bel rab aganu bella 
deus Marduk dominus magnus 

14. rikitzQ la padira liakli-su 
vinculis non rumpendis vindat eum 

15. >->^ Sbemesh ditar rab (shamie) u (irtsit) 
deus Sol gubemator magnus cceli et terra 

16. la-din zirdi-sn : as pulikti 
det vel tradat {eum) inimicis ejus {el) ad labores serviles 

17. litzibit-zu 
captivum trahat eum 

18. >*>^ Sanna ^Hf" "^^^ ^^^ (sbamie) 

dea Sanna dea Jluvioimm pluvias cceli 
iUiti 
dlviies vel copiosas 

19. ishru akilu bari lilabbitsu 
liberabtt {et) frugcs campi prwcipita trahat 

vel emittet velfrumentum 

' Scilicet eorun monumcntat vclfonan o^a ipta. 
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20. ki (....) in sliaklut ar-su 

agrum ejus 

21. lirtabbut 
pluviU vastet, vel inU7idet 

22. >->f- Ishtar billat (shainio) u (irtsit) 

dea Ishtar regina call et teircB 

23. tasiba ana makhar ili u svri 
quos sedet in throio hi ccrario Dei et regis 

vel (jazophylacio 
[nenipe in palatio sic dicto^ nbi simulacrum deou Ishtarae conq)i' 
ciehalur] 

24. ana silikti lirtidad-8U 

ad pavlinentuni prostemat eum 

Fourth Column. 

1. >^>?- Ninev bal bethkhira 
deus Ninev filius ccelestis f 

2. tar ^>{' Si^ *siru 
JUitu del Sin subiimis 

3. 8utza niitzir-6U 

tineas in lapide sculptas 

4. a suthurrasu litznkba 
et tahulas scriptas ejus aufcrat 

5. >->f- Grula billat rebta khirat ^>^ Sbeniesb 
dea Quia rejina magna uxor dei Solis 

irlu 
in cwlo meridiajio 

G. tsimda la atbza in tzumri-su 
nexus ? 

7. liBbkum : daba u sbirka ' 
infligat : morbos et 

8. ki ami lirat-sa 

0. >^>|L Ycm tik rabu (sbamie) n (irtsit) 
deus Yem (. . .) magniis coeli et terra 



60 
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10. tar >->f- Ann gardn 




filius dei Anu poUntis 




11. agar-sn lirkhitza 




(in) agrum ejtia fuhnina miUat 




12. >->^ sha adan tapli 


kallita 


Elisa ? datrix caiininis 


poteniis 


vd Dea aimpliciter ? 




13. bakasta lishmukh 




vaccas arefadai 




14. shira birita 




catenis rohustis 




vel cantilenis {magicis) 




15. likabbir la su 




ligei aut vinciat greges ? efus 




16. >->^ Bushuk ilu tsiru 




deu8 Bushuk deus potens 




17. tsaga a nibrita 




ccecitatem? et fehremf 




18. lisbkan as ( ) 




infligat in armenta ? 




19. sbal batata ana kbarripi-ea 


foeminecB aves (ejus) in incubatione sua 


20. la ibisbat 








21. a ili . rabi 




et dii magni 




22« mala in oaepa anni 




nominati? in lapide hoc 




23. (...) sun zaburu 


arrat la 


irdl eoi^m conjunctd (et) 


nialedictionibus nuUo modo 


napsuri 




solvendis 




24. silikta liruru-sa 




fontes aqucB maUdicant ei 




velcanales, rivulos 




25. adi tnmu zati libbussu 


zir-6u 


ad sempUemum exat'escere semeniaefus 


f(u:iant 
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Translation. — First Column, 

Twenty-foar lines extending to the length of one greater ' ha ' or 
cuhit. 

The field in the city Abna Nobo on the banks of the river Tigris^ 
sitoated in the estate of the man Killi^ in shape an elongated rectangle. 
180 measures are the length of its east side^ facing the high monnd of 
raised earth. And 180 measures are the length of its weat side, &cing 
the estate of the man Tunatzu. And 90 measures are the length of its 
north side, facing the estate of Killi. And 90 measures are the 
length of its south side, also facing the estate of Killi. Elisat-nssur^ 
the son of Killi, has given this field for ever to his daughter now 
dwelling in the city of Kar-Sargina, and who iff the wife of the man 
Khiga-ship-Marduk, son of In-bcth-shagathu-zlrashbit. 

And Khiga-ship-Marduk, son of lu-beih-shagathu-zirashbit, for a 
perpetual remembrance of it, has carved the awful images of the great 
gods and goddesses upon this stone tablet. 

Second Column. 

If any one in future days, among the brothers or descendants of 
the house of Killi ; any one of their men or women, male servants or 

handmaidens, whether he be young (1) or or in order 

to destroy this sculpture and to ruin these writings, shall chip off any 
part of this sculpture, whether it be by injuring the Divinity [*. «. the 

divine images carved on the stone], or whether it be or 

whether Or if anyone shall change the number of the 

lines of writing, or shall alter the sculptures and make new ones ; or 
shall say that the form of the field has not been faithfully preserved so 
as to bo that of an elongated rectangle,^ or shall with accursed derision 
lift up this tablet so high as to be useless ; or shall make a new tablet 
[i. e, fraudulently] and place it conspicuously, while this one is left in 
a neglected place. 

Third Column. 

Or who shall fling it into the river ; or shall smash it in pieces ; or 
shall square it [in order to employ it as a common building stone] ; or 
shall burn it in the fire ; or shall scrape off its surface and write on it 
something else ; or shall place it in an obscure comer ; 

' %,e. Whoever sball deliberately affirm that the measuremonts of the field 
have been fraudulently set forth in the iuscription. 
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That mau may the great deities Anu^ Sin^ Bita and Makh out him 
down as a man fells a tree ! 

May they carry off the tombs of his fathers^ and plunder the 
possessions of his race! May Maiduk the great- Lord bind him 
with fetters that cannot be broken ! 

May the Suu, the great Ruler of heaven and earthy give him up to 
his enemies^ a slave condemned to forced labour ! 

May Sanna^ goddess of running streams^ let loose all the copious 
waters of heaven, and sweep away in ruin the com harvests of his 
fields ! 

May Ishtar^ queen of heaven and earth, who sits on her throne iu 
the Treasury of "god and the king,"' bow him down to the very 
ground ! 

Fourth Column, 

May Ninev,^ son of Heaven, child of the exalted god San, cause 
his sculptured tablets* to be carried off by his enemies ! 

May Quia, the great queen, wife of the meridian Snn, inflict dire 
diseases on his 

May Yem' the great of heaven and earth, son of Auu the 

powerful, blast his fields with lightning ! 

May the goddess the great enchantress, dry up his cowSi 

and bind fast his /oc^5 of sheep (?) by a powerful incantation ! 

May Bushuk, the great deity, inflict blindness and fever on hit 
cattle (1), and may his flocks of domestic fowls prove entirely barren ! 

And may the great gods named on this stone, with their united 
anger, and with maledictions impossible to be di8i)ellcd, curse his 
springs of water, and for evennore buru up his seed ! 



Commentary . — FirH Column, 



Previous Reriiark. — M. Oppci-t's translation of the first line differs 
entirely from mine. Unqueationably I may be in error respecting the 
meaning ; still I hardly think IM. Oppert's ti-anslatiou can be quite 

^ Or pcrh:ip8, tlio bones of his fatliers. 
- A palace so namcil, wherein was the image of Ishtar. 
** Ninov wa.s god of war, dnd coukl cause enemies to come into the land. 
^ Those tablets were often doubtless of •;reat value, siuco they constituted tho 
monumental evidence on which the possession of lands depi nded. 

•» Yem was god of the sky, and answered to Jupiter Tonaua of the West. 
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right. I had, in fact, prepared a long argament against it. This I 
omit, as controversy is far from being my object ; but, perhaps, at a 
future time, if necessary, I may revert to the subject, and mention the 
objections which occur to me. With respect to my own translation, I 
may observe that it was the custom to mention the number of lines in 
an inscription, lest any should be fraudulently cut off. Thus it is said 
on Bellino's cylinder, " the number of lines is 63," and in our present 
inscription (II. 13) a curse is denounced against any one who shall 
ckange ilue number of the lines, 'hutza mitsira weshannu.' My trans- 
lation therefore is not an impossible one ; at any rate, I give it for 
what it may be worth. There is, however, one remark to be made in 
favour of my translation which is too important to be omitted, namely, 
that on reference to the inscription it will be found that the four 
columns (though they differ slightly in length) do really contain on 
an average twenty-four lines each. 

Line 1. 'zir' or 'tsir' I think means a line, the same as *mitsir' 
which often occurs, as in this inscription (II. 13), and 
* mishir.' For instance, in Bellino's cylinder it is said : 
' mikal mishiri * the number of the lines is 63. 

'zir' is also a line in another sense, viz, a lineage, race, or 
family ; like linea in Latin. In Syriac a line (of a book) is 
*sarta' from sar. In Greek a-iipa is a line, viz., a cord 
or rope. In Chaldee 'sir' Tl^ has the same meaning, 
funis, catena. It is remarkable that this word has come to 
be used for a song ; but so in other languages lines imply 
verses or poetry. 

* as bitash ' of the extent of (one greater *hu' or cubit); Hebrew 
'pitash' ItfBD to extend or expand (Ges. 819). Gesenios 
says it is the same verb as ' pishat ' lOtiS per metathesin lite- 
varum. In Arabic ' bishat' (Ges. 846). 

It will give some idea of the various interpretations to which 
Cuneiform records are liable, if I observe that the first 
line of this inscription might be read ' nishatzir as bitash 
Y hu rebtu,' and might then be translated as follows : 

" It is comprised (or included I^Tl) in the extent of one larger 
cubit," meaning that the insaiption is of that size. I do 
not place much weight upon this observation ; but I see 
nothing contrary to the genius of the language in it. This 
great uncertainty arises from the unfortunate circumstance 
that the Assyrians used letters to denote numbers. Thus 
^^W signifies the number 24, and is often so used; but 
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it is also Very often used to express ^ sar' ' sha' ihehinfftoho. 
Similarly the first two symbols in our inscription, {^ ^ 
can be read 'nish' and 'sha' respectively. The third is 
^ tzir ' which united would make * nishatzir/ 

Line 2. 'agar' appears to be an old word^ identical with the Latin 
ager. In Hebrew we find •^]D^^ 'akr' agricola; Syriac, 
^ akra ;' and Gesenius says, p. 54, '^ vide num ex eodem 
fonte fiuxerint aypos et ager.*^ 
*Abna-Nebo.' Tlie name may be translated Nebo built it; 
but I rather think there was an ancient king of Babylonia 
called ' Ebna-Nebo' or Nebo created me, and that this was a 
city named after him ; for I find a king of Babylonia men- 
tioned in the inscriptions whose name wius 'Shems-ebna' 
ihe Sun created me. 

Lined. 'Ami-kalkal.' That this river was the Tigris can hardly be 
doubted ; the stone having been found on the banks of that 
river. * Kal ' signifies great or strong, being derived probably 
from the Hamitic word ' gallu ' strong ; although the Hebrew 
supplies a sufficient etymology, viz., from ^n ' kal ' or ^H 
* kil ' robur, vis, fortUudo, The sign ^YTI meant strong^ and 
represents indiflerently the sounds 'reb' 'dan' or 'kal.' 
The reason of this is simple enough, viz., because each of 
these words signified strong in one or other of the Babylonian 
dialects. 
The sign »- ' kal ' also meant strong. From these remarks 
we are able to explain why the Tigris was called the river 
►^ »- ' kal-kal ' which has hitherto appeared mysterious. 
It merely meant the very great i^ver, equivalent to the river 
^YTI ^iiY ^^ ^^® present inscription. ►>- is used for 
'maz' or 'mas' in the Van inscriptions, which makes it 
probable that ' maz ' signified great in that language. Com- 
pare yitiiiav majo^\ and the Italian massimo. 

Line 4. 'hatzib' is the Hebrew 2"^ forma, Jlgura (Ges. 786). 

'mulizi,' or rather as it is written in Col. II. 17, 'muluii,' 
means almond- shaped^ from \V ' luz ' an almond, in Hebrew 
and Syriac, as well as in Arabic of the present day. It 
evidently meant a four -sided figure, much longer than broad. 
The comparison was a rude one, but not more so than a 
rliomhus ! Many other geometrical terms had a very humble 
origin. Oval is from 'ovum ' an a^g ; Cylinder ivora icvXu^pos 
a garden roller ; Cone from kwos, the fruit of the pine tree. 
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ako a child's whipping-top ; Cubes from Kvfioi, dice ; a Olobe 
'globus* or 'glomus/ meant at first only a ball of thread or 
wool rolled up^ or anything amassed or collected into a 
heap, &c., Ac. 
But what is rather curious, we have retained this comparison 
in the English language. Our lozenge is derived from the 
Arabic Moz* an almond — pronounced as loze in English (see 
Wilkinsons "Egypt"). The name came with drugs from 
the East in the Middle Ages/ and we now often say lozenge- 
shaped where rhomboidat would be the correct term ; and 
even the grave science of Heraldry makes a spinster bear 
her coat of arms in a lozenge. 

Line 5. 'vassadu.' Perhaps this word was pronounced 'sussad/ for 
in Sargon*s inscriptions it is not used, while the ^ord ' shasid ' 
is always used in the same sense. 

Line 6. 'namir* or ^namar' may be a hill or mound. High hills 
appear to have been called ^ narori,' and if inhabited ' asib 
namratsi ' high places or dwellings. There was also a warlike 
nation called the ' Namri ;' but I believe It meant High" 
landers in general. High tops of mountains were called 
' amri ' whence tlie name of the Amorites in Palestine. 
' khudad ' 113 (Ges. 465) means both in Hebrew and Arabic 
to work very laboriously in digging earth. 

Line 9. Dr. Hincks says the ' gar* was three-fifths of the 'amma' or 
cubit; censeqnently 50 'gar' are equal to 30 cubits. The 
east and west sides of the field were 8 x 60, or 180 measures 
long ; the north and south sides 60 + 30, or 90 measures ; 
consequently the length of the field was twice its breadth. 

Une 13. ' Elisut-ussur * may mean the goddesses protect him. I believe 
that ' Elisa* meant a goddess. Herodotus says that Venus 
was called by the Arabians AXirra, which^ in another dialect^ 
is A\ur<ra (as ficXuro-a is fitXirra in Doric). 
' tar.* Various words are used for son in Assyrian, as ' tar^ 
bal, abil or ablu, sib,' &o. When the word is expressed by a 
symbol it may be read in any of these ways. 

Line 14. I owe the explanation of this passage to M. Oppert's trans- 
lation. ' Kar-Sarginaya ' means an inhabitant of the city 
Kar-Sargina. Such Gentile names in jl YI are extremely 
common; but here we have an ending in YI YI Ct >-{Y»-^ 

1 Along with man/ medical terms, as elUrir, &o. Scaliger*s derivation of 
loMsnge from its shape, like a laurel leaf, is bad. 
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or ^ aiti/ wliicL, according to M. Oppert, means a female 
inhabitant of the same place. This seems satisfaotorj. 

Line 15. *bith khira' literally housewife^ from 'bith' a house, and 
' kliira ' a wife. Similarly a queen is called " tbe lady of the 

palace and wife of King " (statue of Nebo in the 

British Museum). 
' khiga ' good, * ship ' king. The name of the &ther is difficnlt 

to understand. 
Perhaps 'zir' is put for 'tsir' the usual term for gupenor, and 
' ash bit ' is vir templi, to that the name may mean *' chief 
priest, or minister, of the holy temple." 

Lino 20. In this passage also I have followed M. Oppert, who trans- 
lates souvenir ineff arable, I read ' ana ashkuri'ybr a remem^ 
hrance. The syllable *ash' ^ is nearly effaced on the 
stone, but there are distinct vestiges of it remaining; 
'ashkur' is from Heb. ID] 'zakar' a rememhmnce. The 
Assyrians constantly use the phrase * ashkira nibitzu.* 
•la rashi' is used here for lasting, enduring^ eternal: literally 
however, I believe it may be rendered not fleeting ; 5JT or 
*ra8h' is to run swiftly, to pass rapidly. It is possible 
however that the word conies from ^ratsah' TO") solvere 
(Ges. 948), and may mean indissoluble. If we could suppose 
that * nasha' HltO to forget (Ges. 692), which in Hiphil is 
'hasha' TWT], was sounded in Assyrian 'rasha,* (and btranger 
changes than this have taken place in Se/hitic words !) then 
we should obtain a very easy explanation of 'ashkuri la 
rashi' a remembrance never to be forgotten. 

Line 21. ^nish' Heb. CO any very noble object that strikes the eyes 
of the beholder, especially a flag or royal standard, &c., in 
short, signum conspicuum of any kind. It may here moan 
the signa or emblems of the gods, which have a rather 
formidable appearance, as they are sculptured at the top of 
the stone, enough to frighten away any depredator I 
' u clisut' et dearum. M. Oppert makes the name of the giver 
of the field 'Sir-ussur' (rather * Ttiir-u.ssur'), and not * Klisut- 
nssiir.' In this he may be right. The chief objection to it 
is, that ' Tsir' scorns an unknown deity. And he makes the 
receiver of the field sculpture the images, not of the ' gods 
and gotldc8ses/ but of * the great godd and the god Tsir.' 
But this meaning is not improbable. For the giver of the 
field being named 'Tsir-ussuv* or Tsir, protect me! the 
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emblem of his guardian deity^ would naturally claim especial 
honour. 
Line 22. Mtshat/ third person singular, from Heb. 1^ 'etshad' 
(Ges. 787) to cut or carve wood, o&c, with a sharp-edged tool. 



Second Column, 

Line 1. • Im' if, Heb. Dh^ ('am' or *im'), Syr. et Arab, an, Gr. fjv, tap. 
See many examples of the word in Ges. p. 69. 
'matima' aliquis, Syriac VOrSo 'modem* aliquis, quidam. 
Also res, aliquid, quicquam, quodcunque, omne, &o. &c. It 
is curious that this word, of which the etymology seems 
doubtful, should be so very ancient. It occurs in the 
inscription of Tiglath Pileser. 

Lino 2. * imria' men, people, Arab. ' amar* a man. 

Lined, 'nisut/ plural of 'nish' a man; ' shalat/ plural of 'sbal* a 
woman. 

Line 4. ' ardit/ plural of ' ardu' a servant. 

Line 7. 'tabul' destruction, from ' bul' to destroy. ' Abbul* / destroyed, 
and in the T conjugation 'attabul,' which has the same 
meaning, 
'atsib' 220^ sculpture (Ges. 786). It is especially used to 
denote graven images or idols. The cuneiform writing does 
not distinguish between this verb and 22U1 'hatzib' to 
engrave stone, but expresses them both by the same signs. 

Line S. ' natsu* ruin, destruction, Heb. ' natsah to fall (Ges. 682). 
Also nsed in the sense of stripping off, detraxit alicui vestem. 
'fluthuri* writings, 'esthur' I wrote, * sithir' writing, &c., often 
occur. 

Line 9. ' itzatzu/ future of 2n{n to cut off (Ges. 363). 

Line 10. 'ana II weshashraku* shaU break with violence the divine 
images. 'Sha' conjugation of ^sharak' to breaks I think 
this verb is not found in Hebrew, but we have other exam- 
ples in Assyrian : for instance 'ana bith kili la isharak' he 
shall not break with violence into the closed apatiments, 
where the verb governs the preposition 'ana,* as in the 
present passage. (I have since however found the word in 
Buxtorf, p. 1549, TXIO 'sarakh' incidere, i ', ' are.) 

Line 13. ' hutza* the number or divisions, from TTif^ ' ha ' to divide. 
Another inscription says, ^' Whoever ' hutznn-eu '^ » 

shall change its numbers or divisions," &o. 

VOL. XVIII. 
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Line 14. 'weshanuu' shdU change, Heb. H^^lEf ^shanna* mutaffU, 
(Ges. 1025.) 

Line 15. 'nikarta' may be from *1D3 ^uakar' nomis, inauditui (Get. 
669), usually alienut. In another inscription we read 
"Bit-zu labiru inakkaru'* they changed their old dwellings 
for NEW ones. 
* kitzata' may be carvings, either from TOH or TOP. 

Line 16. 'in tsibbi' npon it. 

Line 17- * hatsib.' See Col. I. I. 4. 

'nakim' (Ges. 886) D^p 'kim' means in Ghaldee to preserve, 
keep^ durably, or pei^manetiUy. * La nakim' not preserved. 

Line 19. 'silikti' maybe from piltf irridere. That (tension is here 
spoken of is not unlikely, if we compare the inscription of 
Tiglath Pileser, yiii. 68, where corses are hurled against 
whoever ^' in beth illan, ashar la mari ' pisirish' innakimu," 
'' shall place my tablets with contempt or derision in some 
subterranean storehouse in a place where they cannot bo 
seen." * Pisirish' being from the Syriac ' beser' to show con- 
tempt or envy (Castelli, p. 108). 'Beth illan' a tifffsniy, 
usually under ground; unless indeed 'illan' here means 
behind, as it does in some passages, so that ' bith illan' would 
be some out-of-the-way building. 

Line 21. 'shak' and Ma shakka.' Periuips (Ges, 1036) y^"^ sedes: 
'irba.* 'Irbu' elevavit occurs frequently. Derived from 
2"! 'rab' alius. 

Line 22. In this line I am disposed to read the 4th sign V'Y * ti* 
instead of >-^Y * la.* This mistake occurs very frequently, 
especially in the " Standard Inscription" published by the 
British Museum. I think Line 22 may be read : 

sinu ussurti nakara akha 

iuas sib I tabulas novas effinget 

chiefly because another inscription has : 

itzirti sinatin nakra akha 

tabulas suas sibi novas effinget 

which is analogous in meaning. 
' nssur,' * utzur,' or * itzir' was, I believe, a day tablet, Heb. 

'yutiur' mV, which is from ^V 'itzir' to mould clay as a 

potter does, 
'akha* is perhaps another pronunciation of 'asha' to make. 

Heb. my. 
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Line 23. Instead of 'timida' I think we should read 'lamida.' The 
text will then stand thus : ' 

lam Ida wemithara 

res nullius pretii in conspectu ponet 

*lamida' worthless things, from Ma' not and TDl< *amid' 
prized w valued, which is from *TDl< *aroad* ce^iimare 
(Buxtorf, p. 110). 
'wemaharu* place in sight, HKID is ^ight, from Hl^") to see 
(Ges. G15). 
Line 24. * weshassu.' This verb is used of ' leaving things behind,' 
and therefore of * neglect/ Ex. gi\ "rakab-ya ana tikkati 
weshassi" I left my chariot behind in the plains below (when 
I ascended the mountains). 

Tldrd Column. 

Line 1. ' inandu.' In other inscriptions ' inadu/ This verb is always 
used of water. 

Line 2. We find, from the Tiglath Pileser inscription, that the plural 
of * ish * was pronounced ' pishati ' (pieces). Probably * ish ' 
was an old Hamitic word which continued to be written, 
though otherwise pronounced. 

Line 4. * isarrabu.' Hebrew * saraph ' B'lD to hum. 

Line 5, ' wepasathu.' Hebrew ' pasath ' 20tCr*D to tear off the surface. 

Line 6. * ishaddaru ' from ' shadar ' to vrrite. 

* shanama* other things, from ^ shanu ' oliu^. In another inscrip- 
tion we read '' whether he be a nobleman or a military man, 
or ^ mamma bhanu * any one else. 
Compare with our passage the closely resembling one in Tiglath 
Pileser, viii. 71* '' Whoever shall scrape off my inscriptions 
and write his own name instead, or (^ miliraa sbina ikatzatzu') 
shall carve on my tablet anything else.** Where it may be 
observed that 'milima' is one of the forms of the Syriac 
word *medma ' anything. We also find ' manwa ki ' for any- 
thing. See note on Col. II, 1. 

Line 7. * mari ' visihUis. Hebrew ^^^'^D. 

Line 8. ' ishakanu.* The verb ' shakan ' is used iot placing anything 

in lieu of another. The king's lieutenants who governed in 

bis absence are called indifferently ' shanut ' And ' shaknut.* 

Tbif 'ishakanu' seems to be connected with ^shanna* mutare. 

Tli«r9 i«| howerer, another Mshakanu' he shall place, from 

O 2 



m 
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* shakaa ' collocavit pl^ (Ges. 1 005) et passim occurrit. I do 
not koow which is the word intended in the present passage ; 
either would serve. 

Line 11.^ Etz ' arbor 2jy. * Etz'ish ' arhoris modo, 

* likilmu.' ' kilma * or ' kilba ' is an axe in Assyrian. In 

Hebrew *kilpa' 3*?^ in Sjriac 'kulba' (Ges. 479). 
Line 12. 'dusi ' is constantly used for an ancesUn*. 

* likalliku ' Hebrew ' kalak ' to plunder p^H. 

Line 14. • rikitz' wncw^ww, Hebrew DDT 'rikish' or'rekesh.' This 
yerb is commonly used in Assyrian for ^ binding anything 
fast; 

* la padira' from IDS) ' patar' to break (Ges. 818), especially to 

set free, by breaking a chain or bond. 

* liakli ' from ' akal ' 7pJ^ collxgare : torquere (to twist a rope 

round, and bind). In this line I have adopted M. Oppert's 
translation : *' Que M^rodach Tenchaine dans des liens ind6- 
chirables !" For, the prayer that Marduk may bind him 
with strong fetters, seems in harmony with the one which 
next follows, viz. " that he may be sold for a slave among 
strangers." The ^p]^ or ' akia,' when used in a good sense, 
was a bracelet ef honour {armilla or torques) twisted round 
the arm. And thence it meant, any kind of fetters for the 
arms. 
Line 16. ' din ' to give, * idin ' he gave, ' ludin ' may he give, 

' zirdi-su ' strangers to him, enemies to him. Hebrew * lir * Ht 
peregrinus (Ges. 298). Wo frequently find in the inscrip- 
tions the words 'zairi* enemies, and 'zirati' hostile things ; 
whether words or actions. 
' palikhti * forced labour. Hebrew n^D * palikh ;' in Chaldee, 
laboravit et serviit; frequent in the Targums. 

* litzibit-ju ' may he make him a slave ! for ' litzabbij;.' 
'wezabbit' I took captive, is a very common word. 

Line 18. 'Naru' seems the plural of *nar' a river; Arabic *uahr' 

Hebrew inj 
Line 19. 'ishru' from Hebrew TVW solvit, liberavit. 

*akilu.* Hebrew ^^^i^fniges, frumentum (Ges. 53.) 

* bari ' from ' bar ' campus, in the Chaldee of Daniel, and in 

Syriac and Arabic (Ges. 171). 
Milabbit' from Mabat' \^^ prcpcipitavit (Qea. 520). 
Line 20. *shaklat' may be streams, canils, alibi 'shalkat' from 

* shalakh ' vh^ ductus aquas : canalis pro irrigatione. 

ar • may bo the Chaldee word yw!^ *ara' or *arlia' terra. 
Line 21. Mirtabbut' probably from 'ratub' 21D*) rain (Ges. 935) 
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Line 24. ' silikti * *7^D. Gesenias says this root is obsolete in Heb., 
but preserved in Arabic in the sense of via trita} 

' lirtidadn ' mat/ she how him dovm to the eaHh I is the T con- 
jugation, from * radad ' Tl") ad terrain prostemere. 

Similarly we find * lirtadu ' from the simple verb ITS of the 
same meanings as in the following passage of another 
inscription : " If my successor shall honour my memory, 
&c., may Ashur cause all nations to bow down before his 
throne 1 '* ' lirtadu-su ' may he how them down. From the 
same root comes ' ardut * homage paid to the sovereign^ proS' 
tration on the ground before him. 

Fourth Column, 

Lme 6. Perhaps diseases are spoken of : Ma athza * may mean which 

will never depart, from H\^ ahire. 
Line 7. ^ishkum ' may she smite. But perhaps the word should be 
' lishabba.' 
^daba' is^ I think, the Hebrew ytXl ^dab' morhtis (Oes. 
228), from root 'dab' tahescere, to waste away. Perhaps 
the Latin tabes is etymologically connected with the Hebrew 
'daba/ 
' shirka ' perhaps means rottenness, from PHD ' sherek * in its 
second meaning, as given by Buxtorf, p. 155Q, putresco. Ho 
gives several examples, as, for instance, 'kisa shirika' rotten 
wood. 
Line 8. * liratsa ' may be solvat, from ' ratsah ' TO1 solvere. 
Line 11.' lirkitza ' fulmina mittat, from ' rikitz * fulmen. 
Line 12 is obscure. I think we may read >■>?- ^ *elisha* 
a goddess, and view it as the singular of 'elisut' goddesses. 
* Adan ' or 'idan' is to give, see CoL I. line 17. , 
'tapli' may be Hebrew 'tapal' ^9D (Ges. 1065) carm^en 
sacrum, precatio, deprecatio. Derived from !?!?S) to pray 
(Ges. 823). Buxtorf has a great deal about the ' tapli * 
or 'tephili' as he calls them (p. 1744). They seem to have 
been prayers used as charms, 
'kallita' curses, from rb^p 'kallita' maUdictio (Ges. 893), 
which is from 7)\> maledictre. 'A dan tapli kallita' giver of 
' prayer- chaiTns and maledictions. 
Line 13. 'bukasta' may be another pronunciation of ' bukarta' cows. 

1 PerhaiHi however this is the rabbinical word Silik * the end.'— 5!9tf Buxtorp^ 
p. 1492. . 
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In modern Arabic a cow is ' bdkar,* cows ' bnkdr ' merely 
altering the accent (Wilkinson's " Egypt "). So in Hebrew 
np^ ' bukar ' a cow, is both singular and plural (Gfresenius), 
and probably they distinguished them by the accerUy although 
this we do not know. 
' lishmukh ' may she make dry, from pD2{ ' tsemukh ' or 
'shemukh ' to dry (Ges. 867). 

Line 14. 'shira birita' powerful cltarms, 'Shir' H^ signifies in 
Hebrew both a song and a chain. Therefore no word can be 
more suited to express a magical incantation producing 
paralysis or loss of strength. It is the jcoradco-fioff of the 
Greeks, a magic tie or knot : a bewitching thereby, 
' birita ' strong. This word is very often an epithet of chains 
or fetters. 

Line 15. Mikabbir' may she bind, I^H 'kabar' colUga^it (Ges. 
317). He adds vinxit : arte qudd<im magitd. 

Line 17* These seem to be diseases, produced by the anger of the godt. 
Hsuga' compare Syriac *tsuk' blindness (OasteUi) 754). 
* nibrita ' is perhaps connected with Syriac * nebresh ' inflam-' 
maiio, ardor^ &o. (Castelli, 533). 

Line 16. Mishkun ' may he smite, the same as ' lishknm.' 

Line 19. In the inscription of Tiglath Pileser and several others, we 
find imprecations hurled by one monarch against another, 
which have a certain majesty and dignity. In the minor 
class of inscriptions, of which this one is an example, there 
are also imprecations against evil-doers, but only such evils 
are prophesied as can by possibility befall a private indivi- 
dual. He is threatened, for instance, with the loss of his 
crops and fiocks, and perhaps with bodily diseases, imprison- 
ment, and slavery. Tho sun shall scorch up his seeds, and 
the lightning shall blast his fields. Sometimes the mischief 
descends lower, and is more like modern witchcraft when 
the fowls and cattle of a farmer are bewitched. Something 
of that sort was, I think, intended in this Hue. First we 
have tho word [1] * shal ' female. Then [2] ' kharrip * nicu- 
bation. This is another pronunciation of the word 'rakip* 
BH"! (Ges. 934), which is the standard word in Hebrew, 
and especially in Syriac, for incubation {incubuit ptdlis : 
fovit pullos)j and also for genial warmth and heat of any 
kind. Tho next word is Mbishat,* and [3] 'bisha' is an egff 
n2JO (Ges. 142). And I think this is et3miologicall7 
connected with the verb yp2 ' bikha' to hatcktggs (Ges. 168), 
who renders it ovis iiicxibtdt et pullos exclusit. Therefore, 
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pnitiDg tliese three words together, I was led to the oonela- 
81011 that the curse eont&iaed in this line must be levelled 
against the poultry-3rard of the unfortunate wrong-doer. In 
that case, the remaining unknown word 'battut* must be 
some kind of domestic fowl, as hens, ducks, geese, <&c. I 
therefore sought for this word in the lexicons, without much 
hope of finding it ; but I found that Castelli in his Lexicon 
(p. 91) gives the Syriac word ' Batta' a duck. Uuless this is 
a purely accidental coincidence, which is unlikely, I think 
it confirms the translation given in the text. 

Line 23. 'zaburu' collected togetlier 1!2)i (Ges. 853). The collective 
anger of all the gods abore-named is now threatened on 
transgressors, 
'arrat,' plural of *arra' a cursey Greek o/hi (according to Gk«. 

101), which etymology seems highly probable, 
'napsuri,' passive of ^paeur' HtffB (Ges. 846), which means 
to distolve or remove mysteries or supeimatural terron. The 
' pasnra ' was the interpreter of dreamS) and could doubtless 
exorcise charms and evil spirits. 

Line 24. ^tilikta' watet* coursegy Heb. n^t^ ductus aqua, 
* lirum' from * arar' TlhJ to curse. 

Line 25. 'libbussu,' from ' ebesh ' I^nV to bum up (Oes. 734). This 
rerb occurs only once in the Old Testament, viz., Joel i. 17> 
bat is there nsed precisely in this sense, of the sun burning 
up the seed sown in the field. 
' sir.* This word contains a double meaning : (1) may the gods 
bum up his seed and destroy his harvest ! (2) may they 
destroy his seed (meaning his race) ! This latter imprecation 
occurs in many other inscriptions. 

AddiHonal Note to CoL L I 20. — ^'Ana ashkuri larashi' for an 
indestructible record. A more satisfactory analysis can be giipen of 
this passage. The verb 'arash' D'lrT means to destroy (Ges. 286). 
Hence ^ la arash,' and by contraction * larash' indestruiMle. 



I will now udd M. Oppert's translation (dated May, 1856) from 
his " Chronologie des Assyriens et des Babyloniens,*' p. 40 : — 

Nous possedons encore beaucoup do documents Assyriens et 
Babyloniens qui contieunent des resultats geod^siques. Parmi ces 
documents, un des plus curieux est le " caillou de Michaux," conserve 
a la Biblioth^que Imp^iale, et dont nous donnons mainfenant la 
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traduction presqne complete. Des 6tades nlt^riearee roetifieront 
n^cessairement des errenrs de detail in6vitable8 ; mus le sens gkn^TBl 
est certain d^ k present. 

Tbaduction du Caillou db Micbaux. 

[Fubli^e dans le *' Bulletin Archiologique de PAthenceum FrangaU,^ 
Mai, 1856.] 

Premiire Colonne, 

" Vingt et quarante soixanti^mes (c'est le chiffre de Fhomme de 
I'art), en grandes mesures agraires, prises dans la propri6t6 de K • . *, 
dans le circuit de la ville de Kar-Nabou, sur le fleuYe de Mi-Kaldan 
(Gjnd^s^). Voici la table du rel^vement : 

'^Trois stades doubles regardant Test, du c6te de la yiUe de 
Khoudad. 

'^Trois stades doubles regardant I'ouest, touohant an cbamp de 
Touna. 

" Un stade, 54 pas, regardant le sud, toucbant an cbamp de K . • 
*' Un stade, 54 pas, regardant le nord, toucbant au cbamp de K • • 
'' Siroussour', fils de K . . , a donne ce terrain, en ^temelle pio- 
pri6t^, k Hisr-Sarginait^ sa fiUe, la fiancee de Tab-achap-Mardouk', 
fils de In-baram-ichib* (suit Temploi), et Tab-acbap-Mardonk, fils de 
In-baram-ichib (suit Temploi), a, en souvenir ineffa9able, comm^mor^ 
la gr^ce des grands dieux et du dieu Sir dans cette inscription.'* 

Seconde Colonne. 

*^ ^ dans ses districts, dans les freres et les fils de sa tribu, 

amitie et facility des relations, affection du niaitre et justice. Mais 
celui qui attaque la propriete de K . • qui la devaste et qui Tafilige, 

1 Ce nom n^est pas encore d^chiffr^. 

^ C*est le DialA d*aujourd*hai ; en effet la pierre a 6t6 trouv6e non loin du aita 
de Ct^siphon. 

' " Sir prottfge.*' Le caract^re ►^T d6riv€ de la forme ancienne (jfj^ est on 
signe id6ographique qui signific ' Dicu* et * <ftoile.* C*e8t de Timage d*ane tftoile 
que provient Ic signe archaique ; ce caract^re a, en outre, la vateur sylUbiqae 'an.* 
Mais quand il sert de determinatif k un nom de dieu qui entre dans un nom propie, 
il ne se prononce pas. 

* ** I^ Khoreabndienne.'* 

* " Propice est Taugure do Mtfrodacli," 

* ** II cut assis dans la pyramide." 

' Ce passage, quoique bien conserr^, est tre^-obscur. 
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qui en d^trait les ^ifices, qui tente d*abattre oette table et de 
d^penpler ce district, que cette table le terrifie. Car le donataire et 
le donateur ont iiivoqu^ le dieu, on^ declar6 la guerre a la ni^chancet^, 
out ameu6 devant leur maitre les gens de leur caDton et de leur 
propri6t6, ont renouyel^ lenrs voeux d6ja accomplis, et ont plac^ an 
milieu oette table ayec le rel^vement. lis ont prononc6 et . . . la 
mal^iction terrible inscrite sur cette pierre dont Tefficacit^ est 
indubitable, ont commands ces images M contre lesquelles la r^volte 
est impossible, et cet 6crit qu'on ne peut changer, et ont fait graver 
Finscription." 

Troisiime Coloniie, 

** lis retireront ^ cet bomme Tean, lis le feront agiter par les vents, 
ils le cacberont dans la terre, il le bruleront dans le feu. lis le 
d^pouilleront, ils le renverront dans Texil, ils . le plaoeront dans un 
endroit ou il ne peut vivre. 

'' Que Oann^, Bel-Dagon, Nisrocb, et la souveraine des dieux, le 
convrent de bonte enti^rement, qu*ils d^peuplent son district, qu*ils 
d^truisent sa race. 

'' Que M^rodacb, le grand maitre, lui qui est men roi, rencbaine 
dans des liens ind^birables. 

" Que le Soleil, le grand arbitre du ciel et de la terre, juge selon 
la mesure de sa justice : qu'il le surprenne en flagrant d^lit. 

*^ Que Sin (Lnnus), Nannarou, qui babite les cieux des images, le 
puissant agitateur le frappe de fatigue dans la saison des H jades : 
qu'il le fasse trembler de froid, k Textr^mit^ de sa ville, dans la saison 
du Capricome. 

'^ Que Istar^ la souveraine du ciel et de la terre, excite a la rapine (?) 
le dieu et le roi ; qu'elle entraine a sa destruction ses ennemis (?)" 

Quatriime Colonne^ 

'^ Que Ninip, rejeton du Zodiaque, fils de Bel-Dagou le Supreme, 
enl^ve les habitants de son district et de son canton. 

*' Que Nana, la grande d^esse, I'^pouse du soleil hyperbor6en, 6te 
a ses fruits leur gout et leur parfum : qu'elle noie dans les pluies son 
concher et son lever. 

" Que Hon ( Ao), le grand gardien du ciel et de la terre, le fils 
d'Oann^s, inonde son district. 

' La signification n'est pas du tout prouv(^e. 
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" Qne les dosses ^ d^trnisent sa primog6nitnre, qn'eUes 

^content le cbant de la sorcellerie^ qn'elles ^nervent sea animanx. 

''Qae Nebo, lintelligence supreme . . . affliction et terreor . • . , 
qu'il pousse sa femnve vers son d^shonneur qu'il ne pourra dter (1). 

'' Et que les grands dieux dont les noms ne sont pas oontenas dans 
cette inscription, le frappent d'une malediction dont rien ne poum le 
relever ; qn'ils dispersent sa race josqn'a la fin de joors." 

Le r^snltat de I'arpentage est facile a verifier, et en r6aSt6 nont 
voyons que la confirmation que nous fournissent les chifires esc la pins 
incontestable de toutes. La terre de Siroussour pr6sente un rectangle 
dont deux cdt^s ont 6 stades, et les deux autres 1 stade, 54 pas, c'est- 
a-dirc 279 pas de longueur. Le contenu sera done de 6 X 225 X 9 X 31 
pas Carres. Pour exprimer cette surface en grandes mesnres agrairee 
^quivalant a un carr6 de 360 pieds ou 135 pas de c6i4, il fant diyiser 
le produit par 135*. Nous aureus done 

ex 225x9x31 62 2 
135' ~ 3 ""^"3 

La propriety fonciere, dont le remarquable monament de la 
Bibliotb^que Imp^riale nous a *consery6 le souvenir, s*6tendait ear le 
fieuve qui coule du nord au sud ; elle formait nn rectangle de 1,184 et 
234 metres de c5t6, et sa surface 6tait de 26^ 57. 



No. III.— THE INSCRIPTION OF BELLINO- 

Preliminary Remarks. 

In the year 1856 I printed, not for publication but for private distri- 
bution, a few pages entitled " Assyrian Texts Translated," of which I 
did myself the honour to present a copy to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
It commenced by a translation of Bellino^s Cylinder, as represented at 
plate 63 of the first volume of inscriptions published by the British 

< Monogrammo encore & cxpliqucr. La forme du pr^catlf k la trointee 
perBonno du pluriel, au ftfminin, nous d^montre qu*il s*agit id de plusieun dtfeasen. 
Quant au dieu IIou que les Qrecs expriment Adi, et quails interprbtcnt par r6 ^^ 
rotjToVf la lumibre intelligible, il est nomm6 nantar " le gardien,** et il preserve la 
tcrre du feu et des eaux. Dans cette quality, il preside h, la construction de« 
canaux. 
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Masenm^ in eerera] parts of which, howerer, the caneifonn ftigDS are 
very ineorrectly and oonfusedlj represented. Most of these imperfect 
parts I omitted, though of some I attempted a translation. 

Some time after printing this archaeological essay, I met with an 
engraying of the Bellino Inscription puhlished many years ago hy 
Grotefend, from a fac-simile made hy Bellino himself, which he had 
presented to Grotefend. And upon consulting this I found to my 
surprise that many of the passages which I had rejected as ohscure, 
were legible and perfectly clear. Had I known of this precious fac- 
simile sooner, I should of course have consulted it before printing my 
translation. But who could have supposed that a copy of any 
inscription, mode and published so many years ago, would be so much 
superior to the one published by the British Museum 1 

I look upon this fac^simile made by Bellino, and another which he 
made of a cylinder now in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart. 
as the most wonderful instance of patient accuracy which is to be 
found in the whole range of archseological science. When I consider 
that the language was wholly unknown to him, and the apparent con- 
fusion and crowding of the minute strokes which constitute the 
Cuneiform signs, and that they are written on a curved surface, to 
which the application of tracing paper must be difficult, it is 
manrellous to see with what fidelity they are all represented. 

Very great credit mast also be awarded to Grotefend for the 
accurate manner in which he has caused his friend's fac-similes to be 
engrared on copper. And indeed I think this was the greatest 
serrice which that painstaking savant ever rendered to the science of 
ArchfiBology. 

This cylinder contains the annals of the first two years of the 
reign of Sennacherib. Though written for the most part perspicuously, 
it contains some difficult passages. This translation, therefore, perhaps 
requires to be elucidated by additional notes, which I will take 
another opportunity of presenting to the Society. 



The Annals op Sennacherib. 

Sennacherib the great king, the powerful king, the king of 
Assyria, the king for evermore, the illustrious ruler, the servant of the 

great gods the restorer of works which had gone to decay, 

the embellWIier of pnblio buildings, the noble hero, the strong warrior, 
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the first of kings, the great punisher of unbelievers, who are breakers 
of the holy ordinances. Ashur the great Lord has given to me a 
kingdom that passeth not away. Over all the inhabitants of every 
place I have exalted my powerful arms. 

At the beginning of my reign I destroyed the armies of Merodach 
Baladan, king of Karduniash, and of his allies the Susians, in the 
plain of the city of Cnsh. In the midst of that battle he quitted his 
army and fled alone to the city of Gutz-Umman, and from thence to 
the country between the rivers Agammi and Apparati. His bare life 
he saved. But all his chariots, waggons, horses, mares, mules, and 
camels he abandoned in the shock of battle, and I captured them. 
To his palace in Babylon proudly I ascended. I opened his treasure- 
house. Gold and silver, vessels of gold and silver, precious stones, 
goods and valuables to an immense amount, his wife, the female inha- 
bitants of his palace, his chief warriors, the standard bearers who 
stood in front of each division of his army, and all the chief personages . 
of his Court I carried off and distributed them as a spoil. Then I 
marched after him to the city of Gutz-Umman, and from thence I 
sent my cavalry to search for him between the rivers Agammi and 
Apparati. Five days they rode about rapidly, but his hiding place 
was not discovered. In the name of Ashur, my lord, 89 large cities 
and royal residences of the land of Cbaldea, and 820 smaller towns I 
took and destroyed, and carried off their spoiL The workmen, both 
Aramsaans and Chaldscans who dwelt in the cities of Erech, Belos, 
Cush, Karrishun, and Tigga, and even the princes of those cities who 
had been guilty of rebellion, I carried away and distributed them as a 
spoil. 

The man Belib, son of a nobleman in the city of Suanna, who bad 
been educated like a gallant youth in my palace, I set over them and 
made him king of Leshan and Akkadi. 

In my return from Babylon, I subdued and captured the following 
rebellious tribes, viz. : 

The Tumuna/Klkiku, Yadakku, Hubudu, Kipri, Maliku, Gumma, 
Hubuli, Damunu, Gambulu, Khindaru, Ruhua, Bukudu, Kamranu, 
Hngaranu, Nabatu, and Lihutahu (Arama)ans all of them, and 
rebels). 

208,000 persons, male and female ; 7,200 horses, mares, and 
mules ; 5,200 camels, 20,100 oxen, and 800,600 sheep — a vast spoil — 
I carried off to Assyria. 



^ This long list is exactly tho same on tho Taylor Cylinder. It therefore 
desorvvs great confidence as a syuoptus of the Aramssan tribes near Babylon. 
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In my first* year, from the man " Nebo, lord of names," Chief of 
Ararat^ gold and silver, large logs of meskukanni wood^ mules, camels, 
oxen, and sheep, his great tribute I received. 

The people of Kishmi, who were enemies and heretics, and for a 
long time had refused to bow down to my yoke, I destroyed with my 
arms. Not one soul escaped. That city I built again. One bull, 

10 sheep, 10 , and 20 animals called " strong heads" (perhaps 

bnflaloes), to the gods of Assyria, my lords, I offered as a sacrifice. 

In my second year, Ashur, my lord, giving me confidence, against 
the Bisi and Yassnbi-galta, enemies and heretics, who from old time 
unto the kings, my fathers, had never submitted, I went in hostile 
array. In the thick forests and in the hilly districts I rode on horse- 
back (for I had left my two-horse chariot in the plains below). But 
in dangerous places I alighted on my feet, and then I climbed like a 
mountain goat. The city of Beth Kilamzakh, their stronghold, I 
took and destroyed. The inhabitants, small and great, horses, mares, 
males, oxen, and sheep, from within it I drove away, and distributed 
them as a spoil. The smaller towns without number I overthrew 
and reduced them to ruins. I burned an immense building, which 
was the repository of their wealth, and I despoiled it of its treasures. 

Once more that city of Beth Kilamzakh I erected into a strong 
fortress, t fortified it more strongly than it was in former days. 
People from the cities conquered by me, within it I placed to dwell. 

The men of the Bisi and Yassubi-galla, who had fied from my 
arms, I drove down from the hills they had fled to, and in the city 
Kar-Thisbe and Beth-Kubitti I caused them to dwell. In the hands 
of my secretaries^ who were noblemen of the city Arrapkha, I 
distributed them. 

A stone tablet I made. I inscribed on it the tribute due to me 
which I imposed upon them, and I erected it in the midst of the city. 

Then I turned round the front of my chariot, and I marched 
straight before me to the land of Illipi. Ispabara, their kiug, aban- 
doned his city and his treasure-house, and fled to a distance ; I swept 
over all his land like a great whirlwind. The cities of Marupishti 
and Akkupardu, his royal cities, and 34 other large cities, beside 
smaller towns of that province beyond all number, I destroyed and 
burnt them with fire. I cut down their trees, and I spread terror 
over all the land. The whole country of Illipi I divided into four 
parts. The inhabitants, small and great, male and female, horses, 

1 The preceding events occurred in the beginning cif his reign, which WAt 
accoonted a portion of the lost year of the reign of Surgon his predecessor. 
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mareSj mules, oxen, and sbeep, abundantly I carried away, and I 
divided them among my subjects of tbe bigber classes. Tbe great 
cities of Sisirta and Kukunli^ witb tbe smaller towns in tbeir neigh- 
bourhood, and also tbe whole province of Betb-Barrua, I cut off from 
bis dominions and added them unto tbe empire of Assyria. 1 chose 
tbe city of Ilatzasb to be tho royal city and the metropolis of this 
new province ; I abolished its former name. I gave it tbe name of 
the City of Sennacherib. 

During my return : of tbe distant Medians who, in tbe days of 
my fathers, no one ever beard the name of tbeir countries, I received 
their great tribute, and I caused them to bow down to the yoke of 
my majesty. 

Now to speak of Niniveb the great city, tbe city which especially 
adores Ishtar, although every kind of worship of gods and goddesses 
is celebrated within it. * 

Its timibel^ (which was destined to endure for ever) the men of 
old time sculptured with the figure of a dove, and they raised the 
buildings of the city in a pleasant place. Jewels of all sorts, the 
tribute of many nations, and treasures of every kind, were poured 
abundantly within it. And the kings of old time, my Others, who 
went before me, who reigned over tbe land of Ashnr, and governed 
tbe city of BeP. 

Eeccived from their subject kings of the four nations countless, 
gifts and tributes which they treasured up within it. 

Yet not one among tbcm all, cither began or finished a palace 
within the city, worthy to bold his royal throne, or suited to be hit 
pleasant dwelling-place. 

And as to tbe good government (or health) of their flock [i.f. tbeir 
people], and tbe bringing of streams of clear water and overflowing 
fountains into the city : they neither resolved in their hearts to do so, 
nor did they weary themselves by undertaking that labour. 

Then I, Sennacherib, King of Assyria, determined in my heart, by 
the will of tho gods, the completion of this work. Multitudes I 
brought away of workmen from the land of Cbaldea. And the men 
of Aramffia, Manna, Kue, and Kilakki, who bad refused to bow down 
to the yoke, I carried away as slaves, and compelled them to make 
bricks. With the trees which I cut down in the laud of Cbaldea I 
prepared tbeir , and by the labour of the foreign soldiers 

» Timibel or timing the clay cylinder placed in the foundations of a building, 
and accounted very iacred. Often written timibeina or iiminna. 
■ Kiniveh. 
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whom I had made priBonors of war, I caused them to be brought to 
the spot in order to accomplish this work. 

The Old Palace, whose dimensions were 360 half-oublts fronting 
the facade of the Great Tower, 80 half-cubits fronting the handsome^ 
building of the Temple of Ishtar, 134 half-cubits fronting the hand- 
some building of the Temple of Bar-Muri, and 95 half-cubits [in the 
remaining directian], which the kings, my fathers, who went before 
me, began to build for their royal residence (but had never finished 
it). And also the main Canal, lined with brickwork, which in four (?) 
streams irrigated the central gardens of the city, was entirely ruined. 
The beautiful ki trees which grew beside it, had all been cut down for 
firewood. From extreme old age, the walls of the palace were split 
and rent. Its base was traversed by cracks, and its foundations by 
wide fissures. And the place of its timibel was lost or destroyed. 
This old palace I pulled down the whole of it. 

The water of the main Canal had been dried up by the heat of the 
sun during sixteen years. Its springs were wholly cut off from it. 

But among the rooks I found a rivulet, which, falling down the 
mountains and over th^ lofty crags, unites itself with the waters of 
the river Sima. With these waters, which I led away, I replenished 
the canal very copiously. 

The New Palace was of 1,700 full measures in length, and 162 in 
breadth, up towards the North. 

Of 217 foil measures, in its Central part And of 886 full 
measures, down towards the South, and fronting to^wards the river 
Tigris. I completed its mound, and I measured the measure. 

On a high festival, and during the worship of the people, I 
solemnly dedicated its twdbd. With very large stones I fenced it 
around, and I fortified its place of concealment. 

The written records of my own name I inscribed to the length of 
160 tiJbJci^ upon sculptured tablets within it. But the lower part at 
the bottom of the waU I left uninscribed^ 

> Beth Namari. The word oectm twice conseeutiTel^. 

2 The sense is here tnmeated ; the Bcrihe, not having room for more in the 
line, omitted the remainder, which probably stated what building was opposite the 
fourth side of the palace. 

> 7%bki is the plural of tihUcy in Hebrew tipik nS)ZD> a well-known measure. 
Geseniua explains it manua expansa : palma. It comes from the verb nStO to 
stretch out. I think it was a measure of nine inches, the full stretch of the fingers, 
airiBafiij in Greek. If so, Sennacherib^s own inscriptions covered 120 feet of wall. 
But this seems too little. On the other hand, if we take it to mean a full stretch 
of the arms (opyvia of the Greeks, from opeyeiv) or six feet, the Eculptures must 
hsve extended over 960 feet, which seems too much. 

* Or, I left to the Ust {akhralik). 
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I broDght away many sculptares from the old bnilding : and 
20 tibhi in length were preserved of the records of the late tovereign (f)^ 
So that I collected (or displayed) 180 tibki altogether. I raised its 
snmmit higher than it was in former days. Beyond the measure of 
the former palace I enlarged it, and I spread ont and widened its 
buildings (?) A grand snite of seven halls or chambers, one of which 
was wainscoted with ivory, the others with precions woods, called 
dan wood, hu wood, meshnkanni, cedar, shnmish, and bntani; for my 
royal apartments I constrncted within it. 

With fine shar trees grown in the lower part of Monnt Hermon, 
which all carpenters who are skilled in the construction of wells call 
the very best trees which are to be had in the conntry, or in Chaldaea 
either, I constructed their ila}. And I made clear wells in places of 
the plain, more than forty in number, and having excavated them 
thoroughly, I gave them to the people of Niniveh, to be their own 
property for ever. As to the wells which were supplied with water 
brought from the high district of Kitsir to the plain of Niniveh in 
pipes, I made a change in them. I cut off that supply. Bat I 
brought a stream of perennially flowing waters the distance of half a 
kashu\ down from the brook Kutzurra, and I brought it into those 
wells, so that I filled them completely. 

Of Niniveh, my royal city, I enlarged all the buildings. Of its 
streets I renovated the old ones, and the narrow ones I widened, and 
I made the city as brilliant as the sun. 

In future days, under the kings, my sons, whom Ashur shall call* 
to the sovereignty over this land and people ; when this palaoe shall 
grow old and decay, the man who shall restore its ornaments, who 
shall read aloud the written record of my name, who shall make s 
stone altar and sacrifice a male victim, and shall then replace it in its 
place — Ashur will hear and accept his prayers. 

The Colophon. — The number of the lines is sixty-three. 
Id the seventh month is the birth-day (or annual festival) of tbo 
man Nebo-tzu, who dwells in the city of Zuzaban\ 



* Probably a wooden casing for the interior of wells, which would be nnrfifjr 
in a snndy soil. And the fhar trees, to resist the wet for a long time, must haw 
been of the resinous pine genus. 

' One hour's walking distance, or four miles. 
' Liternlly, ** shall name their name." 

* The object of stating the number of the lines of writing was in order thai DO 
part of it should bo fraudulently erased. In this instance, indeed, there could 
hare been no motive for such a fraud. But the scribes had probably got into 
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Transcription into Roman Characters. 

[}imf of theABsynan words are expressed by symbols, and it is uncertain how 
they were pronounced. Some of these I have transcribed by Latin words, 
and placed them in a parenthesis.] 

1. LXIII mikal mUhiri. Arkbi sibati limmu T Nebo<tzu anshi sha 

ir Zuzaban. 

2. SenakhibbA sar rab, sar dannu, sar Ashur-ki, sar la shanan, ribitu 

namdanU; pata ill rabi : 

3. natsir ikti rahim misbari, episb utzati alik ganaki, tsakiru damgati, 

^ itlo buli^ zikara gardu, asbaraddau malki, rabbu labit la magiri 
mushiprlku zamaui. 

5. AsHUR bila rabu sarut la sbanan wesbatlima annima. Eli gimir 
asib pa shalki wesarba eskuti-ya. 

^» In resb sarti-ya, elia Y Marduk-bal-adanna sar Karduniash al 
omraanati Nuvaki in tamirti Kusb-ki asbtakan sisi-su. 

7. In kabal takbari stiata etzib killat-zu^ edisb ipparsidu, ana ir 
Gatznmmani innabit^ kireb (nari) Agammi u Apparati erurania 
napisbt^ ekbir. 

S* (SahM) sumbi {shatra) eusi ( ) gammali u parri, sba in 

yekrnp takbazi wemasbiru^ iksuda suti-ya. 

9' Ana bit-rab-su sba kireb Babel-ki kbadisb crumma : aptiu bctb 
nitzirtl-sn : kburasai, kaspa : bunut kburassi kaspa : agartu 
sutaksa, sbasu, sbaga, nitsirtu kabittu ; 

JO. shallat-zu; sb^l ( ) betb-rab-su ; {nisi) kallati ; (iiisl) 

nisbza^ ash pani sikbirti uramani malvasu ; naintap-bilhitu 
bit-rab, wesbaza-ammai sballatisb amnu. 

ft habit of mentioning the extrat of the writing. The singular nature of the 
eoocloding phrase, which is quite unconnected witli the king's annols, and only 
concerns a private individual, I liave already endeavoured to explain in the notes 
which aceompanied my transUtion of the inscription of Tiglath Pileser presented 
to the Society in 1857. These clay cylinders, beiu^well written and convenient 
to read, were probably rather expensive to prepare ; and they seem to have been 
frequently presented, doubtless along with many other objects, as birthday presents 
to various individuals, for which reason they were inscribed with tlieir names and 
titles when they had any, as " Prefect of the city of Karkamish,** '' Prefect 
of the city of Lakhiri,'* and the day of the month which was their birthday, is 
mentioned. 

VOL. xTin. H 
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11. Ashbitu arka-8u ana ir Gutzummani. Mutakitsi-ya ana kireb 

(na7*i) Agammi u Apparati wemabiru. yf^ tami iparonn, Tal 
innamir asbar-su. 

12. In emuk Asbur bel-ya LXXXIX (ir) dannuti bit sarini aha mat 

Kaldi, 11 DCCCXX (ir) tari sba limiti-sun, almi aksat aahlnla 
sballat-zun. 

13. Sbimbi Aramu u Kaldu sba kireb (Eahalf) ki, Bil-ki, Knsh-ki, 

Kbarrisbunu-ki, Tigga-ki, adi (principes urbium) bel-khiddi 
wesbaza-amma^ sballatisb amnu. 

14. y Beleb tar ansbi mamukut as dakbu Suanna-ki, sba kima 
mirani zakri kireb bit-rab-ya irbu, ana sarut "X"^ Lesban-ki u 
Akkad-ki asbtakan eli-sun. 

15. In tayarti-ya (gerUem) Tubumi, &c. [nomina tribuum vide in 

versione Anglicd]. 

16. [midta noinina iribuurri] Aramu la-kansn belkharisb 

aksut. 

17. (208,000 homines) zikru u sbal ; 7,200 sbatra ; snsi ; ( ); 

gammali ; ga ; 800,000 bukludio ; sballatu kabittu ashlak ana- 
kireb Aebur-ki. 

18. In niitik girri-ya, sba Y Nebo-bel-inu kipi (tr) Kbararat, kboraBsi, 

kaspa, itz misbukkauni rabi, ( ), gammali, g% u huklndi, 

tamarta-su kabittu amkbar. 

19. Bakbulati ir Kbismi (yahu) aksu, sba valta valla ana niri-ya la 

iknusa, in csku wewekku. Napisbtu yal etzib. 

20. Nagu suatu ana sansuti asbbit. I ga, X In, X ( ), 

XX kali-uiarisbati-su ana ili Asbur-ki, bili-jra, bukkin ebrio. 

21. In (shanie) girri-ya, Asbur belni wetakkil anuima, ana V' Bisi u 

< Yatsubi-gallaya (yabi) aksi, sba valtu valla ana sarin 
abut-ya la iknusu, lu-allik. 

22. Kireb karsbani zakruti, asib namratsi, in sbatra aredn, lakab nir- 
ya in tikkati wesbassi. Asbru rusuku in uir-jra rimanish 
attakbiz. 

23. Ir Bctb-Kilamzakb, ir dannuti-sun, almi aksut ; (nisi) tari rabi, 

sbatra, susi, ga, u bukludi, valtu girbi-su wcsbaza-amma sballatisL 
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24. Iri-enn tari, sha iiiba la yesbu, abbul aggur weshasib karnii. 

Beth gazab mutari tuzirtinsun in {flammis) aknm ; diri-su 
weshali. 

25. Wetaru ir Beth-Kilamzakh snata ana birtnti ash bit. Eli sha tami 

pani wedannina eli {JcUhir f). Nisi mati kishitti sut-ya as sibbi 
weshasib. 

26. Nisi V" Bisi u Yatsubi-gallaya sha lapan eskuti-ya ipparsidu 
valtn kireb mati wesharida ; in ir Khispi^ ir Beth-Kubitti 
wesharsib, 

27. in (idi) sutrish-ya bel-nam ir Arrapakha amua sunati. Abna 

naepa weshapshu, litu kishitti suti sha eli-sun ashtakkan, tsirus- 
so weshashdirU; as girbi ir valbit. 

28. Pan niri-ya wetaru, ana V" lUipi ashzabit karranu illamu-ya. 
y Ispabara sar-snn ir-sib-su dannuti beth-nitzirti-su wemashiru, 
ana rukiti innabit. 

29. Gimri mat-su {shakti ?) kima im kabit ashkup. Ir Marupishti ir 

Akkapardu iri beth-sarti-£n, adi XXXIV iri dannuti u iri tari 
sha limiti-sun, sha niba la yeshu, 

30. abbul^ a>ggur, in {Jiammis) akmu. Etzi kar(rishi)-sun akshid ; eli 

a^ari-sun sissuti nakharrat atbuk. 'X'^ Illipi ana kol gimri- 
sba, arbuta weshalik. 

31. Nisi tari rabi vas a shal; shatra, susi, ( ), ga^ u 

httkludi^ laminam ashlula-amma, adi la basie weshalik sunuti. 

32. Ir Sisirta, ir Kukunli, iri dannuti, adi iri tari sha limiti-sun : 
4^ Beth- Barm -nagu ana gimirti-su, valtu kireb mati-su 
abratO; eli miisir Ashur-ki weraddi. 

3d. Ir Ilitztfsh ana ir sarti u dannat nagie suatu ashbitu, sum-su 
makhra wenakkiru^ ir Kar-Senakhirba attabi nibit-zu. 

34. In tayarti-ya, sha ^^^ Madaya rukuti sha in sarin abut-ya 

mamman la ishmu zigir matti-sun, mandata-sun kabitta amkhar. 
Ana niri belluti-ya weshaknitz-zunuti. 

35. In tamisUf Ninua-ki makhatzu tsiru, ir naram Ishtar, sha karkar 

kududie ili u ishtaroth basu kireb-su; 

36. timibebtt dam u dnm-s zati, sha valtu valla itti sidhir burummi 

itzrat-zn isshidu^ subu tzindu-su 

H 2 
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37. ashru naklu reshti-sba suiaksu lita nisiti gimir belladi 

nitsirti kum-sba, sutabnlu kireb-sa ; 

38. sba valiu yalla sarin alikut makri abui-ya vallana-ya billutu 

Asbiuvki ebusu, wemahiru bahu 'a^ ^>t" ^^)> 

39. u matti la sibbati tikun malki kiprat arbahi 

imdanakkaru kireb-su : 

40. yamu in sibbi-sun ana bii-rab girbi-su kummi ribit bellnti-sha 

siikkbar subat tznlit-za Val iJa sibbu-s, val ikza-B. 

41. Ana sutisbur kutar^ u takkiribati kharie (7nie) zakab tzip^ati^ 

utzun-su val ibsiu, val ustabil karasb-tzu. 

42. Yaati Senakhirba sar X^ Asbur-ki episb miri suata ki bilim 

ill ill utzni-ya ebsiu, Kabitti upla-amma . 

43. tebshid V" Kalcli \^ Aramu V' Mannaya ^^ Kuo a "V^ 

Kilakku sba ana nirl-ya la iknusn, asbzukba-amma masikki, 
wesbassi sunutiin ilbinu libitti. 

44. Api kupie sba kireb V" Kaldi aksbidu, appari-sun ukhuti in 

bakbulati nakiri kisbitti suti-ya wesbaldida ana epish miri-sba. 

45. Bit-rcb makritii sba 360 >-Y bu vas, in kutsi zami betli- 
ziggurrat ; 80 >-Y liu sbakki, iu kutei betb-namari beth-Ishtar; 
134 >-Y bu sbakki, in kutsi bcth-namari betb-Bannuri ; 95 >-T 



bu sbakki 



4G . sba sarin alikut makri abut-ya ana rimiti belluti-sun wetfbajpisai 
la wenakkila sita-sba : ',;• } 

47. (canalevi) bilti agurat miru, sba in nali IV gigunio kabutti ip, 

buabbltu. Itz ki inakki sun nakniuti wckallimu anna an : 

48. u valtu tami tsiri dikbi bit-reb ibakbu. In adan-sba mall, in 

vassi-sba abbu wesbipsn, weribbu timibol-sba. 

49. bit-rab turra sliatu ana sikbirti-sba agguru : sba (canalis) billi 

asbrat-sbavasti sanna abbuslu, wesbatsbir mutzuHBba. 

.50. kireb katiti asbur sbalki, sba sbiplanu gi(ri) clanish abni pili 
danni, itti {mie nari) Binia asib. Valtu mami wesbala-aihiim 
nabalisli wetar, 

51. 1700 ae ebukli rcbti vas : 162 as sbukli rebti sbakki^ anta im 

Sidi : 8).7 as sbukli rcbti sbakki, kabalti : 
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52. 386 as skukli rebti shakki^ kita im irlu, vassadu nar Mastiggar, 

tala wemalli, amsukh misikta. 

53. LabarisU tami^ in adir kisbati^ timibel-su laenisb asbdupat : pill 

rabbati asburu-su wesbasbkir, wedannin subuk-su. 

54. Musbiri sidbir sumi-ya IGO tibkl tali kireb-su altburu ; sbiplaun 

in vassi-6u etzib akralik. 

55. Arkanu susku tali kabiti npla-amxna^ XX tibki tsir xnakri 

isQtziba : J 80 tibki wesbakki elanisb. 

56. Kaspa-su il sba aa tami paDi wesarbi : tsir misikti bit-rcb makriti 

weraddiu wesbandila sikta-s. 

57. Bit-reb ka-amsi, itz dan^ itz ku, itz mesbukkanni, itz kinrat ?, itz 

ehurman bisbli, u itz butani, bit-reb zakdi uur-ya, ana misbip 
«arti-ja wesbapisba kireb-su : 

58. itz sbar makku, tikut '4^ Kbamanu, sba gimir sbimdi csba 
tsippati etzi ratlat mati u a^ Kaldi kireb-su karra-su, ita^ba 
aahkup : 

59. ashsa zakab tsippati asib tamirti elin arpita-au ana tari Ninua- 

ki bilku webulliku^ wesbagila panussun. 

60. Ana birati takmnki valtu padi ir Kisbri adi tamirti Ninua-ki 

io akzirlati wesbattaru, wcebatzir (nar) karru : 

61. M kasbu ebkara yaltu kireb (nar) Kiuzuru, mami daruti ashar- 

sba wesbirda kireb tsippati sbatina ; wesbabiba patti-sb. 

6^. Sha Ninaarki ir belluti-ya subat-zu vasrabbi^ ribati-su wesban 
labiriti^ u tznkaui vastadi : wenammir kima tami. 

^3* Ana arkut tami, in sarin tari-ya sha >">?- Asbiir ana ribitut 
{maii) u (nm) inambu zigir-su : enu betb-rab sbatu ilabbiru 
itnakbuy 

^^- Ankbut-sa luttisb, musbiri sidbir sumi-ya likbaru, (aram lajpideam) 
libsu, yas la (victimam) likki, ana asbri-su litar, >->f- Ashur 
ikribi-su isbimmi. 

Observations. 

line 1, 'mikal' tbe number of tbe lines: literally their force or 
strength. 
* limma ' the festival or hirtliday. 
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* Nebo-tzu ' 1. g , Neho is victorious, Sai^gfon conqaerefl ^ 
northern kin^ Tvhose name was Ashnr-tin, or Askur is 
victorious. Another king had the name of San-tin. 

For Nebo-tzu, Hincks reads Nabuliah^ without giving his 
reasons (Trans, of R.I. A. for 1856, p. 36). But I find that 
in fact King Ashur-tzu is also called Ashor-liah in the 
same inscription, so that they were probably words of the 
same meaning. 
Line 2. The name of the god Sen or San forms the first syllable in 
' Sennacherib.' But here, instead of the name of Sen we 
have ' Bel-tzu ' Lord of Victory^ which was one of bis diief 
titles. 
Line 3. 'ganaki.' Perhaps read 'tabbutaki.' 

Line 5. V" ^V[\^ ' ^i^^-' This value of the sign V' * bil' has 
not been hitherto recognised. It is also found frequently 
in the word ' pili ' gtonesj of which see an example in L 50. 

' sarut lashanan ' the kingdofin which doth not dkange, or doth 
not pass away. From * shanan ' to change, Hebrew Mp in 
Pi. TOilUr'shanana' (Ges. 1025). 

He Jiath given to me an eternal kingdom. Let not this 
Oriental hyperbole be thought too extravagant. In tho 
2nd chapter of Daniel, the astrologers and Chaldeans are 
summoned to the king's presence : '' Then spake tho 
Chaldeans to the king in Syriac, king ! live for eter ! 
Tell thy servants the dream !" (Daniel ii. 4.) This prayer 
or loyal wish, being quite uncalled for, shows that it was a 
mere customary phrase, a compliment to the king on 
approaching his presence. In another inscription the king 
asks of the gods to give him " their length of days," i.^., 
eternal life. In tho Egyptian hieroglyphics the phrase is 
very common *' We give him the length of days of the 
Sun, to rule over Egypt." 

' Eli gimir ' over all, ' asib * the dwellers^ * pa shalki ' in every 
place, * wesarba ' / have raised on high, * kuti-ya ' my omif. 
^ Kuti ' is usually written ' eskuti.' It is doubtful whether 
the first syllable *cs' or 'ets' was sounded or not It 
may be merely tho symbol for wood and all wooden objects, 
for the *kuti ' wore originally arrows. 
Lino G. Tho previous lines merely constitute the preamble. The 
annals begin at the Gth line. 

* Slia ' of. This particle very often begins a sentence as it 
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does here^ and until I anderstood this grammatfeal con- 
struction I found it very embarrassed. " Of Merodach- 
baladan I destroyed his army." So in line 18, "6}/^ the 
chief of Ararat I received Im great presents." In line 34, 
** Of the distant Medians I received their great tribute." 
In line 62, *' (y Niniveh my royal city I greatly extended 
her buildings," &c. This grammatical construction is very 
common. 

Line?. 'Etzib' he Uft fiT quitted. Hebrew 2Ty 'ezib' or 'etzib* 
(Ges. 750), to leave^ relinquish, desert, dismiss. In this 
word ^YI ^ we find employed a very important Cunei- 
form sign ^ 'tsib* which seems to have hitherto escaped 
the notice of Assyrian scholars. It is found also very 
frequently in the verb * artsib ' / raised or huUt up, viz., 
some great building. This is 22{lt^ from D2JT ' ratsap ' to 
join stones together as a mason does. In the Talmud to join 
anything together (Buxtorf 's Lex. p. 2284). It also occurs 
in the word * tzippati ' overflowing wells {see line 41). This 
sign sometimes consists of four wedges ranged in a line, 
instead of three only.^ 
'edish' alone, adverb, from 'ed' one ; Chald. "TH pronounced 
'hed' 'hid' *ed' or 'id.' ^<?c Note to the Birs-Nimrud 
Inscription, col. I. line 2. 
'erumma' nud^. "He saved hare life'* In Gennan, '*er 
hat bloss das Leben errettet." From Dliy 'erum' niidus 
(Ges. 797). 

Line 8. 'iksuda' / captured. There are many other words from the 
same root, as 'atsut' / took (sometimes / destroi/ed)y 
'kshatta' which is a verb of the same meaning, ' kasbada ' 
tictory^ * kishitti ' spoil taJcen in battle, also acquired pro- 
perty, &c. 

Line 9. 'khadish' entirely. In Birs Nimrud, II. 18, we find 'khadish 
nablitzu ' bless entirely ! 
'erumma' nudavi, I stripped. But there is another verb 
^emmma' viz., / ascended, from DYl aUum esse, surgere, &c., 
and I know not which verb is here intended. 
'aptiu' or 'aptim.' The sound of the last letter appears to 
float between u, v, m. A verb in the 1st person singular 

' Mr. Norris has since informed me that this Cuneifonn sign for ' tsib ' has 
been long known to him. But I believe it is not in any of the published alphabets, 
ud in printing this paper a new type had to be cut for it. 
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has this letter u very frequently added to it. I believe it 
is an ancient form of mi or me, the prononn of the first 
person. 

' nitsirta * royal treasures, from * tsir * a hingy or the majesfy of 
a king. When a monarch speaks of himself be says 'tsiri- 
ya ' mt/ majesty, 

' slmga ' valuables, probably from * shaga ' tiyt^ magntu. 
Line 10. ' kallati ' warriors, probably from ' kal ' an army, ^ 

* nishza ' or * nishsha ' from ' nish ' a royal standard, Heb. X)^ 
At first I took ^^n ^^^ ^^^ numeral twenty-four, and trans- 
lated ^' the 24 leaders or generals who commanded all his 
army." But in this inscription four is represented by 

W and not by I J, sec line 45.. 

Line 11. 'ashbit' / marched, written 'ashshabit' or 'ashzabit' in 
1. 28. From ^^3S 'tsaba' or 'shaba* to march (Ges. 851), 
and thenco an army on the inarch, or simply an ai'my. 
'Mutakhitsi' were choice soldiers or veterans inured to 
war, probably named from 'takhitz' battle. 
'la innamir' toas not found. Compare the words *mari\ 
visible, Mamari' invisible, 'namar' and 'namri* very con" 
spicuous, 'wenammir' I made it bright, 'namriri' bright 
light, splendour, Sic, To this root belongs I think the 
present phrase *Ja innamir/ literally it was not seen. 
' Ashar' a place, Chald. *athar* ^Dl^ 

Line 13. 'bclkbiddi' probably domini fraudis, i,e, fraudatores, pecca^ 
tores, rebelles, from HTH fraus (Ges. S33). So when 
Sargon forgives a suppliant monarch he says, 'khidati-sa* 

his frauds or his treasons which were many, I 

pardoned. Jl^'ilOn peccaiwn, also gives a pretty good 
etymology of the word. And NtOH * khita' has the same 
meaning. 

Line 14. This elevation of Bclibus to the throne of Babylon is noticed 
by the classical writers. To Dr. Hincks belongs the merit, 
which is certainly considerable, of recognising the name in 
thi.*:: passage. 
' tnr anshi mamukut' may be son of a man adorned with the 
* annik ' or golden collar, like the Latin Torquatus, So that 
l^clib was the son of a distinguished nobleman : and ho 
'' had been brought up in my palace like a gallant yoang 
niun." 

Line 16. Makansu' rebdliuuSj not bousing down, from *kanas* to how 
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domu Compare!. 19, 'la iknnsu' ihey did not how down. 
From hence is derived tlie common word 'weshaknis* / 
cau&ed to how down. 

* bethkarisb ' or 'belkarisli' : tbe reading is not certain. 
Line 18. ' Nebo-bel-mu * means l^eho lord of names. In Babylonia we 

find a prince called ' Bel-mu-insba ' or Bel gave the name. 
A son of Merodach-Baladan bad a very similar name. 
Line 19. 'Kbismi' appears to bave been an island in the Persian 
Gait 
'yabu' or perhaps ' zairu ' enemies : 'aksu' heretics, 

* ezib' or *etzib' he escaped. This verb in its 'sha' conjuga- 

tion becomes 'weshazib' or 'weshatzib' lie saved, which is 
very evidently the Hebrew verb 'shazib' 2W to save. This 
remark is important^ since Gesenius (p. 992) offers no ety- 
mology of the verb 'shazib/ while the Assyrian language 
shows us that it is nothing else than the causative conjuga- 
tion of 'ezib' 3ty. Thus it is possible that one of these 
ancient languages may throw great light on the other. 
Line 20. 'kali-marisbati-sun' iheir heads are strong. This is the name 
of the animal. 'Marish' a head. In other inscriptions we 
find 'marish-su akush' I cvi off his head. As to the name 
of the animal being expressed by a sentence, we find a 
striking instanqe of the same in the epigraph of the Obelisk, 
Inhere the king receives among other rare animals and 
valuable presents 'yabbati sha sundya tsiri-shin' dromedaries 
whose humps are douUe. 

'hukkin* plural oiir\victima (Ges. 818), pronounced 'buk' in 
Assyrian. 

*ebriu' from 13n 'eber' dissecuit (Ges. 266), "I cut up the 
victims and distributed them to the priests of the gods." 
This verb "IJH is used in grammar for dividiug a word into 
its m^emhers or syllables ; And in astrology of dividing the 
visible heavens into portions or sections (Buxtorf and Ges.) 

'ebriu' the final w is a sign of the 1st person singular. 

He had slain all the old inhabitants, but before replacing them 
with new colonists it was necessary to purify the city of 
Kliismi from tbe taint of heresy. Therefore he ordained 
such sacrifices to the gods of Assyria as were accustomed 
to be made at the commencement of a newly built city. 
Line 21, *Yatsubi-gallaya.' The name of this tribe means tlie strong- 
hodied race, or the tall race : from D2Jy 'atsum' co7pus (Ges. 
788). 
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' yabi ' may also bo read 'zairi ' enemies. 
Line 22. * karshani ' forests, Hebrew ' karsha ' a forest Htry)Tl {Qea. 
376). 

'zakruti' strong or thick. We find ^karshani sliakuti' in 
Tjglath Pileser^ bnt this is perhaps a different word, and 
from ' shak ' *fD silva deiiscu ' Asib ' may be translated 
places. 

' rakab nir-ya' mt/ ttoo-horse chmiot. ' Nir ' is continually used 
for a yoJcey and for a pair of an3rthing. Here it means a 
chariot to which two horses are yoked ; which the Romans 
called a higa. 

'tikkati' loca inferiora, Hebrew ^Jin/l (Ges. 1054). 

'ashrn* places, 'rusuku' dangerous. 

' in nir-ya * here means on my two feet, a very different sense 
from that in which ' nir-ya ' occurred previously. 

' rimanish ' like a ' rima ' or movntain goat, otherwise called 
'arma' in Assyrian, but 'ama' in Syriac, which is explained 
capra rupicola, and hircus sylvesti*is in Castelli, and is aJae 
the sign Capricorn in the zodiac. In Greek apva is a lamb^ 
which can hardly be considered the same word, though the 
resemblance is singular. 

'attakhiz ' I climbed ? or perhaps dismounted from my horse, 
from 'takhat' DUD 
Line 24. 'sha niba la yeshu' and 'sha nin la ye&hu' are phrases that 
occur continually, meaning a vast number, but how great it 
was impossible to say. The analysis of the phrase is not 
yet clearly made out, it appears to be tliat no one knows. 
'^ I destroyed of small towns and villages a multitude that 
no one knows." Another explanation is that ' niba ' means 
number or reckoning : ' sha niba la yeshu ' of which they kept 
no reckoning. 

' gazab ' used as a preposition means beyond : used as an 
adjective it means going beyond, surpassing, exceeding, vast, 
immense. 

* wcshali ' I carried off as a spoil, from ' shala ' spoil, Hebrew 
*?ltf and ^^l^ 
Line 25. * wetaru ' adverb, again, once more : probably from the root 
'tur' to turn "niD and TiD (Ges. 388). This adverb, 
however, comes very near to the Chaldee "nn 'hedar' 
again (Buxtorf, 599). 

' eli kishir ' on a rocky height or acropolis f But the reading 
of the text is here uncertain. 
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Line 26. ' weBharsib ' seems to be only a broader pronunciation of the 

usual verb ' weshasib * / located. 
Line 27. ' belnam ' having a name, i, e, men of reputation or m^en of 
mark. 
' Arrapakha ' the Arrapachitis regio of the Greeks. 
Mittt' tribute i^), 'kishitti suti' due to me, literally 'the 
property of my hands.' 
Line 28. 'pan niri-ya wetaru' / turned round the front of my chariot. 
This is a very common phrase, implying that the war was 
finished and the king going home, or else going to attack 
some other nation. This phrase is always followed by a 
complete change of subject, and by the king departing in 
another direction, 
'wetaru' is here a rerb, / tuj*ned round. Compare the 
Ghaldee 'hedar' reditu$, reversio, remeatus (Buxt. p. 599). 
' ashzabit.' See line 1 1 . 
'iUamu-ya' before me; the same as ' illanu-ya' and ' vallanu- 

ya.' 
' Ispabara * literally sceptre-hearer. But as ' bara ' is an Indo- 
Germanic and not an Assyrian word, it is possible that 
' Ispabara ' (from ' asp ' a horse) may mean the horsem>an ; 
especially since 'asbara' ahorseman, is found in MkiQ Persian 
translation of tho Behistun Inscription. (See Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. x. p. 124.) This would indicate 
that the language of the land of IHipi was Indo-Germanic. 
' ir-sib-su ' the city of his seat, or dwelling : or the city where 
he then dwelt. 
Lane 29. Perhaps we may trauslate ' the whole of his broad dominions 
I swept like a whirlwind.' I am uncertain of the reading 
of the word which I have transcribed ' shakti.' We find 
' weshakki ' used in the sense of / enlarged a palace. 
* Im ' the wind ; when preceded by the diyine sign >^>f- it 
means the god Im or Yem, who ruled the sky and the 
winds. He was both ^olus and Jupiter Tonans. 
'ashknp' / swept; from Hebrew SHD 'shakap' to sweep. 
The Latin ' scopa ' a broom, has the same origin. 
' limiti ' agrees exactly with the Latin limes^ iimitisy a boundary 
or limit. Some other Latin words are found in Assyrian, 
as 'anna' for the year, 'agar' for afield, &o. which can 
hardly be casual resemblances. 
Line 30. 'eli agari-sun' over their fields, i.e. over their whole land. 
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' Agar ' a Jield, Latin ' ager ' Syriac ' akra ' Hebrew * akr ' 

' Dakharrat atbuk ' / spread terror, (We should perhaps read 
' aa ' for * sha ' in the text.) 

^ Atbuk' / spread; from 'tebek' HSB io spread. Hence is 
derived the name of the measure called the ' tebek ' (plnral 
' tibki '). It appears to have been a full stretch of the 
arms, or six feet. 

' kol ' may also be read ' pat/ Possibly the latter is correct^ 
for I find elsewhere ' pa at ' or ' pa et' for everyone, which 
if contracted or combined, would be read ' pat.' 

'arbuta ' quarters ; from 'arba ' four. 

'weshalik' / divided into portions; from p*yn 'shalik' or 
* khalik * a part or portion. 
Lino 81 . Sheep are always called ' hukludi ' in this inscriptioOy 
whereas in Hebrew and Syriac the word ^Tw^SJ means 
calves. This circumstance is explained by Gesemns, p. 735^ 
who shows that the word meant young animals of any 
kind. 

' la basic ' not of low degree. 

' weshalik ' / divided hy lot the spoil. Hebrew ^H sorSf pars^ 
pojiio, pars prwdce^ prceda ipsa (Ges. 345). 

' In tamisu/ This is a very common phrase ; but as yet it 
remains unexplained. It certainly does not mean in his 
days, which would be the literal rendering of ' in tami su.* 
Nor does it mean in those days, for that would be ' in tami 
suatu,' It is remarkable that the phrase 'in tamisu* ia 
almost always followed by a conijAete clianye of subject. 
The sign Y— represents ' sib ' as well as * mi ' thereforo 
perhaps wo should read ' in tasib-su ' and not ' in tami-su.* 
' In tasib-su * would mean to return from this, ».*• to change 
this subject. This would explain why the subject generally 
changes to another after this phrase. According to Gesenius 
(p. 1070), 'tasuba' is a reCumingy from the verb 'sub' 
y\V} to return, 

'bnsu' is an obscure word. Perhaps it comes from 'basar' 
"Itt^^ which is somctimcB used of divine worship^ omitting 
the final r, for so we find both 'bnkar' and *buku' for 
libations. But a difiiculty arises in this passage from our 
not knowing whether it means that the people of Niniveh 
wor6liii)ped lehtar in conjunction with, or, on the contrary, 
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to the exclusion of all otber gods and goddesses. If the 
latter is the true meaning, ' basu ' may come from ' bazaU ' 
nU sprevit, contemait (Ges. 135). 
Line 36. 'timibelnu' or Himinnu.' 

'daru u duru as zati ' lokich was destined to last for ever and 

eve}\ 
*dar' and 'dur' (11 and in) are both Hebrew words, 
meaning cevum, sceciUum, cetemitas. For instance, we read 
in Eccles. i. 4, -dor alik u dur ba' one age passeth away 
and anothei* age comes. And in many passages of Scripture 
we find 'dar u dar* for ever and ever; 'dur n dur' (the 
same) ; Mi dardar ' (the same), 
'sha.valtn valhi ' (the men) of old time, 

' itiV with, 'sidhir' a writing or inscription, 'buromnii' of a dove^ 
' Lsshidu' tJiey carved, ' itzrat-zu ' its moidded clay. But the 
difficulty of this line as well as its importance requires a fur- 
ther examination. ' Itti' is generally the preposition tnth; 
but is often confounded in cuneiform writing with a substan- 
tive (of totally different origin) 'itti' signa. This is the plural 
of 'it' or *itta/ in Chald. Jlh^ 'at' or 'it,' in Syriac 'ata,' 
which closely agrees with the Latin signum in all its vari- 
ous meanings. Thns it is often used in Assyrian for military 
Jiags or standards, and for signum, prodigium, portentum, 
miraculum. Thus a king says, speaking of his enemies : 
'ana itti akhata ittaklu * they trusted to the images of their 
false gods (or to the wonders and miracles worked by them), 
and so they ventured to give me battle. In this sense ' itti' 
13 usually written ^^-AT \<^ evidently showing it to be 
the plural of the substantive ' it' or ' ith.' When it is not 
80 written, it is sometimes difficnit to distinguish it from the 
preposition ' itti ' tri^, as in B.M. 13, 23, where the king 
describes hb victory : "I took 1121 of his chariots; 'itti 
yasmani-su ekim-su' I captured them together with his camp," 
or else we may translate the passage " I also captured the 
standards which were in his camp." But to the uncertainty 
attaching to the word ' itti ' is to be added that of the word 
'sidhir/ which may also be read ' lidan.* ' Lidan * are some 
kind of doves or pigeons, for in another inscription the king 
says, that he attacked his enemies with such fuiy that they 
dared not await the assault, but fled like ' lidan birds ' to a 
place of safety. If, therefore, we render in this passage 
'Itii lidan' by signa coiumharum, we shall obtain as its 
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meanings tbat the original 'timin' or Himibel' of the city 
of Niniveh >^as reported by tradition to have been moulded 
in the form of a dove, or to have had such a figare stamped 
or graven upon it — a thing by no means improbable, since 
the dove was the holy emblem of Semiramis, the wife of 
Ninus, the mythic founder of Niniveh. And it was believed 
that after her death she was changed into a dove. The 
white dove was not only held sacred in Syria {alba PaUitino 
aancta columba Syro), but in all the East. The traditions 
respecting Ninus are strongly confirmed by a most remark- 
able passage in the annals of Sargon, who dedicated to him 
one of the gates of his palace : * U Ninev mukin timibel 
ir-su in labar tami rukuti ' And Ninev who laid the fimnda- 
turn stone of this city, in ancient days now long past I 

To return from this digression to the remaining words of line 36 : 
< itzrat ' from 12{^ opus fictUe, especially vessels of clay made 
by a potter ; also H^ is a potter. 

Msshidu' they engraved, from H^ to engrave with a sharp tooL 
(See the Michaux Inscription, Col. I. lin. ult 'isshat'). 
These words Msshat/ 'isshidu/ are equally well derived 
from the Syriac verb ^2{^ to cut. This verb, however, and 
'l^y are cognate, and were probably originally the same. 

'subu' probably from 31^ collocavU. 

* tsindu ' compages, buildings put together, or joined together. 

Compare Ezra iv. 12. "They have set up the walls of 
Jerusalem, and joined the faundaiums." " Snbu tsinda * 
they founded the joinings seems equivalent to this biblical 
phrase iJiey joined the foundations. 
Line 37. * ashru ' place, from 'ashar' (see 1. 11). 

* naklu ' beautiful, splendid ; hence adv. * naklish.' 

Mita' tribute {1), * nisiti ' of men (?). In the Michaux Inscription, 
Col. II. 'nitjsuti.' Or perhaps 'nisiti' is very conspicuous, 
from * nish ' j-es conspicua, admiranda, 

* nitsirti' treasures. The sign which follows this word should 

be ^^^Y which may perhaps be read ' kum.' * Nitsirti 
kum-sha ' their treasures. 

* sutabulu' they 2>oured forth. T conjugation of * subul' to pour 

(Gos. 978). We frequently find 'subul mie' the flow of 
waters. ' Sutabulu kireb su ' they poured into the city (rich 
tributes and ofierings). 
Line 38* ' sha valtu valla sarin ' and the kings of old time, ' alikat 
makri ' who went before me, ' abut-ya ' my fathers, ' vallaoa- 
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ya' hffare me, * billutu ebnsD ' tJiet/ reigned^ literally regnum 
(Assyrice) fecerunt. So ' sarrut itipsu ' in the third lino of 
the Behistun iDscription is regnav€7*unt, 
" wemabiru ' (and) they governed. 

* bahD ' a city. Also the district ronnd a city. It is the 

Egyptian word ' baki ' city (Tattam's Lexicon, p. 47), which 
the Greeks rendered by Biyx" in Arapfirfxih <^y of Athor or 
Venus. It is also the Phoenician >p2 'baki' a cUy (see 
Gesenins's Index of Phoenician words). He gives two 
senses, namely vrbs and vallis. In Hebrew it only means 
vallis (Ges. 1 68). 
Line S9, * kiprat arba hi ' the four regvms. Either an ancient name for 
the countrie 3 bordering on the Euphrates and Tigris, or else 
it may me: m the four quarters of the world ; the whole 
world. 

* imdanakkan a * they treasured up ; stored. T conjugation of 

* makar ' tc > put into a treasury. 
Line 40. 'yamu' rtjo one^ *in sibbi sun' among them. This most 
important word 'yamu' nullus appears to have hitherto 
escaped the notice of Ass3rrian scholars, though it occurs 
rather frequently. For example, in Tiglath Pileser, I. 67, 
''Sar Y'amu in takhari gat-zun la wesalti" mo kino ever 
subdmd their armies in battle, (* salta ' battle, * gati ' force 
or arm ed strength). Again, in Col. IV. 56 of the same 
inscrip tion, Tiglath Pileser enters a most dangerous and 
difficult country of mountains, "sha in makra sar yamu 
sibba- sun la idu " which infornur times no king ever entered 
iimon, g them. As to the origin of this word, as I have once 
or tw -ice found it written ' yanu,' I think it may be connected 
with the Heb. Ti^ * ain ' or ' ayan,' which means nihily non, 
&e. i &c. But another view may be taken, viz. that 'yamu' 
com' 3s from IM * am ' or * yam ' not. Example TWy^ W^ 
1 tjoi II not do [this thing] (Ges. 69). 
^in sib bi-sun' among them. So in tbe third line of the Behistun 
Insc ription, * VIII as sib zir-ya sarut itipsu' eight among 
my race were kings, or eight op them. 
*sukh: it' precious, very often said of precious stones. 

* subat ; ' dwelling. 

* val ' neither, * ida sibbus ' for * ida sibbu-su ' entered into it 

(see* the passage just quoted from Tiglath Pileser, '^sibba- 
8un la idu" they entered not into them). In the present 
past lage ' la ida sibbu-su ' is non inivit. I suppose this means 
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non inchoavit (kanc rem), and then it is added, 'ral ikzns' 
neq^(e iettninavit, probably from iH^'p U)*minus, finis, for 
' val ikzu-su.' 

' ida ' Heb. 7X1}} or \Xl!i) he went, came, entered, passed thi-ough, 

&c. &c. (Ges. 738). 

Lino 41. ^sutisbur' good govemnieiit, good regulation of anything, as 

for example 'sutishur nisi* good government of men, 'sutishnr 

mutzi mie' regulation or due repair of the water springs, &c. 

'kutar' llDin is a sheepfold. In Hebrew tbe king is frequently 
called ni?"1 Hie shepherd ((a^B, 04i!). Hence it seems a 
suitable continuation of tbe same metaphor to call his people 
his sheep, and his city bis sheepfold. So in Homeric times 
tbe king was called Hoificva \atvv, 

' takkiribati * the introduction, or the bri nging the water into 
tbe interior of tbe city, from ' kireb ' tbi^ interior of anything. 

* karie ' the canals or streams. 

* zakab ' higM. Hebrew 2^11 (Ges. 856;). 

Hzippati' overflowing fountains or naturai^' springs (Ges. 859). 
From 'tzup' S)1!i to overflow. So in t.^e Talmud we find 
*mim tzipin' flowing waters. * Tzippati ' is written — 

^ 5^ yj ►>-y< tzip-p u-a-ti 

' utzun* pectora; vide Birs Nimrud, col. I, 5 . 
'ibsiu' they determined; Srd person plural , but in the next 
line 1 determinedy 1st person singular. Tb'je latter was pro- 
bably pronounced differently, perhaps as ' ebsiu ' or 
'ebsim.' Presumably from DDl* 'cbs' or •eps* ^rntifttriii 
vel finem facere, tei^minare, 

* val ustabil ' they did not fatigue themselves {\ vith the work). 

Hebrew ^QJIDH 'ustabil' to he weary {Qes., 702). This 

is one of tbe conjugations of ^3D portare onus, to do hard 

work, 
'karasb' the ivorJc of an artificer, from ItH.I (Ges. 375) 

* karash* an artificer of any Icijid: faherferri, • »;*», lapidum^ 

lignorum. 
Line 42. 'yaati' ego, *Inutzni-ya' in pectoremeo, 

'episb' DH)i^ temwiare. It may possibly, ho^ rever, l>e the 

usual verb ]U2i^ to work (Hebrew 123^) 
'bilima' a decree. 

* uplamma' : ' upla ' I brought, * amma ' axoay. 

Line 43. 'tobsbid' workmen, from *ebsbid' work ('eibshat' in Birs 
Nimrud, IL 27), which is d3rived from ]l^2V t( i work. 
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'ashsukha* I led them, 'amma' awai/. 
Line 44. ' akshidu ' / cut doton a tree : plural ' iksithu ' Htsy cut doum. 

This seems to come from ^^ an axe. So the Greek a^tvtj 

IS ^^^^OT in Syriac, ^ being expressed by f in Greek. 
Line 47. The sign for tvaier or river with ' ti ' added, means a canal. 

The next word seems to be * bilti ' pnncipaL 
' kabulti ' the middle. 
'huabbitu' was destroyed^ from 'abad' ^121^ to be lost, Hiph. 

T^KH ' huabid' to destroy (Gcs. 4). 
'nakmuti' a ftumm^ mv'/i^7r, verbal noun from the common 

verb ' akmu ' / burned. 

* wekallimu* they cut down with axes, from * kalma' or ' kilma* 

an axct hence * likilmu ' may they cut d<ywn ! Another form 
of this word, *kalaba' an axe, is very frequent in the phraso 
*a8 kalabati anbar' (or 'almas*} mth axes of iron (the 
soldiers made a road through impervious forests). 

' anna su ' years ago. I have little doubt that such is the 
meaning of this phrase. ' Anna' for years occurs very often, 
and appears to me to be the origin of tbe Latin annus. 
'Annasu' means literally years were. So we find 'malki 
sun' tJiey were kings, in the Behistun Inscription, and 'sarsut' 
rex qui erat olim in another inscription . 
Line 48. 'ibakhu' they were split, from yp3 to split (Ges. 1G8). 

'adan* the foundation or base, \^\^ fandamentum {cedium) 
(Ges. 17). 

* vas8i'/ottn(/a</an«. This word occurs continually. 

* mxxW fissure^, rents, or liollow cave7'nous places, from Hebrew 

n^TO caverna, which is from ^^n transfodit, vulnn'aius est, 
or solvit, aperuit, or destruxit. As the name of Noah is 
sometimes written merely n^, so the word nbn^D would 
sound ' molah ' on the same principle. 

* weshipsu ' they traversed. ' Sha ' conjugation of ' pasach ' HDD 

(Ges. 832) to pass Virough, or pass across anything. The 
final n having merged in the u of the plural verb, as ' imu ' 
and Mnnamu ' from pD. 
Line 49. ' Xutta* Ttntiquus, vel scecularis, from ' dur' cevum, sceculum. 

'sikhirti' tlie whole of anything. 'Gimirti' has exactly the 
same meaning. The latter is from the Hebrew * gimir' TD!I 
complete^ entire, also lyerfectu^s, absolutus. Thus Tiglath 
Pileser calls himself * sar gimir ' the perfect king. 

'ashrat* ten, Hebrew PTWV* 
yoL.xviu. .1 — .. , . 
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'shavasti' or 'shusti' six, from tf^ 'shesV in constraction 

Jll^ttr ' shesht.' 
' sanna ' years, Heb. 71W ' shana * a year, 
^abbuslu ' U was diied up by ike heai of ike sun, from 'baahal ' 

^l^Q (068. 1 82) coctus est solis ardore. 
' weshatebir/ from 12{p to cut off, 
'motzu' springs of water , from i^2i^ exirey to spring f^rtk. 
Lino 50. * kattiti ' broken rocks j « aehur ' I found. 
' slialki ' a rivulet, Heb. tlb^^ ductus aqum. 
' shiplanu ' down, from b^Z\ so ' elanu ' up. We freqnently 

fiud the phrase ' elish u shiplish ' up and down, 
'giri' mountains. This is also a Sanskrit word, cr. ^r. 'uil- 

giri ' the blue mountains (the Neilgherries). Bat we also 

find in the Assyrian inscriptions ^gini' used for mountains. 

In the present passage the word is contracted, being merely 

written * gi ' with the plural sign added ; it may therefore 

bo either * giri ' or ' gini.' 
' clanish ' over, 

* asib ' or * atsib ' intrat, it per medium, 

' mami' Heb. D^S waters. ' Mio' is also often Dsed, which is 

tlic Hebrew ^D. 
*nabalish' 7nost copiously, from ^2^9 *^9^ ^♦^3; 'nabu* or 

' naba ' copiose effudit (Ges. G43). 

* wetar * 7 restored as form^ly, ' litar ' may ke redOi*€, from 

Chaldee 'hedar' "^in redditio, restitutio (Buxt. 500), 
Lino 51. 'shukli/ from Heb. 'shekel' ^pv to measure (see Hinoks 

in the Transactions of the R. I. A., vol. 23, pa^ 88). 
Line 52. ' Mastiggar' or ' Vastiggar' is the usual name of the river 
Tigris in these inscriptions. The first syllable, appearing 
to bo superfluous, has perplexed Assyrian scholars, and 
hitherto remained without explauation. But I have little 
doubt that it was the true name of the river. At any rate, 
the Greeks must have heard it so pronounced by the natives 
in the southern or lower part of its course. For they call 
that portion of the river the * Pasitigris.' And it seems not 
improbable that the 'Tigris' is merely tliis native name 
slioriened and Ilelloiized, as in many other instances they were 
accustomed to do. Thus, for example, Sir W. Jones informs 
us the Epavvofioa^o^ the Greeks, or lovely murmuring stream, 
is a corruption of the long Sanskrit term ' hiranya-bahu/ 
Lino 53. ' adir ' is HH cultus : \inp 1in cultus sacer (Ges. 269). 
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In Chald. Tin ifl to give glory, especially to God. The 

people may hare sung a b3rmn at the moment when the clay 

tablet was deposited by the king. 
' laenish ' I have translated solemnly^ but it may be without 

accident or injury : from ' anah ' njV ^ injure, 
ae 54. 'etzib' / left. Hebrew 2\Jf 'ezih* or 'etzib' to leave. 

Cuneiform ^YJ^ 
nc 55. ' uplamma,' see 1. 42. 

* isutzibu ' taere saved : fVom ' shfitxib ' ^Tl^ to save. 

* weshakki * / adorned the palace. In an inscription of Esar- 

haddon we find * weshakki wesarrik ' / adoimed and made 
grand my palace: for which passage many texts read 
*wesim wesarrik,' so that 'weshakki* replaces 'wesim.' 
The latter verb is from *sim* a royal ornament. 

* elanish ' oltogethery from * elanu ' summus. Compare Latin 

summa, the whole of a thing when added together, and the 
French en somme, 
ne 50. 'ir above, usually written 'eli f *il sha as tami pani' above 
what it was in former days. 
'tsir* above, beyond^ is a preposition; Usir misikti' beyond 
the mensxire; *tsir' is also an adjective, as 'Ninuaniakhatzu 
tziru' Niniveh the exalted city, and also a substantive, as 
"They came and brought presents *adi tsiri-ya' to my 



'siktas* for 'sikta-sha* the ' sikta* of it. This word *8ikta' 
(from ytf) appears to be sedes, the basement of the building 
or its site. ^DK/ is to place a thing on a firm basis : to 
seat it. Also, to be seated and at rest. 

For 'weshandila' perhaps read 'weshandiba' I enlarged, 
from * nadib' largiri, largum esse. 
10 57. ' ka amsi ' ivory, teeth of elephants. So in Hebrew ' shin 
ebbi.' Often in Assyrian * ka ' alono is ivory, as ' shin ' is 
in Hebrew. The Assyrians also use * ebbu ' for ivory very 
frequently. This is the native Indian name of the animal : 

* ebhu • in Sanskrit. The Latin ebur, ivory, may perhaps 
bo derived from hence. In Egypt also an elepliant was called 

* cbo.' Ivory had the same name, and there was a sacred 
island of Ebo which the Greeks called Elephantine. It is 
in the neighbourhood of Syeno. 

Of the various trees mentioned in 1. 57, the * butani ' is the 
only one which can perhaps be identified. The 'butani' 
D^^lDIl (Ges. 139) is the Pistacia vera of botanists, a 

I 2 
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kind of terebinth, allied to tlio trx^vo^ o^ ^^^ Greeks, which 
attained a large size, for its hollow trunk would conceal a 
man : ax*^°^ ^^ apxmov xatalv^ €7nxu>piov cpvo9 (Theoc.) 

'ana miship sarti-ya' /or the hahitaiwn of my majesty, or 
for my royal residence. 'Miship' is from 3tt^ consedity 
mansit, hahilavit; in Hiphil coUocavit, 
Lino 58. 'giniir' all, 'shimdi' cat^enters (or rather jbiwrs), from 
IDS ' shcmed ' or ' tshenied ' to Join (Ges. 860). 

'csha' makers (Hob. DWy to make), 'tsippati' of vdU, 
'karrasu ' call them (Heb. hjnp 'kara' to call), * eizi ratlat' 
the best trees, 'mati' of the land. 

Tlie word ' ratlat ' means tJic best or finest. It is frequently 
used to denote the finest city or river in a country : for 
example, in Botta, 49, 1, we have * Kar-Yakinni ir 
ratlati-su raba' his great capital city. Its etymology is 
uncertain. 

* karrasu ' they call them so, i.e., they are so : a Hebraism. 
Line 59. * bilku webulliku/ both words are derived apparently from 

p^H 'buluk' cavils. 

' wcshagila panussna ' is a very common phrase, always 
meaning I gave it to tliem in full propeHy, 
Lino CO. * kishir * a hill. ' Ir kishri ' city of the hills. 

' weshatzir.' This verb HSJp has occurred before in 1. 49. 
Line (M . The ' kadbu' of time was two hours : the ' kasbu* of distance 
probably a two-liours' walk (from seven to eight miles). 
Tills latter is called for distinction ' kasbn ebkaru ' from 
' ebkar' eirth, ground, land. 

' Kutzuru.' This river near Niniveh still retains nearly its 
ancient name. It is now called the Khausser. According 
to tlic map, Kliorsabad is situated on its banks. I am 
aware that this name maybe derived from 'khors' the Sun, 
but perhaps a simpler etymology would be " the city ow the 
banks of the Khosra or Khausser. (I find that Dr. Hincks 
has anticipated me in the iilentification of the ancient and 
modern name, in Layard's "Nineveh,*' p. 212.) 

'daruti' pemuiia I, from IH *dar' sa:cuhtm. 

* ashar-sha ' of that place, 

* weshirda' I brought doicn (into the valley). ' Sha ' conjuga- 

tion of * irad ' I'V to descend (Ges. 442). This verb is 
nse<l frequently o{ falling water in Hebrew, e.g., *palgi mini 
tarad aini ' 7ny eye lets fall stt*eamt of tears (" Lamentations 
of Jeremiah," iii. 4S). 
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« weshabiba ' from ' ebabu ' y^ii; to fill full 
' pattish.' It appears from another inscription that * patti ' 
signifies wateitoorks or aqtieducts, for after giving an account 
of a great work of this kind, the king eays " I called its 
name the 'i)atti' of Sennacherib." And such waterworks 
arc elsewhere called ' ami pattati.* The word ' patti ' comes 
|>erhap8 from *patar' "^IDB a fountain of water (Ges. 818). 
* Pattish' IS for * patti-sha' the stream of it, or its toaterworks. 
Line 62* *8ubat' dtcellings ; see note to Birs Nimrud, I. 16. 

' vasrabbi ' / enlarged, the same as * wesharabbi ' / made 
great, which is the 'sha' or cai/«a^iw conjugation of *rabbah' 
to be great, 

* ribati * Greets, Hebrew m3m. 

* weshan' / made new, Hebrew T\yD renovajr. 

Mabiriti' from 'labar' old. This adjective which occurs 
very frequently is one of the most important in the language. 
It seems peculiar to the Assyrian dialect, 
'tsukani* is probably the Phcenician word ^ auk* forum, a 
market-place. (See Ges. Phoen. 418.) 

* wenammir* / made it brilliant. 

' kima tami * ai the day : or, as the Sun, the god of day. In 
the E.I. H. inscription the phrase is 'tamish* instead of 
' kima tami.' 
Line 63. *ribitut' regnum, vel regia p^jtestas (see Birs Nimiud, I. 2). 

'inambu zigir-su' sJuill name their names, i.e. sItaU c(dl (hem 
(and invest them with the royal dignity). When Samuel 
was called to be a prophet of the Lord^ wo read that his 
naToe was audibly called aloud, 

' o::u • when. 

* ilabbiru ' shall groio old : from ' labar' old. 

* itnakhu ' seems to be the Syriac * ettanak * ■Jii1J^^♦ d^fecit, 

it came to an end, from * tanak ' IIH of the same meaning. 
Possibly however the word should be read ^nnakhu ' because 
it frequently occurs as 'iuakhu' or 'enakhu.' 
Uue 04. * ankhut ' I translate otmaments, but have not yet succeeded 
in identifying the word in Hebrew. 

* luttish' if he sfiall restore. This verb occurs frequently; also 

the other tenses * uttish ' / restored, ' muttish ' the restorer 
(of a temple), &c, 
'likhani ' if he shall read aloud : from 'kara ' to read NTp 
(see Ges. 901), altd voce legit', etiam 'kara bi sepher* legere 
fa »» libro icripta sunL 
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' libsu ' if lit ihall make. This cornea either from the rerb 

D3t« to fnish, or W2V ^ moke {see 1. 42). 
Mikki' if he alkcUl sacrifice: from 'akki' / aaerificed. The 

word is, I think, derived from ' hag ' victima OT. 

* ashri ' from ' oshar ' a place, seeh 11. 

* litar ' if he shall restore or replace : from * wetar' / restored 

see 1. 50, last word. The origin of all these optative forms 
of the verb is the particle lu (if) : in Hebrew 1^ see Geo. 
524, where that learned lexicographer remarks ''lu ih, 
transit in interjcctionem opiantis : o si / uUnam /" 

*ikribi' prayers, from *akrib' I drew nigh. It is the Hcb. 
21p appropinquavit, propd accessit (Ges. 903), used of divino 
worship in Zoph. iii. 2 ; Levit. xvi. 1, &c. The expressiou 
is yery common in Scripture, for example, wo read in tho 
Ist book of Samnol : " And Saul built an altar unto the 

Lord then said the priest ' let us draw near hither 

unto God ;' and Saul asked counsel of God ' shall I go down 
after the Philistines )'*' I Sam. xiv. 35. 

'ishimmi' he will hear, (rom y^]if audivit. 



Additional Nate on the Birs Nimrvd Inscription, Col IL 29. 

As the force of this passage seems to depend on the meaning of the 
king's name, Nabiu-kudur-ussur, I have thought it desirable to resume 
that enquiry in an additional note. 

One of tho kings of Babylon was called ' Ncrgal-sar-ussur* or 
Ken/alf 2n^otcct the king! A fine cyliiulcr of this monarch is preserved 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Tho eldest son of Nabonidus was ciilled * Bel-sar-ussur,' or Bel, 
protect the king ! Tho father of Nebuchadnezzar was called * Kcbo- 
pal ussur' or Nebo, protect thy son ! a narao which the Greeks have 
slightly altered into ' Nabopolassar.' From the analogy of these 
names, one is led to form a conjecture that * Nabiu-kudur-ussur' may 
also have meant Xeho, protect the king ! Tho question is, how that 
name ought to bo analysed ] This great monarch had another name, 
* Njvbiu-siiadu-ussur' or * Naboshatl ussur,' which wo also find fro- 
cjuently in uso. These two names I am disposed to interpret * Neho, 
prUcct my crown I and A'c6o, protect my throne ! which are naturally 
to bo viowod as equivalent names. ' Shadu ' implies great dignity 
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and antboritjr of some kind, for in Scripture Hltf is used to express 
tbo divine majesty. The word ' shadi ' frequently occurs in tlio 
ioieripiicini, wher«, to judge from the context, it may mean a royal 
throne. And Ittf 'sbad' is daminus, a lord. Moreover, since 
writin/ij^ this, I have noticed a passage in the annals of Ashurakbbal 
in which * shatu' means plainly a king. That monarch addressing tbo 
god NinoT, calls himself 'Shatu naram lib-ka' the king beloved by thy 
kecwL 

* Kndnr' appears to signify a royal crown, which in Persian was 
called KiTa/> or KiBap (as the Greek authors have transcribed it). But 
not in Persian only : for in an inscription of Esarbaddon, that monarch 
deeeribea himself as sitting in state and placing the crown on bis 
heady while his subjects and the chiefs he bad conquered bowed 
down and did homage before him. He says : ' Kuduru as resbdu-jra 
aaiinia' / placed the crown on my head. This passage would bo 
almoit eonolnsive if the reading were certain. But it is possible that 
the word may be ' kukuru ' orbi$, circulus. The meaning would, 
bowerery be the same, / placed the diadem on my head. It is worth 
obserTing, that in some inscriptions the king calls himself ' Nabiu- 
kuknr-nssur ;* at least, if the word be meant for ' kudur,* there is no 
diaiinction observed between the 'ku' and the Slu.' It will bo 
deniable, of course, to find more passages in the inscriptions conGrma- 
torjof this one; but in tbo meanwhile, I think that these grounds are 
enlBeient for Tentaring to propose this new explanation of the famous 
I of Nebnehadnessar. 
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Art. III. — Ptolemy's Chronology of Babylonian Reigm toncb^ 
sively vindicated; and the Date of the Fall of Nineveh 
ascertained; with Elucidations of connected points in 
Assyrian, Scythian, Median, Lydian and Israelite History. 
By the Rev. R. E. Tyrwhitt, M.A, 

IRead April 21, I860.] 

Part I. 

The matter of the ensuing essay may be regarded as two*fold. First, 
we undertake to vindicate the chronology of Ptolemy's Canon for 
the first 212 years of that table of reigns at Babylon ; that is to say, 
from the first of Nabonassar to the third year of the nine whieh the 
table gives to Cyrus. Next, we propose to show that Ninereh waa 
taken, and, with that capital, the proper Assyrian empire was oreiv 
thrown, by the Babylonians and Modes, in the year B.C. 608. In 
connection with tliis latter subject are treated several important hia- 
torical topics; the expeditions of Nckho, king of Egypt, firsts in 
B.C. 609, against the falling Assyrian, and, secondly, in B.C. 605, 
against the growing Babylonian power; the complete establishment 
of the Babylonian supremacy by Ncbukhadrezzar, in the years from 
B.C. GOG to B.C. G04; the true relationship, unconsciously attested by 
Herodotus, between the Mcdes and the Scythians for twenty-eight 
years ; that is, as will be shown, for twenty-two years before and for 
six years after the fall of Nineveh j the true dimensions of the war 
which, according to Herodotus, Cyaxares, king of the Medes, waged 
with Alyattea, king of the Lydiaus; the entire trustworthiness of 
Herodotus's Median chronology; and, a criticism showing the pro- 
bable Hcrodotean date of the conquest of Cra?sus and his Lydians by 
the Modes under Cyrus the Persian. Lastly, in the second part of this 
paper, wc argue, that it is not inconsistent with that absolute deference 
which we profess to the astronomical verdict, " That the eclipse of the 
sun predicted by Thalcs, was one which happened in B.C. 585," — 
to believe, as we do at tho same time, that the solnr ccli|)se which 
terminated the war between the Modes under Cyaxares and the 
Lydians under Alynttes, was the one which happened in May, 
B.C. 603. 

I. The first part to bo submitted of this plan is tho vindication, 
which we regard as conclusive, of Ptolemy's Canon. 

But before wc enter on the considerations by which wc undertake 
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to show that daring its first 212 years the computation of time in this 
<»talogne of reigns at Babylon may be thoroughly trusted (because it 
agrees with a totally independent Hebrew measurement of the length 
of the same period), — we cannot but notice a theory offered to 
leaders of our Society's Journal, which would entirely subvert the 
ordinary views of the connection between Hebrew and Greek chrono- 
logy, so far as that view rests upon the authority of the Canon. 

It is contended that the solar eclipse of January the 1 1th, B.C. 689, 
marks the fourteenth regnal year of Hezekiah, king of Judah, and 
the third regnal year of Sennacherib, king of Assyria; whereas the 
ordinary computation places Hezekiah's fourteenth year about twenty- 
four years earlier, or about the year B.C. 713. 

As to the contemporaneousness of Hezekiah's fourteenth and 
Sennacherib's third year, this is a separate question; on which, 
however, I will here offer something, to reconcile (if it be admitted) 
ihe apparent inconsistency of the Hebrew and of the Assyrian account 
of the interval between the capture of Samaria by the forces of 
Sargon, and the invasion of Hezekiah's kingdom by Sennacherib. This 
interval, according to our Hebrew histories, was that between the 
sixth and fourteenth of Hezekiah's years ; but, according to the chro- 
nicles of Sargon and of Sennacherib (as hitherto interpreted), it was the 
interval between the first year of Sargon, who reigned certainly not 
less than fifteen years, and the third year of Sennacherib, when that 
king first invaded Hezekiah's dominions. But this Assyrian account, 
which at first sight gives us but a proximate value of the interval, 
making it at least ten years longer than the apparent Hebrew 
estimate, does really enable us to ^x. the precise date of Sennacherib's 
invasion of the land of Judah, at the twenty-second year, instead of 
the ninth current, after the fall of Samaria. For Sennacherib's annals 
show, that in the first year of his reign, having expelled ]\rerodakh 
Baladan (who, by the aid of the people of Susiana, had, for the last 
six months, as it would seem, re-established himself in Babylon), ho 
left Belib, his viceroy, in Babylon; also, that in the fourth year of his 
reign, he deposed Belib. Now, according to Ptolemy's Manual List 
of Babylonian Reigns, nineteen full years elapsed between the new- 
year's day of the first of Mardokempadus, which was the first of Sargon, 
and the new year's day of the first regnal year of Belibus, who reigned 
three years: therefore, the interval between Sargon's accession and 
Sennacherib's is nineteen years, or more by four years than the fifteen 
for which alone, as yet, Sargon's annals have been found ; while the 
interval from the fall of Samaria to Sennacherib's invasion of IJozokiah 
will be twenty-two years current. 
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My owQ cot^dure here in, that the contempormtj ebrootolert, in 
their annual registers of the doings of the kings of Jadah, oounted 
two reigns of Hexekiah, of which the first terminated and the aeeond 
began in that figure of a death and resurreotion^ his sickness in the 
fourteenth year after his first accession (when he was told by God to 
put his house in order, for that he should die) and his miiacaloua 
recovery on the third day to a new life and reign of fifteen yean. 
Next I suppose, that whereas the invasion of Sennacherib took place 
in tlio fourteenth year of the second reign (or in about the twenty- 
seventh year counted from Hezekiah's first accession), those who 
compiled our books from the contemporary annals^ oonfonnded the 
one fourteenth year with the other j putting the sickness of Heiekiah 
and Sennacherib's invasion, both in the same year, — that is, the jCrU 
fourteenth. I would also, but with less confidence, suggest that the 
embassy from Merodakh Baladan, mentioned in the Seoond Book of 
Kings and in Isaiah, to congratulate Hesekiah on his reoovery, and 
probably to negotiate a league against the king of Assyria, may have 
been a different embassy from that of the princes of Babylon men- 
tioned in the Second Book of Chronicles, to inquire of the wonder 
which had been wrought in Hezekiah's land; for this wonder I would 
cxpkin to be, not the going back of the sun when Hezekiah waa aick, 
but the destruction of 185^000 men in the camp of the Asayriaui^ 
without stroke of man, in a single night, at the time of Sennacherib*! 
invasion. 

These remarks, however, on the discordance been the Hebrew and 
both the Assyrian and the PtolemsDan date for Sennacherib's invaaion, 
are no part of the task of vindication which I have undertaken, and 
to which we now return. The theory subversive of the credit of 
Ptolemy's Canon maintains, that the solar eclipse of 11th Jannary, 
B.C. 689, marks that fourteenth regnal year of Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, when he was sick, and God gavo him a $iyn (to assure him 
of recovery, and of the deliverance of Jerusalem from the king of 
Assyria), bringing back the i^hu(]ow on the sundial of Ahaz ten stepa 
or degrees. Now to establish, in a conclusive manner, tho credit of 
the early part of Ptolemy's Canon of reigns, is to destroy this theory; 
for, according to the IIe1)rcw annals, combined with the Canon, the 
sickness of Hezekiah would bo (as wo havo said) in about B.O. 71d« 
more than twenty years before tho eclipse. 

But we must ofTcr briefly some preliminary objections to the 
theory. 

First, we object, that, after all, tho author admits that tho \»x^ 
eclipse of tho sun, visible at Jerusalem ou tho llth of January, no. 
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689> did (aocording to the exacteet caloulations hitherto made) nU 
happen preoisely at that time in the forenoon, which the theory 
reqaires, hut about a quarter of an hour earlier. 

Another objection we make is, that, at best, the eclipse, under the 
accompanying conditions which the theory supposes, couUi effect at 
most but one of the two tokens offered to the choice of Hezckiah. 
''Shall the sun and the shadow on the dial go forward, or shall it go 
Tnuskl** — is the offer of God by the Prophet: but the supposed 
machinery could only make the shadow go back. Moreover, this 
machinery of the eclipse and its accompaniments, is a natural means; 
whereas the signj to be truly an earnest from God (as it is represented 
to have been) to assure Hezekiah that he should be healed of his 
mortal malady on the third day, and that Jerusalem, in time of 
needj should be delivered from the king of Assyria— ought to be a 
work of God's not less supernatural than raising the dead, or than 
the destruction which afterwards befell Sennacherib's army. The vse 
and moral purpose of a miraole, that is, a display of the supernatural 
power of God, is that of an indisputable token that God is really 
dealing with us, and will make good his promises. " £xcept ye see 
signs and wonders (says our Lord) ye will not believe." That a 
miraelOy to assure Hezekiah and his people, was really wrought on 
ibis occasion, there exists^ we believe, an Egyptian attestation, con- 
firming the testimony of tho Hebrew Scriptures. 

According to tho Hebrew record, this Act of God wad a decree 
by which the rotation eastward of this earth, with all that accompanies 
it and gravitates towards its centre, was interrupted and reversed, 
so far to westward, that, to the complement of hours or of minutes 
belonging by God*8 pre-existing law of nature to the particular period 
of daylight in which the command was given, a certain smaller 
number of hoars or of minutes was added, — this addition being the 
space of time occupied by the earth while it was thus moving, at 
whatever speedj to westward ; and, likewise, while it was recovering 
its former most advanced position to eastward, after having been 
released to obey its former accustomed law. Such was the token 
which the God of Israel gave to his anointed (a type for tho time of 
the great and true anointed one), that it was himself who, by his 
prophet's voice, promised life, a greater matter than movements of 
any, or all, of tho heavenly bodies. But this we have to say, that in 
an account providentially reported out of their annals by Egyptian 
priests to Herodotus, and, though it has been littlo heeded, preserved 
for future generations by the Greek contemporary of Ezra and 
Nebemiab^ we bare evidence of tho fact recorded by older Hebrew 
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writers, wbich indeed was open to the obscrvatiun of Deighbouring 
nations, as well as of Israel. In the coant of years and record of 
events continnallj kept from the most ancient times in Egypt, there 
were said to be two days noted in which the snn moved not as usual, 
from east to west, but from west to east ; being, we believe, two days 
recorded in Hebrew scripture. Of these, the first, at the bidding of 
the general of the Israelite army, Joshua (a type in name as in 
function), was prolonged by the space of perhaps 12 hours ; though, 
on this first occasion, the rotation of the earth with the moon its 
satellite seems to have been stopped only, not reversed. But on the 
latter and better remembered day, surpassing the first, at his prophet's 
prayer, God fulfilled his promise, and gave Hozekiah the token which 
ho had chosen of the two which had beeu offered to his option, — not 
only the earth did not roll on, it rolled back for a space before it 
returned to finish its daily course. 

We have all seen the movement of a steamship, or of a train of 
railroad carriages, accelerated, slackened, or reversed, at the will of 
one whose skill and whose unaided strength, could not, with all the 
materials required, construct the thing ho thus commands. If the 
word of the ship-captain, " Stop her," " Back her," is promptly obeyed 
by an agency invisible to the passengers, shall the command of the 
Maker of the heavenly host be loss potent, as to a planet whose 
ordinary movement is but his appointment ? 

But wo own that the Egyptian contemporary record is not known 
to exist for either of these two days. We think, however, that in » 
story which Herodotus hands to us, from Egyptian priests his in- 
formants, we have a medium through which the more accarate 
accounts are discernible. "They declare" (do the Egyptians and 
their priests, says ho) " that from their first-mentioned king (Menes) 
to this last-mentioned monarch (Sethos), the priest of Phthah, was » 
period of 341 generations. Such, at least, they say, was the number 
both of their kings and of their high priests during this interval .... 
in which entire space, they said, no god had ever appeared in a human 
form. Nothing of this kind had happened either under the former or 
under the later Egyptian kings, cv rotvvp tovtcj' tjj* x/'o»'*j' TctpoKn 
cXeyov tf TjOetov tov 'HX/oi/ \tv(n€7\ai, (Lcpsius considers Bbck to have 
plainly proved that for \tvarc7\aty must be read avaa-rTfvai), cvOa tc wf 
KaTacvcrai cvicvOcv h*t C7rava7ct\aty Kai cvOcv vvv itva-TcWci ei'-ravOa ft9 

Ka-rafti^vai, Egypt was in no degree affected by these changes. The 
productions of the land and of the river remained the same, nor was 
there anything unusual citiier in the diseases or the deaths." 

The difference between the report of Herodotus, or of his inform 
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mants, on tbo one hand, and tlio original rccordd on tlio other, wo 
suppose to be, that they referred to two occasions; M'hile he says, 
7€TpaKiVf "four times — the sun went from his own place; twice rising 
where he now sets, and twice setting where he now rises." However, 
on the occasion in the days of Hezekiah king of Judah, (a contem- 
porary of that Sethos priest of Phthah, who ruled Egypt without an 
army at the time of Sennacherib's invasion) — there were in fact 
exhibited two out of the four phenomena which were somewhat 
incorrectly reported to, or nnderstood by, Herodotus. On that occa- 
sion it might have been said, with little exaggeration, that the sun 
9ei once where he now rises and rose once where he now sets. In fact 
the sun went from west to east ten degrees, as if he had risen in tho 
west and was about to set in the east. On the other, more ancient, 
occasion the same two-fold phenomenon would have been presented, 
had the wonder in heaven been really what it seems to have been 
hastily supposed, an exact counterpart of the more recent occurrence. 
Bot^ in fact, on that occasion, " The sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed;** the rotation (that is) of earth and moon ceased ; yet neither 
did the moon gravitate nearer to the earth, nor did the earth fall from 
its former distance, one whit toward tho sun. Edward Greswell in 
bis Fasti Catholici, who did not suggest but has confirmed us in our 
opinion, (which wo find to be Cahnet's also,) remarks upon Herodotns's 
account, thus, *' If the tradition had run in these terms, that, between 
such and such limits of time, the sun had been twico seen to be rising, 
when it should have been seen to be setting, and twice had been 
observed to bo setting when it should have been seen to be rising ; — 
a more concise and yet a more correct representation of the actual 
matter of fact, as it must have been witnessed on each occasion at 
Heliopolis in Egypt, could scarcely have been imagined.** He goes on 
to contend that the tenor of the actual account that tho sun had twicb 
risen where it ordinarily sets, and had twice set wliej'e it ordinarily 
rises" is no valid objection to his interpretation of Herodotus. Of 
course we are aware that others interpret Herodotns's story differently ; 
as Sir G. Wilkinson citing Mr. Poole's Horao Hebraicso in G. Raw- 
linson's Herodotus; see, too, the controversy between Von Gumpach 
and Lepsius in the Transactions of the Chronological Institute. For 
ourselves we insist much upon the fact (which the connection in Hero- 
dotns's narrative intimates, that his informants were telling him of 
Sethos invaded by Sennacherib, when they were led to speak of the 
behaviour of tho sun-god, who though he never appeared in human 
form, had departed from his ordinary course in the sky on more than 
one occasion in their history. For tho sign in the sun was given, at 
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Hezekiali's request^ only fourteon 3rear8 before the invasioD of Sethoi 
by Sonnacberib ; and it may bave been recorded at tbe spot, or near 
to it, wbere tbe invasion vrsLH recorded. 

To our own mind, a very conclusive objection to tbe theory that 
tbe Bolar eclipse of lltb January, B.C. 689, produced the retrograde 
movennent of the shadow which Hezekiah beheld in the fourteenth 
year of his reign, is the very natui*e of the consequences which the admia* 
sion of it implies, though these are unflinchingly accepted by its author. 
But to one of tiio arguments by which he supports his theory, we will 
here insert our reply. 

Tho argument is, that B.C. 689 did really coincide, in part, with 
some portion of Ilezekiah's fourteenth year, because (according to a 
calculation, based upon the Jewish observance of the Mosaic law 
under the Syro-Macedonian kings, as recorded by Joscphus,) it would 
appear that, in the year b.o. 689 cf)mmcnced a seventh year, which 
was a sabbath for tho land, and, in the year B.o. 688 a pentecostal 
year, or Mosaic year of jubilee ; while, on the other hand, two inch 
successive years, in which the people of Hesekiah neither plooghedy 
nor sowed, nor planted, are indicated as contemporary, by a second 
pign which God gave to Hezekiah at Jerusalem, by a message that the 
prophet Isaiah forwarded to tho king in the temple, promising him 
tho deliverance he had been there praying for. For, as usual, to the 
promise was appended a token of its credibility. It was added, 
''And this shall be a sign unto thee ; Ye shall eat this year such as 
growcth of itself; and the second year, that which springeth of the 
same : and in the third year, sow ye and reap and plant vineyardsy 
and eat the fruit thereof : And the remnant that is escaped of the 
house of Judah shall again take root downward and bear fruil 

npward " It is fair to add, that it was promised, at tho 

same time, that if ho had already mcnnced tiie city, in |>erson as well 
as by Habshakeh, the king of Assyria should not approach it again ; 
but by tho way that he came by the same he should return. And it 
js related, that the angel of Jehovah smote tho Assyrian host tho 
following night. 

That so groat a fulfilment of the promise happened immediately, 
may be thought to lessen the weight of the last of the objections which 
are now to be made to the argument derived from Ood*s second $ign 
to Hezekiah. 

Tho objections are preliminary. Before entering into the calcu- 
lation which would place the commencement of an ordinary sabbatio 
year in BC. 689 (the year of the eclipse), and that of a pentecostal 
year in B.C. 688, we observe, first, that according to the Assyrian annals, 
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whioh we think reconcileable with the Hebrew acooant, this second 
sign to Hezekiah was given, not in the fourteenth year after his acces- 
8100, tho year of his sickness and recovery (or, as we call it, his fignn^ 
live death and resurrection), but in the fourteenth year after this 
re*monnting of the throne, that is (as is shown by the Assyrian and the 
Canon's joint account of the interval between the capture of Samaria and 
Sennacherib's first invasion of Palestine), in the twenty-seventh year 
of Hezekiah. Therefore, if so— and (/* the theory that d.o. 689 mark* 
the year of HeUkiaKi sickneu be true— ihia second sign was not given, 
and Sennacherib's defeat did not happen, before li.c. 675. On the 
other hand, if we have placed Sennacherib's invasion rightly In 
Hezekiah's twenty-seventh year, but the theory against which we 
contend, be inadmissible, in that case the giving of the sign of tho 
three years and Sennacherib's defeat, are both to be placed in B.C. 
700; and the third year, when all would be peace at home and 
abroad, was the last year of Hezekiah's reign, B.C. 608. 

But it seems demonstrable, from their Scriptures of the period, 
that the Jews, at the time of the captivity, had not observed tho 
sabbatic year for the last seventy times seven years ; and it appears 
that they quite disregarded the Mosaic law, which required them to 
release the Hebrew bondsman in the sabbath year. 

Lastly, we object that the second sign to Hezekiah, of the three 
years— interpreted as it has been by former commentators, and as it is 
now to the support of our author's theory — is no Divine assurance. 
It needed no prophet, in the forty-ninth year of a pentecostal period, 
to tell the people (if religiously observant of the Mosaic law) that as 
they had not ploughed last autumn, so they would not plough next 
autumn ; but that, the autumn following they would be hard at work. 
We shall be nearer the true sense if we thus paraphrase the announce- 
ment of the sign that was offered in the twenty-seventh year of 
Hezekiah :—'' Last autumn, ye people of Judah, as ye know," 
(perhaps for fear of the Assyrians,) ''your lands were neither sown 
nor planted ; — even so shall it be, saith Jehovah, in the autumn now 
approaching** (in spite of the blow ready to fall upon tho Assyrian 
army). ''But by the time of the next return of that season, all 
hindrance will have ceased. Ye will sow and plant in perfect peace, 
as in the happy years of old. Then let the event convince you, that 
Jehovah will likewise cause your remnant of a nation to multiply ; 
his vine, which he brought out of Egypt and planted in this land, to 
take root downward and again bear fruit upward 1" 

From these objections to a New Theory of the Chronological Con- 
nection between Hebrew and Greek historians, pass we now to 
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Ptolemy's Catalogac of Reigns. This chronological epitome for its 
first two centuries and more, — from Nabonassar to GyroSy — the lately 
disinterred monuments of Assyrian history (through their decipherers) 
enable us to vindicate, by means of the Hebrew annals, while tkete 
are, in turn, vindicated, for their contemporaneous chronology, by the 
Catalogue of reigns, with the number of years in each, at Babylon. 

This chronological Manual of Ptolemy's was first known as pre- 
served by Syncellus in two shapes, whereof tho less deformed he calls 
the '^ astronomical " and ^' mathematical Canon :" perhaps, because 
while it takes away from some reigns to give the theft to others, it 
still has respect for numbers, leaving the sum of the years from 
Nabonassar to Alexander the Macedonian uninjured. But the worse 
deformed, which he calls the Ecclesiastical Canon, not only goes much 
further in the depravation of particulars, but is regardless of confor- 
mity in iotah with the genuine Manual of Ptolemy. This was after- 
wards found unadulterated in a trustworthy quarter, a before unpub- 
lished fragment of a commentator on Ptolemy's works, the astronomer 
Theon. It is after Theon's copy of it, then, that we vindicate the 
Canon, and give a portion of it below. 

Hitherto, for tho early part of it, from Nabonassar to Gyms, or, 
at the least, from Nabonassar to the great Nabukhadrezsar, this 
inestimable chronological epitome (derived, we doubt not, long bcforo 
Ptolemy's time, from contemporary Chaldaean records,) appeared to 
stand alone, inviting attack because unsupported. From tho time of 
Cyrus downward, Greek and Koman historians confirm its names and 
numbers; and upward, from Cyrus to Nebukhadrczzar, tho Holy 
Hebrew writings, and the fragments of the Clmldtean historian Borosos, 
have appeared to such judges as Usher in the seventeenth, and Clinton 
in our nineteenth century, to tally with it and fully confirm it. Thos 
it has furnished modern scliolars with a chronological connection 
between the Hebrew annals and the Greek historians. Yet tho basis 
of this view of tho connection, being a combination of Ptolemy's 
Canon and of Bcrosus's testimony with that of tho Hebrew writers, is 
by others regarded as having little solidity in it : for, (as has boon 
said) the authority of no less a part of it than the Alexandrian 
astronomer's first table of the numbers of years in reigns which 
preceded tho one under which he lived himself, has been disputed for 
the earlier portion. But (besides those preserved in tho Hebrew 
canon of Scrij)ture) records, contemporary with the early reigns of 
Ptolemy's catalogue, exist among the Assyrian and Babylonian 
cuneiform memorials ; and (throuirh the wonderful labours of the 
discoverers, dcciphcicrp, and translators of them) Ihey already give 
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light to kistorieal atadents. By aid derived from tLis nnexpecte<l 
scarce, we are able to establish the accuracy of the coinpatation which 
Ptolemy confided in, for tbe first 212 years of it, which are also the last 
212 years of the chronologically connected Hebrew annals : — for the 
212th year of the Canon is the third year after the capture of Babylon 
by the Medea and Persians under the command of Cyrus, when the 
seventieth year of the prophet Daniers captivity and service under the 
masters of that capital came to its end. This 212th year of Xabon- 
assar coincides nearly with the year b.c. 536, — beginning about ninety 
hoars only later. 

The Assyrian monarch Sargon (mentioned once by the Hebrew 
prophet Isaiah, his contemporary) has transmitted to ns his history 
by a palace, which he bnilt at the spot called now Khorsabad, fifteen 
miles from the site of Nineveh Proper. From the stone-writ annals 
of the royal builder here disinterred, and now deposited in Paris at 
the Lonvre, the learned in the character and language inform us, that 
Samaria (of which we knew, from Hebrew history, that the siege lia<l 
been undertaken, the year but one before, by Shalmanczer, king of 
Assyria) was takeu^ and its inhabitants carried off captive by the 
Assyrians, in the first regnal year of Sargon. Hero, then, is a 
synchronism between the history of Assyria and the history of 
Jadah ; for Samaria, as we know from the Hebrew annals, was taken 
by the Assyrians in the sixth year of Hezekiah, king of Judah. But 
from the chronicle of the first fifteen years of his reign, which Sargon 
has left ns, it further api)ears, that the first regnal year of Sargon was 
also the first year at Babylon of the reign of a certain Merodakli 
BaladaUy who, after he had reigned twelve years in Babylon, was 
driven out of that capital by Sargon, in tlie twelfth year of Sargon's 
reign. Now, this Merodakh Baladan, who reigned twelve years at 
Babylon, as Sargon's vassal king, is immediately recognized in 
Ptolemy*s catalogue of reigns at Babylon, in the only king of tho 
whole series who is recorded to have reigned twelve years, and his 
name is written in our copy of the Canon MAPAOKEMHAAO^ 
{J£a}'d4>]tempadus). The first element in this name is clearly the first 
element in the name Merodakh Baladan, being the name of a well- 
known Babylonian deity. It has been proposed to substitute A for A 
in the latter element of the name MapcoK€fi7raco9, in order to bring that 
portion also nearer to Baladan. We would rather suppose that a A 
has been dropt before the A, having been mistaken for a useless second 
A ; and in like manner we suspect that a A has below in tho Canon 
been dropt before the A in SafiaKoXaaaapov, the name indicating 
Ntbukko^renar. But there seems to be as little reason to doubt that 
TOL. xviii. K 
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MardokcTnpa(1)dus and Marodakh Baladan are one and tlie fl&me king, 
as tliero is to doubt that Naboko(d)]as8ar and Nnbukhadreziar are 
one and the same king. And if so, we have here gained an important 
synchronism between the table of Babylonian reigna and Assyrian 
history ; for the first year of Mardokempadus is the first year of 
Sargon. But if so, wo have also a synchronism between the Baby- 
lonian table and Hebrew history; for, since we have learnt that the 
first of Sargon is the siiith of Hezekiah, it follows that the first of 
Mardokempadus is the sixth of Hezekiah. 

So now we are enabled to test Ptolemy's Catalogue or Mannal Table 
of Reigns at Babylon, by a list of contemporary reigns at Jerusalem, 
which may be extracted from the Hebrew historians. Taking 
parallel periods from our two witnesses, both below and above this 
point of junction (the first year of Mardokempadus, and the sixth of 
Hezekiah), wo shall bo able to ascertain whether the same length is 
assigned by both computations. But we may be assured beforehand 
that the result of our experiments will be the manifestation of a perfect 
harmony between the two; for it is easy to observe first, by tie 
Ptolcmrean Canon, that Mardokempadus has for the year of his 
accession, the twenty-seventh year of the series, counted from the first 
of NabonasFar, or the "vague" year which began on the 19Ui of 
February B.C. 721 ; then from the margin of an English Bible, it may 
be gathered that Usher also (starting only from the probable synebro- 
nism between the third year after the end of the reign of Nabonadius 
by the Canon, and the seventieth year of Daniel's captivity) placed 
the capture of Samaria and the sixth of Hezekiah in the same year 
B.C. 721. 

Dnt let us make the experiment. Lot ns take first a period starting 
from this point of junction in the Hebrew and the Babylonian nnnals, 
iho first year of Mardok( nipadus and tlic sixth of Hezekiah. Lower 
<lown in the Ptolcnifcan first table of reigns at Babylon, stands the reign 
of the famous Nebukhadrczzar, whoso first roirnal year is the I44tli 
year of the table, and of the scries called the years of Nabonassar,— 
that king, from whoso accession (or rather from the new-year's day next 
preceding it), the Babylonian chronologen^, — Ptolemy'n i»redecc?flors— • 
began their reckoning. L-etween the two new-year's days, then, of 
tlie first of Mardokempadus, and of the first of Nebukhadrcwsar, — or 
(to use tho Egyptian phrai^eology of Ptolemy, who was of Alexandria, 
in treating of this series of years of the uniform measure of 365 days 
and no more), between the two firsts of Tliotli, from which Mardokom- 
padns's and Nobnkhadrezzar's reigns are respectively dated (that is, 
between the 1 Pth Febninry, n.c. 72 1, and tho 21st of January, B.c. C04), 
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tlielBterTal is 117 years of uniformly 365 days a-piece. The same 

intenral may be expressed by enamerating the ten reigns and two 

Bpaees without a king^ into which it is divided in the Canon, thus, 

12 + 5 + »-f3 + 6-f 1+4 + 8+134-20 + 22 + 21. 

Now the space of time thus measured in Ptolemy's Canon, or 
rather Ptolemy's first Canon or first Table, may also (as it seems) be 
measured by the Hebrew annals ; since it appears to be marked off, 
in these by the same beginning, the sixth year of Hczekiah (which, as 
we have seen, was the first year of Mardokempndus), and by the same* 
termination, the fourth year of Jehoiakim, which, according to the 
prophet Jeremiah, was the first of Nebukhadrezzar. Let us then find 
the length of this interval ; from the beginning of the sixth of Hezekiah' 
to the beginning of the fourth of Jehoiakim, by the Hebrew annal?.' ' 
It is the sum of the years of the entire reigns of the kings who inter- 
Teofd between Hezekiab and Jehoiakim (that is Manas8:}h, Amon> 
Joaiah and Jehoahaz); added to two fractimis of reigns, namely, twenty- 
fenr years, the remainder of Hezekialfs reign after the lapse of his 
^nt five years, and the portion of Jehoiakim*s reign preceding his 
4thyear. It is the sum of 65 + 2 + 31 +i + 24 + 3 or 115J years; or 
'atker 115 years; for Jehoahaz's reign of J year is most probably 
again reckoned in the adjacent reigns. We have thus in the Hebrew 
computation a measurement of apparently the same space, shorter by 
two years than that of the Canon. Yet 115 and 117 years are so 
^nAj the same lengths of time that the general trustworthiness both 
of the Canon and of the Hebrew Chronology might fairly be inferred. 

But the two years excess of the one measurement, or defect of the 
other, can be shown to be no inaccunicy on either side. 

(1.) First, the diflTerence between 115 civil years of the Hebrews 
(^hich were circles of the agncultnral seasons, that is, natural solar 
y^«), and 117 Babylonian calendar years of 3C5 days a-piece without 
intercalation, is not (what we have called it) a difference of two solar 
years ; but of one such year and 336^^ days or almost exactly one year 
and cloven months. 

(2.) Next it may be sbown from Hebrew Scripture, where the 
thirty -seventh year of the captivity of Jcconiah, son of Jehoiakim, 
at Babylon, is made to coincide with the first regnal year of Evil- 
Mcrodakh, that the fourth regnal year of Jehoiakim (who reigned in 
all eleven years), did not really coincide with that forty-third year 
above the new-year's day of e.n. 187, the year in which Evil Merodakh 
succeeded Nebukhadrezzar according to the Canon ; that is, it did 
not really coincide with e.n. 144; though wc have hitherto been 
eontentcd to assume that it did, because the Canon makes this forty-* 

K2 
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third previous year the first regnal year, or year of the acoession of 
Nebukhadrezzar, while both Jeremiah and Daniel count the fourth 
of Jehoiakim for the first of Nebukhadrezzar. In truth, the fourth of 
Jehoiakim more nearly coincides with the forty-fourth year previous 
to the new-year's day of the year in which Evil-Merodakh succeeded; 
that is, it more nearly coincided with e.n. 143 than with e.n. 144. 

But further, this fourth year of Jehoiakim began at the same 
season of the year in which his first began. Now his first began three 
months at least (which was the length of the intervening reign of his 
brother Jehoahaz), after that battle of Megiddo, in which Josiah^ his 
father, was slain. Therefore, his fourth year began near about the 
end of the season for warfare in the field, that is, it began in the 
autumn. Indeed, we know it began after that campaign in his third 
year in which he was made to surrender first to the Babylonians. 
Thus, it began before the commencement (which was 22nd January, 
B.C. 605), of that year of the Canon with which it most nearly coineides, 
E.N. 143, the forty-fourth year before the new-year's day of Evil 
Merodakh's year of accession to the Babylonian throne. Clinton 
(supposing the battle at Megiddo to have been fought in May), places 
the commencement of the years of Jehoiakim in August. We might, 
therefore, say, that the Hebrew computation of 1 1 5 years, from the 
beginning of Hezckiah's sixth, ends at about 21st August, B.C. 606, 
rather than at the 2l8t of January, B.C. 604, the termination of the 
il7 years which we counted, in the Canon of Babylonian reigns, from 
the beginning of the first of Mardokcmpadus. We suspect, however, 
that Jehoiakim's regnal years are years of the Hebrew civil calendar. 

However, we may provisionally reduce the apparent difierence of 
twenty-three months between the two computations, by seventeen, 
leaving an apparent difierence of six months between them. 

(3.) But thirdly, even this six months (or more, if Jchoiakin/s 
years began later than August 2 1st), may be no inaccuracy on either 
side. It may express the fact that the new- year s day of the first 
year of Mardokcmpadus, or the 19th day of February, B.C. 721, 
preceded the commencement of Hczckiah's sixth year by six months 
or more. For Hezekiah's regnal years, as well as Jehoiakim's, seem 
to have commenced in autumn. Certainly, Hezekiah's first year had 
been some time current, when, on the. first day of the first month 
(Nisan), or about the vernal equinox, he re-opened the doors of the 
house of the Lord to cleanse it and to renew the service, which, under 
Ahnz, had been discontinued. 

When we said it might be proved from Hebrew Scripture, that 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim coincided more nearly with the forty* 
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fourth than with the forty-third year of the Canou^ prior to the new- 
yearns day of the first of Evil-Merodakh (though^ indeed^ it hegan perhaps 
not less than five months earlier than that forty-fonrth previous year) j 
— we intimated a fact, which may easily be derived, — and has, by 
Clinton, been derived — from the Hebrew books; that, because the 
people of Jndah considered Nebukhadrezzar's reign to commence with 
the new year of their own king Jehoiakim next ensuing after the first 
captore of Jerusalem, by the army of Nabopolassar king of Babylon, 
under the command of his son Nebukhadrezzar, in the third year of 
Jehoiakim, they made Nebukhadrezzar's reign, or supremacy, to com- 
mence (as it did over themselves) while his father was yet alive ; forty- 
fonr years and more than three months (if not, as Clinton's date for the 
commencement of Jehoiakim's regnal years would make it, forty-four 
years and five months) instead of forty- three years, before the 11th of 
January, b.o. 56 1, the new-year's day of the first year of Evil-Merodakh. 
Now, this leads us to observe, as to the famous seventy years 
captivity of the children of Judah and Benjamin at Babylon, (which 
coincide with the first seventy years of Daniel's yet longer career 
nnder ChaldsBan Mode and Persian sovereigns in that capital), — that, 
according to the Hebrew view of Nebukhadrezzar's reign, it lasted from 
the first year of Nebukhadrezzar to the first year of Cyrus. Having 
tben justified Ptolemy's Canon for a period of 115^ solar years, counted 
&^m 19th February b.o. 721 to the autumn of b.c. 606, let us next test 
the accuracy of the same document by comparing the measurement it 
pves of this further period with the measurement which the Hebrew 
annals furnish. The observations which we have already made will 
enable us to justify the Canon thoroughly, and, of course, to obtain a 
reciprocated testimony in favour of the accuracy of the Hebrew 
chronology. 

A sufficient demonstration, we repeat, has been ofiered of the 
correctness of the computation of time in the Canon for 115 natural 
years, from the beginning of the sixth year of Hezekiah king of Judah, 
(six or seven months after the new-year's day of the first year of 
Ifardokempadus king of Babylon), down to the autumn of B.C. 606, 
the beginning of the fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim king of 
Judah, and (according to the Hebrew view) the beginning likewise of 
the reign of Nebukhadrezzar king of Babylon; — a point, however, cer- 
tainly more than twelve, perhaps as many as seventeen, months earlier 
than 21st January, B.C. 604, the new-year's day of e.n. 144, the first 
of Nebukhadrezzar by the Babylonian or Ptolemffian reckoning. In 
fact, the beginning of the fourth of Jehoiakim, in autumn b.c. 606, is 
a point in the year e.n. 142, that is, in the last year but one of the 
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rcigu acisigaed by the Canon to Nabopolocsar, Nobukkadrouar*8 
prodecessor — and, aa both Berosus and a cylinder of his own inform 
us, his father. Now, the next length of time, of which the meafiiire 
in the Canon is to be tested by its measure according to the Hebrew 
reckoning, starts from this point, 720.^ from the beginning of that year 
of Nabonassar*s void, which the Canon counts for the first of Nebu- 
khadrezzar's reign, namely the year 144 : for tho Hebrew length of 
seventy years captivity at Babylon commences with the fourth year 
of Jchoiakim. So that, out of twenty-three months, the excess which 
we found at first in the Ptolema)au reckoning of the length of the 
space from the beginning of Mardokempadus to the beginning of 
Nebukhadrezzar, seventeen months according to Clinton, or somewbat 
less (if Jehoiakim's regnal years be Hebrew civil years, beginning with 
the mouth Tisri about tho autumn equinox) have to be transferred io 
the period of the Canon now secondly under examination. 

To this transferred item of seventeen or sixteen months we must 
add forty-three years, assigned in tho Canon to Nobukhadrezzar, two 
years assigned to Evil-Merodakh, four years assigned to Neriglissar, 
and seventeen years assigned to Nabonedus, Labyuotns, or Nabouadins 
(stepfather apparently and regent for Belshazzar), the last of the 
Chaldiean (or, as the Canon calls them, the Assyrian) kings of Babylon. 
The sum of these items, ly^y (or 1^) + 43 + 2 + 4+ 17, is sixty-seven 
years, and five or at least four months. Then follows the reign of 
nine years assigned to Cyrus : whereof if we transferred even the 
whole first year to the sum of years just gathered out of the CanoDi 
as parallel to the seventy years which the Hebrew writers count from 
tlie first of Nobukhadrezzar to tho first of Cyrus, still that sum so 
augmented would appear to be less than the Hebrew seventy-years by 
one year and seven or eight months. 

But there is no inaccuracy liero on either side. Every year is 
counted in the Canon, and there is no enlargement of the interval in 
the Hebrew reckoning. We Icaru from the prophet Daniel, who served 
the Cliuldiean, the Mode, and the Tersian, that a Mode Darius, son of 
Aha.'suorus, reigned fiii^t at Babylon after the capture of tho city by 
tho Medes and Persians ; while Josephuei (who certainly might, if be 
chose, have obtained, at least from the Jews of Babylonia, the beet 
information on the subject,) states positively, that the Mode reigned 
two years. These years are not dropl by the Canon, but they are 
added to the ensuing reign of the victorious (*yrus, just as the last 
sixteen or seventeen months of tho aged and politic Nabopola.ssar'8 
reign are added to the eneuiug years of the reign of his victorioiw 
son Nobukhadrezzar by tho Hebrew annalists. It is tho name only^ 
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of Darias^ son of Ahasuerus^ which has disappeared in the greater 
splendour of that of Cyrus ; even as the name of Belsbazzar is lost in 
that of Naboncdus^ the one which immediately precedes the name of 
Cyrus in the Canon. If so, the third year of Cyrus according to the 
CaDon — or the year of Nabonasear's era 212, which began 4th January, 
B.C 536^ is the true ending-point in the Ptolemsean computation of 
that period of 70 years, whereof the Hebrew writers tell us. Now, 
if to tbe sum before obtained, of sixty-seven years and four or five 
wonUis, are added two years for Darius the Mede's reign at Babylon, 
and eigbt or seven months out of the first year of the ensuing reign of 
Cyrus, according to the Hebrews (that is, of the third year of Cyrus 
according to tbe Canon), we get seventy years in the Canon answering 
to tbe Hebrew seventy which reach from the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
to tiie first year of Cyrus. 

Nevertheless let us look yet more closely. These serenty years of 
the captivity of Judah began, as we have seen, in autumn b.c. 606, 
and, therefore, must end in autumn b.c. 536. The first year of Cyrus 
(or third in the view of those who passed over Darius the Mode) being, 
i^oco^ing to the Canon, the year of Nabonassar 212, began on the 4th of 
January, B.C. 536 ; and seven months of it had elapsed by the 4th day 
of August. Add seventeen days for solar time lost, at the rate of six 
burs a year in seventy years of Nabonassar, in the Babylonian or 
IHoIemsean register of ** vague" years; and we have about 21st 
Angust, B.C. 536, for the end of the seventy years by the Canon. 
^o\r, a little (perhaps a montb) later in the first year of Cyrus tbau 
this, the narrative of Ezra dates the first act of restoration in the land 
of Judah, — that is, the first act of the seventyfint year ; I mean that 
fresh gathering of the exiles (who, on their first return from Babylon 
binder the commission of Cyrus, had scattered to the several ancient 
bomes of their aged men, or of their fathers in the land of Judah), 
when they again united together as one man to set up the altar of 
daily burnt sacrifice at Jerusalem, on Hie first day oftlie seventh Mosaic 
^noTUh, that is Tisri, the first of the civil year. 

Here, then, — first having remarked that the seventy years captivity 
seem to be, like the regnal years of Jehoiakim and Hezekiah, Jewish 
civil years beginning with the Mosaic month Tisri; and withal 
having expressed the suspicion, in passing, that the regnal years of 
all the kings of Judah were also years of the civil calendar, though 
under the Persian empire the Jews counted the regnal years of the 
great king by the Mosaic calendar ; we defer the inquiry whether 
the civil calendar at Samaria did not begin with the eighth montb, to 
which Jeroboam had transferred the feast of tabernacles, and we sum 
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up what we have done hitherto in justification of Ptoleniy*s Canon. 
We have founds that from the first year of Mardokempadus to the 
third of Cyrus, according to the Canon, — that is, from the twenty- 
seventh year to the 212th of the rora of Nabonassar, or during its last 
1 8G years, the portion of the Canon which we undertook to vindicate 
tallies accurately with the Hebrew computation of the length of the 
same interval. 

Something yet remains to do. Usher or Clinton could have shown 
how the first twenty-six years of the 212 (that is, the years from the 
new-year's day of ^the first year of Nabonassar, to that of the first of 
Mardokempadus) coincide with as many regnal years of kings of 
Judah and Israel, previous to the fall of Samaria and the sixth year of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah ; — or (more accurately) previous to a point qf 
time earlier titan these dates hy six or seven months. The chronologers, 
who rightly identify the third year of Cyrus according to the Canon, 
which omits the name of Darius, son of Ahasuerus, with the first year 
of Cyrus, according to Daniel, Ezra, and Josephus, whose calculation 
allows a reign of two years previously to Darius the Mede, were able 
(whether they have done it or not,) to fix the particular year of the 
reign of Pekali, king of Israel, at Samaria, and the particular year of 
Jotham, king of Judah, the grandfather of Hezekiah, at Jerusalem 
which was parallel to the first of Nabonassar, at Babylon, by the 
Canon. But no illustration of either Babylonian, or Hebrew, or other 
contemporary history, resulted as yet from the just observation. 
Now, however, through the labours of those to whom we owe the 
acquisition, decipherment, and translation of manifold monumental 
inscriptions pertaining to the Assyrians, Babylonians, and PorsiaoBy 
fragment after fragment of the contemporary annals of those nations 
comes to light, occasionally enabling the mere bystander to ofiTer a 
n.seful suggestion. Information out of the store in the Hebrew records 
supplies to the explorer of Assyrian and Babylonian history the 
means of establishing that important synchronism, already conjectured 
by Sir II. C. J^awliiison to exist between Tiglath-Pilezer's first regnal 
year in Assyria, and the first of Nabonassar on the throne of Babylon. 
Thifc? syiiclironism, moreover, is a result which seems to prove that the 
first twenty-six years of the Canon are as accurately compute<l as wo 
have shown the next 186 to be. If so, our task in behalf of the 
Canon is accomplished. 

Extracts from the annals of Sargon, king of Assyria, enabled as 
to bo;rin our work of vin<lication, and now an extract from those of 
Tiglath-Pilezer the second, king of Assyria, enables us to complete 
it. We are told of the annals of Tiglath-Pilezer (which were 
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defaced in the times of Sargon, or Sennacherib^ and are preserved by 
Eearhaddon's having used the slabs on which they are written for 
building materials) that they extend^ in a fragmentary mauner, over 
a period of seventeen years. In the register of his campaigns is an 
invasion of Babylon in his first year, of which we should like to 
know more ; and a campaign in his eighth year, which we are about to 
make use of. In it he came in contact with the Hebrew kingdoms 
whose capitals were Samaria and Jerusalem, and thus we obtain a 
synchronism between the Assyrian and the Hebrew annals, which helps 
us to the other synchronism we mentioned, between the Assyrian and 
the Babylonian annals in the commencement of the reigns of Tiglathr 
Pilezer in Assyria, and of Nabonassar at Babylon. Tiglath-Pilezer 
records, that, in the eighth year of his reign he defeated Rezin, king 
of Damascus, took and destroyed his city, received tribute from a 
king of Tyre, a queen of the Arabs, and a king of Samaria, whom, with 
a negligence not unsuitable to him, he calls by the name of that 
Menahem, king of Samaria, who had paid tribute to his own prede- 
cessor, Pul, king of Assyria. Now this expedition of Tiglath-Pilezer 
Is easily recognized in Hebrew history, which records the catastrophe 
of Rezin and of his once powerful capital Damascus ; telling us, more- 
over^ that Ahaz, king of Judah, after having suffered terribly from 
the confederate kings, Pekah, son of Ramaliah, king of Israel, and 
Rezin, king of Damascus ; also from the Edomites and Philistines; had 
invoked Tiglath-Pilezer with heavy gifts, and with the homage of a 
servant and a son, while the Assyrian king, disregarding the interests 
of Ahaz, for his own sake came up against the confederates, whose 
further aggrandizement he effectually arrested j for he took Damascus, 
put king Rezin to death, and carried the population captive to Kir. 
From Pekah, king of Israel, also he took Ijon, and Abel-beth-Manachah, 
and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, — all the 
land of Naphtali, and carried them captives to Assyria. This disaster 
appears to have been not unnaturally followed soon by the conspiracy 
against Pekah, who was assassinated by Hoshea. 

Now, according to the Hebrew account, which makes the first 
year of Pekah's reign of twenty years in Samaria to be the last 
regnal year of Uzziah, king of Judah, whoso son J otham. reigned 
sixteen years, and his son Ahaz another sixteen years, before Heze- 
kiah, son of Ahaz, began to reign in Jerusalem, it appears that Pekah 
began to reign 1-1-16 + 164-5, or altogether thirty-eight years, and 
was slain by Hoshea, 38—20, that is, eighteen years complete, or 
probably nineteen years current, before the commencement in autumn 
B.C. 721, of the sixth year of Hezekiah. 
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If now we may interpret the Assyrian record of Tiglath-Piloser'a 
expedition against Rezin and Pekah, to signify that Tiglath-Pilezcr 
began to reign eight years before the death of Pekah ; it will follow, 
that he began to reign in autumn B.c. 721+18 + 8, or u.c. 747. Now, 
by the calendar followed in the Babylonian or Ptolemcean Canon of 
reignS; the new-ycar*s day next preceding^ (which began at noon on 
the 26th of February, B.C. 747), ia the new-yoar'a day of tho fini 
regnal year of Nabonassar at Babylon, which regnal year is the 
twenty-sixth year before Mardokenipadus's reign. Therefore, Tiglath- 
Pilczcr, king of Assyria, and Nabonassar, king of Babylon, by a 
comparison of the Hebrew annals with those of Tiglath-Pilezer, aro 
shown to have begun to reign in the same year, that is, 14 + 2+5 + 5, 
or twenty-six years of the Canon before the contemporary kings 
Sargon, king of Assyria, and Mardokompadus, king of Babylon. 

Again, it is worthy of ob;3ervation, that, if Tiglath-Pilezer reigned 
no more than seventeen years, tho nine which remain for Shalnianenr 
and (possiibly or conceivably) for one or more kings be&ide Shalmaneier 
between the end of the seventeenth of Tiglath-Pilezer and tho begin- 
ning of the first year of Sargon, correspond in number, and within the 
fraction of a year in position, with those nino years (parallel with the 
last three of Ahaz .and the first six of Hezekiah at Jerusalem), which 
tho Hebrew records assign to Hoshea, tho last king tliat reigned at 
Samaria. For this correspondence may suggest an explanation of the 
fact, that another previous nine years of the kingdom of Samaria ii 
left without a])parent mention of an occupant of the throne between 
Hoshea's assassination of Pekah and the noted commencement of hia 
reign. It may be conjectured that Ilosfiea reigned for two apaea nf 
nine years a-picce; as J/tzekUth, according to our supposition, wasJiM 
to have reigned twice. Indeed, a former reign of Hoshea is intimated 
in one place, where his first regnal year is made contemporaneous 
with the fuurtli of Ahaz, though this date is improperly designated 
the (lG + 4=) twentieth of Jotham, who really reigned but sixteen 
years. Tiii:s former reign of Hoshea extends from tho death of Pekah, 
king of Samaria, to tho end of tho reign of Tiglath-Pilezer, king of 
Assyria, whoso deputy Hotshea may have been. After Tiglath- 
Pilezor's death, Hoshea appears to have commenced a more inde- 
pendent reign : but Shalmunezer came up from Assyria, and made 
him tributary. He was then detected in treasonable communication 
with Sevekh, the Ethiopian king of Egypt, while, at tho same tinie^ 
his yearly gift to the king of Assyria remained unpaid. Tho Assyrian, 
therefore, imprisoned him, and began a siege of Samaria, which, after 
lasting three years, or three summers, ended by the capture of the 
city in tho ^tbI year of Sargon, king of Assyria. We will only add. 
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The date for tlie £ei11 of Nineveh which Clinton (the great English 
chronologer of oar age) has given us, — namely, b. c. GOG, or e. n. 1 42, 
•^18 certainly somewhat too low, because (as wc have shown, and as 
he admits) the fourth year of the reign of Jchoiakim, son of Josiah, 
at Jemsalem, — and the captivity at Babylon of Daniel with that first 
lot which Nebukhadrezzar transplanted of the people of Judah, — 
began not later than the autumn equinox iu the same year^ b. c. GOG. 
For it is obviously in the highest degree improbable, that Nineveh 
and Jerusalem were both overpowered by the confederate Babylonians 
and Modes in the same summer. 

It has been shown, that the fourth regnal year of Jchoiakim, and 
first of his vassalage to the Babylonian^ in lieu of the Egyptian, is 
by Hebrew chroniclers counted the first year of his conqueror's reign ; 
and that, agreeably with this view, they give forty-four years, and 
five or four months, to the reign of Nebukhadrezzar, instead of the 
forty-three years assigned to him by Ptolemy's Manual Table, and by 
BerosDS. They esteem him king (and second in the kingdom he was), 
while his father Nabopolassar was yet alive, immediately after he had 
taken, and to some extent had plundered, their city; — beginning 
thereby to bring to pass those woes which, at the time of his prede- 
oassor Merodakh Baladan's embassy to Hezekiah, — in about the year 
B.C. 712, or B.N. 30, — the prophet Isaiah had foretold. 

When we pronounce it not to he htUfved, that Nineveh and Jeru- 
salem fell, both under the same victor, in the same campaign, we do 
DOt say, that Nebukhadrezzar, who had commanded the Babylonians 
for his father, when Nineveh was taken (as Astyages, or Ahasuerus, 
appears to have commanded the Modes for Cyaxares), may not have 
effected his conquests in the summer of b. c. GOG (the latter linlf of 
Jehoiakim 8 third year of reign at Jerusalem), with great rapidity. 
He may have been little hindered by any Egyptian forces that, 
perhaps, remained west of the River Euphrates, within the states that 
Lad transferred their allegiance from the falling king of Assyrili to 
Phaiaoh Nekho in b. c. G09 ; when, about May, attempting to bar the 
passage of the Pharaoh's army, Josiah, king of Judah, was defeated 
and slain. Two campaigns in succession, conducted by Nebukhad- 
mmr against Nekho, between the Euphrates and the Egyptian 
border, are recorded by Hebrew writers. The firsts in which Jehoia- 
kim, king of Judah, yielded to Nebukhadrezzar, was (as Daniel tells 
ns) in the third year of Jehoiakim ; that is, in the summer of b. c. 
6M. It was in tlu next year, or (as Jeremiah tells us), in the fourth 
jmx of Jehoiakim, that Nebokhadrezzar gained his great victory 
OTV Nekho at Karkhemish on the Enphrates. This place was the 
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butt at which Nekho, four years before, had aimed, when Nineveh 
was yet untaken. Nekho was retnmiDg hence for Egypt when, at 
Riblah in the land of Hamath, he made prisoner of Jekoahai, who, 
for three months, by the gift of the people, had sat on bis father 
Josiah's throne, and now apparently met Nekho with homage. 
Further on, at Jerusalem, Nekho made Jehoiakim his under-king and 
tributary, carrying off Jehoahaz into Egypt. If, then, after his vic- 
tory and Josiah's death at Megiddo in B. c. 609, Nekho had won 
Karkhcmish, this state may have remained allied or subject to him 
till the day of the battle in which he was defeated there on his secoud 
expedition in B.C. G05, Nebukhadrezzar may hare left it in his rear 
nntouched when, in the latter half of the third year of Jehoiakim, he 
marched upon and took Jerusalem. Just so, after the Babylonian 
retired, did Nekho, next year, leave Jerusalem behind him, when — to 
recover his share of the Assyrian spoils, and perhaps to relieve 
Karkhemish — he advanced against his Babylonian competitor to the 
Euphrates. His army is described, on this second occasion, as coming 
up out of Eg3rpt like his own overflowing Nile. Besides his own people, 
the children of Mizraim, he brought with him, or he was in Asia joined 
by, other Hamite forces, children of Kush and children of Phut. He 
had Lydinns with him too, — succours probably sent from Sardie by 
Alyattcs, king of Lydia, to join him at Karkhemish. But there 
Nebukhadrezzar met him, ''in the north beside the River Euphrates 
at the head of all the families of the north ;'' that is to say, the same 
allied nations that had overthrown Nineveh. The like snccen 
attended tho northern army now, in the battle with Nekho. After 
his victory, Nebukhadrezzar appears to have again traversed, as he 
had the year before, the whole of Syria, — to have pursued his enemy 
into Egypt, — and even to have penetrated into that country. How* 
over, news reached him of his father's death, and arrested his career. 
For it is to Nebukha<irezzar*s campaign, in Hie fourth year of Jehnor 
him, king of Judah, when, in the summer of B. c. 605, he won the 
great victory at Karkhemish;— it is not to his campaign in the third 
year of Jehoiakim, when in B.C. 606 he first subdued Jemsalem, — 
wresting thiSf and doubtless oilier Asiatic dependencies, from the king 
of Egypt, — that the account' refers (preserved from the lost Chaldnan 
history of Berosns) of a war which Nebukhadrezzar, at the head of his 
father's (Nabopolassar's) army, waged with the revolted " satrap** of 
Egypt, Coole-Syria and Phoenicia. Nebukhadrezzar's permanent con- 
quests were all that portion of the former Assyrian empire which Nekho 
had hoped to render dependent upon Egypt, when ho joined or intruded 
int<» tho coalition of the Babylonians, Medes, and other nations against 
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Kineyeb. Berostis relates, that the eonqneror returned to Babylon 
lastiljr,— crossing the desert with a small escort, while the bulk of 
his army, with a heavy train of spoils and captives, followed the 
ordinary line of march. Neither the Egyptians, nor even the Baby- 
lonians, are known to have this year visited Jerusalem. Having 
been left by the Egyptians in ths rear, — a ready prize, if their king 
effected the purpose of his rapid advance upon Karkhemish, — and 
king Jehoiakim not having by openly befriending them provoked his 
new master to punish him, Jerusalem may have been passed by 
Nebukhadrezzar both as he pursued his enemy into Egypt and on 
his return homewards. 

Thus the reign of Nebukhadrezzar, as measured by Chalda?an 
annalists, — that is, his sole supremacy upon his father*s death, — 
opened triumphantly in the fifth year of Jehoiakim, king of Jadah, 
in B.C. 604 or e.n. 144. Then it happened, most fitly, that our God 
vouchsafed to his eyes in sleep that vision of the four empires (from 
first to last in a certain sense Babylonian) which, when the king had 
forgotten it, Daniel was enabled first to recall to the king's mind as a 
sign from God, or token that the truth was about to be delivered, and 
next to interpret. The king beheld a mighty image composed of 
four successive metals, as he viewed it, from head to foot; but having 
its head of the most precious, gold. 

Such was the majesty and splendour of the throne of Babylon, 
when Nebukhadrezzar succeeded his father on it. Babylon had 
taken the place of Nineveh. But, hoio long since 9 Clinton's date, 
of B.C. 606, we have said, is too low, because it was certainly 
sooner in B.C. 606 than the autumn equinox, when the Babylonian 
general had wrested the kingdom of Judah from the king of Egypt. 
Had Nineveh yielded to the Babylonians and Medes, even early in 
tliat year, there would have been too much requiring the presence of 
the victorious leaders at the fallen capital, to allow of another joint 
expedition during the same year. Or, if it was expedient to march 
at once with divided forces, the Medes against Alyattes, king of 
Lydia, and his allies from the west, the Babylonians against the 
Pharaoh Nekho upon the Euphrates, still it is unlikely that the 
successes of the latter, and their general's ardour, would have possessed 
them «o soon of a place so distant as Jerusalem. 

But if B c. 606, as we contend, is too late a year to have witnessed 
the fall of the Assyrian capital, tho year B.C. 609, or at least the 
spring of that year, is certainly too mrhj. It was then that Nekho 
led from Egypt his first expedition ngainst Karkhemish, on tho 
Euphrates, and by the way at Mogiddo defeated and slow in battle 
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Josiab^ king of Jadah^ wLo, at tbe bead of all his forces, would 
not be dissuaded from bis purpose to bar tbe Pharaob's passage. For 
tbe defeat of Josiab, it is certaiuj bappened tbree years and three 
montbs (tbat is, tbe space of tbe brief reign of Jehoabaz, son of 
Josiab, joined to tbe years of tbe vassalage to Egypt of Jeboiakim, 
son of Josiab) before tbe conquest of Judab, in B.c. 606 by the 
Babylonians. Now, Nekbo's expedition (as Clinton bas obserred,) 
was undertaken against " tbe king of Assyria,'^ against ^' a bouse that 
fnad€ war with him/' a description wbicb cannot designate Nabopo- 
lassar, king of Babylon and bis bouse, as some recent writers have 
decided, placing tbe capture of Nineveh not later than tbe first year 
of Nabopolassar's reign at Babylon, namely, b c. 625. Tbe Hebrew 
writers do not describe Nebukbadrezzar, or Evil-Merodakb, or Bel- 
sbazzar, as kings of Assyria, therefore, they do not mean Nebukbad* 
rezzar's father by their description of tbe potentate Nekho marobed 
against, whose cause Josiab, king of Judah, espoused, ''the king of 
Assyria.'* Nor could Nabopolassar be regarded by Nekho as the 
representative of a *' bouse tbat made war with him." For the kings 
of Babylon, hitherto, tbe predecessors of Nabopolassar, had been 
vassals of the kings of Assyria. But tbe kings oi Assyria bad been 
continually at war with Egypt. We know of such wars in tbe reigns 
of Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esar-baddon ; and we think it probable, 
that tbe Scythian expedition, wbicb, according to Herodotus, Nekho's 
father, king Psammetikbus, averted, marks an effort on the Assyrian 
side, (as Psammetikhus*s capture of the Philistine Azotus, after 
twenty-nine years* blockade, indicates an effort on tbe part of Egypt,) 
during the wars to which Nekho more particularly referred in bis 
message to Josiab. The fact tbat our God's vengeance, whieh 
Hebrew prophets bad foretold, was at this time on the point of ezeon« 
tion upon Nineveh, seems to have been a truth of wbicb Nekho 
somehow was convinced ; and Josiab, who ought to have been 
expecting it, could not have been bound by the terms of bis dependence 
upon Assyria (if be, like some of bis predecessors, was still a 
dependent,) to do more than sit in bis capital, or, if attacked, to resist 
the enemies of Assyria within bis own borders. Nekho (who bad 
succeeded to tbe throne of Egypt not more than a year before,) was 
summoned (whether, like a vulture, by the scent of tbe distant prej, 
or somehow else,) to join the other ravening birds tbat were about to 
devour tbe expiring empire. Full of bis enterprise, be warned 
Josiab, ** What have I to do with thee, king of Judah ? I mean not 
to attack thee, but the bouse tbat warretb upon roc, and God hath bid 
mo to make baste.'* 
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He had need to make haste, if he meant to take part in the 
danger of the conflict, and to earn his share of the gains which 
awaited the conquerors of Assyria. If we suppose that Nineveh 
was now already besieged, and believe the tale of Ktesias, that it was 
blockaded for two years before it was taken, we may understand 
years current, and place the capture in b.c. 608, even as early as the 
month of May. At that season of the year, the River Tigris, which 
from September to January is low, has swelled to its highest annual 
level. An extraordinary fall of rain may also have happened in the 
mountains, adding more than the season's increase to the strength and 
volume of the tributary river Khbsr, and enabling it (like a pioneer 
of the besiegers) to break the dams which barred its entrance into the 
city, on its way to the Tigris, near the eastern wall. That water was 
really instrumental, as related by Ktesias, in the taking of Nineveh 
by the Babylonians and Modes, is confirmed by the expression of the 
prophet Nahum " the gates of the rivers are open, and the palace ia 
destroyed." But of the walls contiguous to the Tigris, our Society 
has been informed, in a paper read to a Meeting, and printed in the 
Journal, that (as regards the admission of the river) they are as 
perfect as ever, there being, in fact, no trace of a rupture on the side 
of the Tigris which can be attributed to that river. Our informant, 
Captain Felix Jones, of tbe Indian Navy, conducted, it is known, a 
Bcientific survey of the site and vestiges of the Assyrian cities. But 
Nahum's expression " the palace is destroyed," may foretell tho 
burning of the palace over his head by the besieged Saraksh. 

Thus far we have found that B.C. GOG is too low, and B.C. 609 is 
too high, a date for the capture of Nineveh ; and between these two 
points we have been led to fix upon b.c. 608 rather than B.C. 607, as 
the true date. But the argument wo rely upon chiffiy^ to show that 
the Assyrian capital was taken in B.C. 608, may be stated thus : 
Jeremiah the prophet, utters this decree of "The Most High," (who 
"ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will,") 
that Judah and the neighbouring nations should serve the king of 
Babylon seventy years, and, after the seventy years should be accom- 
plished, the God of Israel would punish the king of Babylon and the 
country of the Chaldseans : that great kings and great nations should 
subdue them, that what they had done to others should be recompensed 
to themselves, and, in the end, they should become a perpetual deso- 
lation.*' When then, did these seventy years of Chalda)an ompiro 
begin? Not with the fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, and 
that first captivity of Jews at Babylon, in which Daniel shared ; for, 
in that case, tbe period would end (along with the seventy years 
TOL. xvirr, L 
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of Jewish captivity), in the third year after the capture of Babylon 
by the Medes and Persians under Cyrus; when the successful Persian 
General, becoming king, (in succession to Darius, son of Ahasuems 
the Mede), sent ofFZorobabel, and such of the Jews as chose to offer 
themselves, to rebuihl the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem. In other 
wonls, the seventy years of Chalda3an supremacy could not have began 
so late as d.c. COG, or it would havo ended in B.C. 536 ; whereas^ iu 
fact, Babylon was taken, and her supremacy {titular, as well as real)^ 
totally ceased in B.C. 5dS. But if the supremacy of Babylon ended 
in B.C. 538, its seventy years duration must have begun in D.a 608 ; 
and as this is about two full years earlier than the earliest (that is, the 
Hehrew) date, for the commencement of Nebukhadrezzar*s glorious 
reign, it is a date which can only mark the succession (not of the 
Medes, as writers have generally followed the erroneous views of 
Herodotns's contemporaries in supposing), but, of the Babylonians, 
to the imperial pre-eminence of Nineveh, on the overthrpw of that 
great seat of empire. Nineveh, therefore, was taken in B.C. 608, and 
the space of time from its siege and capture to the like siege, and 
capture of Babylon by the Modes and Persians, constitutes the period 
allotted by onr Goil, the God of Israel, for the suprenmcy of Babylon : 
just as from the first appearance of Nebukhadrezzar at Jerusalem, 
and from the first pillage of the temple and transportation of Jews to 
Babylon, the Fpace that intervened to the first return* of the trans- 
ported under Zorobabcl, and the first restoration of Divine Worship, 
by the rebuilding of the altar for daily sacrifice at Jerusalem, was 
seventy years. 

In the source of the matter of the present paper, an unprinteil 
work, entitled ^' Esther and her lord identified in the Persian annals," 
(where 1 havo shown that Esther is Atossa, queen of Darius, son of 
Hy8tn:?pes, and I havo sketched l)ariu.^'s history to the end of bis 
seventh regnal year), I have had occasion to point out, that the time 
which elaj)sed from Ncbukhadrczzar's final siege and capture of 
Jerusalem, to tho final sie^e ami capture of Babvlon, by Vindafra tho 
Mode, in tho reign of the sou of Hystaspes, was according to prophecy 
a desolation of seventy years to yet unaven^^ed Jorus:ilem. 

With reference to our conclusion that tho Babylonian suprcmaoy 
began, and, conse(piently, that Nineveh must have fallen, in B.c. 608, 
an argument might bo produced to show that tho fact is <li8tinctly 
attested in Hebrew Scripture. But into this argument, which depends 
on the g<*nuineno>s of the name ' Jehoiakim/' in the first verse of tb< 
twenty-seventh chapter of Jeremiah, we cannot enter hero. The text 
as it stands, intimates that the seventy years of power, given by Go 
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to Babylon, commenced in the first year of Jehoiakim; that is, 
in a year which ended iu autamn, B.C. 608. Now that the same 
seventy years ended on the capture of Babylon, by Cyrus, in B.C. 538, 
E.N. 210, may be intimated in Daniel's statement, tha't in the first year 
of Darius the Mede^s reign, he applied himself to our God, in behalf of 
himself and his captive brethren, with confession and prayer, (ifter 
having understood that the number of the years, of which Jehovah had 
spoken to Jeremiah, to finish the desolation of Jerusalem, was seventy 
years, Daniel had not learnt, — what appeared in time, — from God's 
revelations to Jeremiah, that there were three periods, of seventy years 
a'pieoe,'^nat one only, to be accomplished. One such period was 
plainly ended in the first year of the reign of Darius the Mede ;. 
namely, that assigned to the Chaldtean empire of N ebukhadrezzar, of 
his son, and of his son's son ; and Daniel, who saw this, must have 
counted that period from b.c. 608, or, more correctly speaking, from 
the fall of Nineveh, in b.n. 140. Two other periods, each of seventy 
years likewise, were as yet incomplete ; one of them (coeval with 
Daniel's own captivity, and mentioned in Jeremiah's letter to the 
transported at Babylon), having yet two years to run. The other 
(which, as we learn from the prophet Zechariah, was yet enduring in 
the second year of Darius, the Persian, son of Hystaspes), wanted 
now twenty-one years of its completion, being the period of the deso- 
lation of Jerusalem and the sanctuary therein ; for this desolation, 
dated from the destruction of the city and temple by Nebukh^drezzar. 
Sufficient reason seems now to have been offered for our belief, 
that Nineveh was taken by the Babylonians and Modes, in the year 
B.C. (538-f-70=) 608; that is, in the year b.n. (210—70=) 140; 
and towards the close of the fir^t year of Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, 
king of Judah. But to fortify our conclusion, let us go on to examine 
the process whereby Clinton, to whom so much deference is due, was 
led to fix this event, in B.C. 606, and in the third year of Jehoiakim. 
Clinton conceived, that he was snstained by the testimony of Herodotus; 
and his representation of the matter may be stated thus : '' Nineveh 
was taken in the reign of Cyaxares, son of Phraortes the Mede, after 
(say, immediately after) twonty-eight years of a Scythian domination, 
which commenced after (Bay, immediately after) the accession of 
Cyaxares. Now, this accession (says he) was in the year b.c. 634, 
and since b.c. 634 -"28 = b.c. 606, the capture of Nineveh may bo 
placed in this latter year : the same year in which before August, and 
while the third year of Jehoiakim was still current, Nebukhadrezzar 
appeared at Jerusalem." But the testimony of Herodotus, oven when 
understood and put together as by Clintoq, really fixes the capture of 

L2 
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Nineveh a year lower : — tliat is, in n.c. G05, the year following Nebn* 
khadrezzar's first conquest of Jerasalein, when, at the head of his 
father's forces and ''all the families of the north/' after defeating 
Nekho, king of Elgjpt, on tho Euphrates near Karkhemish, be over-ran 
Syria a second time, and apparently carried devastation into Egypt. 
Herodotus tells us, that Cyaxares, son of Phraortes, became king 
(40 + 35 + 29 + 8 + 3G, or, altogether 148 years, before the reign of 
Xerxes, son of Darius ; that is, according to Ptolemy's Canon, before 
the year e.n. 263, which is, B.C. 485. Now, B.C. 485 + 148=B.c. 633, 
This, therefore, is the year according to Herodotus, in which Cyaxarea, 
son of Pliraortcs, came to the throne. Herodotus's particulars which 
we have summed up into 148 years, are those : — the reign of Cyaxarea 
himself, including tho twenty-eight years of the Scythians in Asia^ 
forty years : the reign of his son and successor, Astyages, thirty-five 
years ; the reigns of two successors of the dethroned Astyages (or, as 
Herodotus took them, the one reign of Cyrus) twenty-nine years ; the 
reign of Cambyses, son of Cyrus, including the first seven months of 
the Magian's usurpation, eight years ; and the reign of Darius, inelnd- 
ing the eighth and last month of the Magian whom he slew, thirty-six 
years. These particulars, prefixed to tho year of the first of Xcrxeo^ 
B.C. 485, make, as we have said, the year B.C. G33, to be the first of 
Cyaxnres. If Clinton makes the first of Cyaxares to be B.C. 634, it 
is hy deserting his own witness Herodotus, and by following other 
authority for the length of reign of Cyrus, or the interval between 
the reign of Astyages, and that of Cambyses the conqueror of Egypt. 
This lie represents as having lasted not twenty-nine but thirty years. 
Now he would certainly have owned, that the date for the fall of 
Nineveh obtained in his own way by deducting Herodotus's twenty- 
eight years of the Scythians, from B.C. G33, (the real Herodotean date 
for Cyaxares the Mode's accession,) that is^ that B.C. 605 is not the 
true year of the catastrophe, but below it. But, if so, the true date of 
the fall of Nineveh cannot be obtained from Ptolemy's Canon, by the 
help of Herodotus ; — at least according to ClintorCs process. 

One element in the process of calculation there is, whereon we hare 
observations to offer, which wo think important. It is the length of 
that Scythian domination^ in the time of Cyaxares, son of PhraorteSf 
which delayed Hie overthrow of the Assyrian empire. That the years of 
the Scythians in Asia were twenty-eight, Herodotus tells us in two 
widely-divided passages of his great work, and a variety of expression 
in regard of tho number (which he terms ** eight and twenty years** 
in one place, and in the other '^ years thirty all but two,*') seems to 
assure us, that our present copies do not misrepresent his measarement. 
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Tho thinff meamredy however^ is not dosoribed in both passages of his 
history in the same manner. In his fourth book^ ho calls it the 
absence of the Scythian warriors from their own country in Europe ; 
in his iirst book, it is termed the Scythian dominion in Asia. Of the 
length of time, however, that this dominion endured, another estimate 
18 discernible in Herodotus's story. For though, in one part, by 
giving us the lengths of the Median reigns, (of Deiokes, 53; of 
Pkraortes, 22 ; of Cyaxares, 40 ; and of Astyages, 35 years,) from tho 
commencement, as he counted it, of Median independence, to what he 
held to be the Persian conquest, he enables us to say, that the Median 
dominion lasted 150 years; yet, about twenty-four chapters afterwards, 
he telb ns expressly that " besides" or " more than " {vap^^ T;)that is, 
*^exdusivdy o/" the years during which the Scythians ruled in the 
time of Cyaxares, the Modes had the dominion for 128 years. Now, 
though onr author was by no means a clever arithmetician, it is 
unnecessary to accuse him here of miscalculation. Rather, we have 
here a valuable piece of original information which he has reported, 
heedless, or unconscious, of its apparent discrepancy with the other 
numbers that he had in like manner obtained and reported. If so, 
tho new statement (when compared with what the historian had told 
before) intimates that 150 — 128, or twenty- two years, was the time, 
not twenty-eight years, during which the Modes succumbed to the 
Scythians. And we are led to think that the twenty-eight years are 
nther the measure of the Scythian absence in Asia, as Herodotus 
represents the matter in one place, than the measure of their dominion 
abroad, as ho puts it in the other. But this suspicion as to a point in 
Herodotus's Median history is confirmed, and appears to be the very 
tmth, by the light of his previous Lydian history. He had told us 
there, that Cyaxares the Mode, whose reign of forty years includes 
the Scythian twenty-eight, waged a war for six years, with Alyattes, 
father of Crowns, king of Lydia, on account of certain Scythians who 
liad taken refuge with Alyattes ; and in the war he appears to have 
been aided by the Babylonians, while Alyattes was supported by the 
Cilicians; whose many wars with Assyrian monarchs are note<l in the 
disinterred annals of those great kings. Six being the exact difference 
between twenty-eight and twenty-two, we are now convinced, or 
ooDfirmed in the idea, that twenty-eight years was the measure of 
the whoU space of time that the Scythians of Europe were absent in 
their Asiatic wars, and that, during the first twenty-two years, the 
Modes submitted to their insults and exactions, while, on the contrary, 
dwiDg the last six, they were pursued by the Modes and Babylonians, 
bat were backed by tho Lydians and Cilicians. It is also easy to 
peneiTei that the Scythians, whoso arrival in Asia deliveied Nineveh 
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for a tiinCj woro a host of Assyrian fnorconaries, and that the six 
years* war wLich (with the Lydians and Cilicians) they sustained 
against the Babylonians and Medes, must have followed the hXL of 
Nineveh. 

As to the purpose of the Scythian entry into Asia, critics have 
already remarked^ that it cannot (in consistency with the dates given) 
be attributed, as by Herodotus, to a desire of pursuing the Cimme* 
rians, whose country in Europe, north of the Euxine or Black Sea, 
they had occupied ; causing thereby the first step we know of in that 
progress to the west which carried the sons of Gomer, from whom the 
modern Cymry seein to be descended, to the Cinibrian peninsula and 
into the British Isles. Like other wealthy empires in their dooay, 
the Assyrians, finding it difficult to resist the rising power of the 
Mcdes, notwithstanding the defeat and death of Phraortes, father of 
Cyaxarcs, called in a barbarian army to fight their battles and to 
enable them to keep their dependents in submission. For a long 
space of time those barbarians, " besides the regular tribute/' says 
Herodotus, (which was due to the Assyrians,) ''exacted from the 
several nations additional imposts, which they fixed at pleasure," 
(on their own account) ; " and further, they scoured the country, 
plundering every one of whatever they could. At length, Cyaxaretf 
and the Medes invited the greater part of them" (that were in Mediai 
at least,) '' to a banquet, and made them drunk with wine, afiter 
which they were all massacred.'* (Some, however, it is admitted, fled 
to Alyattos, king of Lydia.) " The Medes then recovered their 
empire." " They took Nineveh, and conquered all Assyria, except 
the province of Babylon." " After this Cjaxercs died/* Such, with 
one or two added expressions, is Herodotus's report of an acoonnt 
coloured, wo believe, after the fall of Babylon, by the Medes. 

Wo kuow more particularly, from C'huldicau sources, that Nabo- 
polassar, the Assyrian viceroy at Babylon, having first joined with 
him the Medes, taking a daughter of their king, (that is, as Hero« 
dotus would teach us, of Cyaxarcs,) to bo wife of his son Ncbu- 
khadrczzar, made war with the king of Nineveh, and that the allied 
forces (the Medes, apparently, commanded by Astyages or Ahasa- 
erus, sou of Cyaxarcs, and tho Babylonians by Nebukhadresiar,) 
took Nineveh ; its king, (or, perhaps, the Scythian general,) SaracuSf 
or Sarakh«>h burning tlic ]>alace over his head. 

lliai, 1X8 Herodotus has taui^ht us to jwrceivo, a war ensued 
between tho victors and Alyattes, king of tho Lydians, nmong whose 
forces the renmins of the Scythian mercenaries of Assyria wore now 
included. This lasted till, on the occasion of the sun being eclipsed 
during a great battle in tho sixth year, peace was concluded between 
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the Asiatic belligorents ; Alyattes^ it is said^ giving a daughter in 
marriage to Astyages, son of Cyaxares, and (it appears) the surviv- 
ing Scythian warriors quitting Asia for domestic wars in Europe. 

The eclipse^ which thus terminated the Scythian wars in Asia, 
and made peace between the Lydians and the Modes, has been called 
the eclipse of Thales, because, in the days of Herodotus, it was believed 
by his countrymen to be one which their Ionian philosopher had 
predicted. It has been identified by various authors with one 
io B.C. 610, one in B.c. 603, and one in B.C. 585. But if our 
argumentation hitherto has been well based and well cuiiducted, 
by which» having previously vindicated the early chronology of 
Ptolemy's Mankial Canon {xai/wu Trpox^tpo^), we have proved that 
2^ineveh was taken in B.C. 608 ; and we have concluded tbat, of the 
twenty-eight yeai's spent in Asia by the Scythians, twenty-two 
pr^eded and six followed the fall of that city ; — it will be manifest 
that the eclipse which stopped the battle between the Lydians and 
the Meded was (as the ohrouologers Clinton and Hales believe,) the 
one which happened, as astronomers tell us, in the morning of the 
17th of May, (or, speaking by the Roman Calendar, the forenoon of 
the 18th of May,) B.C. 603. ^■ 

If so, the first campaign of the war of the Modes with Alyattcs, it 
Trill appear, was carried on in that very year, b.c. 608, in which the 
13abylonians and Medes took Nineveh. Hostilities may have com- 
menced in an endeavour, on the part of Alyattes and his allies, with 
the relics of the Scythians, to relieve the besieged capital. They may 
have crossed Mount Taurus, atid reached the Upper Euphrates, with a 
friendly purpose to the besieged, as the year before, desiring to win 
what he could from the beleaguered enemy, Nekho had advanced 
from Egypt to Karkhemish, on a lower part of the river. 

Again, if oar criticism be just as to the division of the eight- 
and-twenty years df the Scythian stay, — for, according to it, this 
barbarian host arrived in aid of the Assyrians, twenty-two years 
liefore the fall of Nineveh, and disappeared from Asia six years after 
that event, — it will appear, that it was in tho fifth year before the 
accession of Nabopolassar to the dependent throne of Babylon, and 
in the tenth year of the reign of Josiah, king of Judah, when the 
Scythians delivered Nineveh from the Medes, who, under their new 
king Cyaxares, were hoping to avenge tho late defeat and death of 
Phraortes, father of Cyaxares. It was also the twentieth year before 
the accession of Nekho in Egypt, when, -however, his father Psam- 
metikhus had already (according to Herodotus) reigned thirty-lour 
years. Again (if a date which we shall ofier as that of Herodotus 
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for the overthrow of the Lydian Croesus, son of Alyattes, be correct,) 
it was ill Ihe sixth year before the accessiou of Alyattes, king of the 
Lydians, when his father, Sadyattos, had been already six years on 
the throne, and a yet longer interval had elapsed since the Cimme- 
rians, driven from their homes by the Scythians, had entered Asia, 
and there, like the Gauls at Rome, had captured the Lydian capital 
Sardis, all but the citadel. For B.C. G2o, the lirst year of Napolassar 
+ 5 years, and B.C. G39, the first year of Josiah— years, and 
B.C. GIO, the first year of Nekho, son of Psammetikhus +20 years, 
and B.C. 553, the year after the capture of Sardis by the Modes under 
Cyrus +14, the years of the reign of Croesus, son of Alyattes +57 
years, that Alyaites reigned, + 6 years, the latter half of the reign of 
Sadyattcs, in whose father's reign Sardis was sacked by the Cimme- 
rians, — amount all four to the year b.c. 630, which is twenty-two 
years before b.c. 608, the date which wo have ascertained for the 
capture of Nineveh. 

The view now obtained of the relations between the Scythians 
and the Modes, during the reign of Cyaxares, son of Phraortes ; 
reconciles the apparently conflicting estimates of the lengtli of the 
Median ^ule, which Herodotus hsis been supposed to give, and on 
which so much has been conjectured ; while it agrees perfectly with 
the conclusions which wo before obtained, as to the fall of Nineveh 
and the establishment of the Babylonian power under Nebukhad- 
rezzar, son of Nabopolassar. It moreover confirms the conclusion, to 
which Herodotus 8 testimony leads us, that Cyaxares began to reign in 
(or near about) the year B.C. 633. For Herodotus's story of Cyaxares 
suppose?, that, after the date at which (on his father Phraortes*8 
falling in battle with tlie Assyrians,) he succeeded to the command of 
the Modes, and hrforc the date of the defeat which he sustained from 
the Scythians, an interval of not Icsd than three campaigns elapsccL 
He had meanwhile renewed his father's war with the Assyrians ; ho 
had ;::ainc(l a battle ; he had ap[)roachcd the walls of Nineveh, beforo 
the Scythians, fresh from the mountain gates of Cauciisus, appeared, 
an army and not a horde ; for it is cxprc^jsly related tliat their women 
wore left bcliind in their own country. The Scythians quickly 
overpowered Cyaxares, and made him tributary : that is, to Assyria, 
Afterwards their detachments appear to have overspread both Media 
and other regions of Asia. They advanced even into Palestine, 
whore Josiah sat on the tlirono of Judah, to ]>unish the distant Psam- 
metikhus, king of Kgypt, who had on that side overstepped the border 
claimed by the Assyrians. 

Wo now sec clearly, what wo intimated before, in our view of the 
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establishmenfc of the power^ to which, on his father's death, Nebu-> 
khadrezzar sncceeded, — that the war which Herodotus has recorded, 
of Alyattes against the Modes and Babylonians in the north, was 
connected with that which the Hebrew Jeremiah, and the Babylonian 
historian Berosus, have recorded of Pharaoh Nekho against the 
Babylonians and their allies in the south. The war of Alyattes was 
intended, perhaps, at first, to relieve Nineveh, while that of Nekho 
was dictated by old animosity. Yet, from the date of Nekho's second 
march to the Euphrates, in b.o. 605, the hostility of both became a 
^eat combination of forces against the Babylonians and Modes, 
like that later one against the Medes and Persians, which consisted 
of the Lydians under Croesus, the Egyptians under Amasis, and the 
weakened Babylonians under Nabonedus. We have observed that 
!Nekho had Lydians, as well as children of Cush and Phut, in his 
army at Earkhemish, when, Nineveh having fallen since he first 
extended his frontier to the Euphrates, on his second expedition 
thither he was defeated by Nebnkhadrezzar in B.C. 605. In the 
following year, b.o. 604, Nebnkhadrezzar, whose father was now dead, 
bad the dream at Babylon, which Daniel recalled to his memory and 
interpreted. Again, in the next year, B.C. 603, being engaged along 
with the Medes against the Lydians and their allies, it appears from 
Herodotus, he negotiated a peace in the north, on the occasion of the 
eclipse. Perhaps, Jehoiakim, king of Judah, who, originally Nekho's 
vassal, remained, we know, three years true to his new lord, Nebu- 
khadrezzar, was this year encouraged by Nekho to revolt, in some 
degree at least, on the ground of the war with which the Babylonians 
were still distracted against Alyattes. If so, he must have revolted 
before he was reached at Jerusalem by the news of the peace which 
the eclipse of May the 17th caused to be agreed upon. In any case, 
his revolt at this time indicates the wisdom of the Babylonian in 
seizing the opportunity to make peace with the Lydians and Cilicians. 
If the historian's work may be called a map of the bygone acts 
and fortunes of states and individuals, we may describe what we have 
now done, if successful, as a contribution in aid, by which we have 
placed in its true parallel position and real bearing on contemporary 
events that Herodotean period, the twenty-eight years of Scythian 
war in Asia. This position, extending, as we havo shown, from the 
twenty-second year before, to the sixth year after, the fall of 
Nineveh, is alone evidence of the character in which those barbarians 
played a part in the wars on the opposite confines of the tract of vassal 
kingdoms over which the last Assyrian kings strove to maintain the 
dominion acquired by their predecessors in so many invasions and 
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victories. That character is still moro apparent, after the capture of 
the Assyrian capital, in the wars which the viotorloas Babylouiana 
and Mcdes^ on the one side, and, on the other, the Egyptians, the 
Ljdians and the Cilicians waged, over the Assyrian inhoritanoe. 

Further, (03 we have slightly suggested already,) the capture of 
Nineveh having been foand to stand in b.c. G08, by evidence quite 
conclusive, as wo think, and independent of Herodotus's testimonjy 
while the twenty-second year before that event, the first year of the 
Scythians, is therefore fixed to n.c. G30, wo liave gained an unexpected 
confa-mation of t/ie accuracy of Ilerodotms Median ehfonologyy accord- 
ing to which the accesfsion of King Cyaxares (described appa- 
rently as having happened two or three campaigns only before the 
Scythians came in aid of Nineveh,) is fixed in B.C. G33. For, if we 
may accept the computation of regnal periods up to the accession of 
Cyaxares, we have good reason to accept it also for the two preceding 
reigns of Deiokes and Phraortes, though we may suspect that Deiokes 
(whether Arab, Armenian, or what not,) was really a yaasal of 
Assyria, appointed king of the Modes by Sargon, in B.C. 708. 

If now we are authorized to accept Herodotus's Median chronology^ 
at least up to the accession of Cyaxares, son of Phraortes, in B.C. 
033, — it follows, that the dethroned Astyages was succeeded, — ^not 
indeed by Cyrus himself (as Herodotus had been led to believe) — ^but 
by another Median king (apparently his own son) twenty-nine years 
before the accession to the then Perso-Median throne, of the Persian 
conqueror of Egypt Kambyses son of Cyrus. That is, Astyages was 
dethroned in n.c. (52y-|-29=) 558, or en. (219 — 29 = ) 190,— whicb 
year was counted the second of tho reign of Neriglissar, king of 
Babylon. With this date of tho fall of king Astyages is connected 
the Ilei'odotean date which tve promised to point ont^ for the overthtvw 
by the mme rjreai h-ader, commanding for Astyages* a successoVy ofCivaviSj 
king of the Lydians. 

Our conclusion, that we may confidently follow Herodotus in 
counting e.n. 1 00, or n.c. j5S, for the first regnal year of Astyagcs's 
successor (whom we take to be Darius, son of Ahasuerus tho Mode) 
is strongly confirmed, by a fact which Mr. Bosanquot has adducetl, 
and with which I was first made acijuaiutcd by a paper of his in a 
vohinio which ho most kindly sent mo of tho Transactions of tho 
Chronological Institute. 

Xenophon tells us of a city, where, at tho time " when the Persians 
ivrrc f'lkingfrom theJIedes their empire,'' a phenomenon happened, which, 
as commentators have supposed, was really a total eclipse of tlie sun. 
Tho placo being known, astronomers have been called upon to tell 
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the particniat eclipse. The place, when the Greek division of the 
youn^r C/roa's army encamped there, on their retreat up the left bank 
of the Tigris, was a deserted city, a little above the confluence of the 
Zapataa with the Tigris. It was called Larissa, and had a pyramid of 
stone adjoining it. As undoubtedly the Zapatas (distant fifty para- 
aangs, or 1500 stades, from the city Opis, which stood on the Physkus 
river above its junction with the Tigris), was the Greater Zab, so 
likewise undoubtedly Larissa, with its pyramid, was the old Assyrian 
Calah, now Nimr(id, the mine from which Mr. Layard has extracted 
so many precious relics of the arts, and records of the royal achieve- 
meats, of Assyria. Xenopbon's account of the city is composed in part 
of what he saw himself, in part of what he appears to have picked up 
on the spot during the ^ve eventful days which had elapsed since the 
anny first reached the Zab. Part of this hearsay must have con- 
cerned the present ; part was a tradition of the past. " This groat 
deserted city on the Tigris, named Larissa, had been of old tenanted 
by the Medes. Of its wall the breadth was five and twenty feet, tho 
height a hundred, the compass two parasangs, and it had been built 
of potter's clay bricks {ttXivOoi^ Kffta^uat^). Under it was a basement 
wall (Kpffirt^) of stone, the height of twenty feet. This city tho 
Persians* king, — when the Persians were taking from the Medes their 
empire, — besieged, but could not in any way capture. But a cloud 
that had covered tho face of the sun caused it to disappear until the 
men eracnated it ; and so it was taken. Beside it was a pyramid of 
stone, the breadth of one^ plethrum, the height of two. On this were 
inany of the barbarians, fled from the neighbouring villages.'* 

Such is Xenopbon's account of Larissa. Higher up tho Tigris the 
army, at the end of its next march (a distance of six parasangs), 
eame to a great deserted wall close to a city, which, whether equally 
solitary or not, was named Mcspila. Xenopbon's account of it is, 
** The Medes once used to inhabit it. The basement of the wall was 
of chiselled shell-stone, \iOov ^ca-rov tco'^mAtmov^ fifty feet in breadth 
and fifty in height On this had been built a brick wall fifty feet 
broad and 100 high, and its circle's compass was six parasangs. Here 
Medeia, wife of the king, was said to have taken refuge, when the 
Hedcs lost their empire by tho Persians. This city the king of the 
Persians besieging could not capture, either by time or by force. But 
the God of heaven (or ^eus, as Xeno])hon names him) strikes stupid 
(^tfifipotntfTov^ voifi) the inhabitants, and so it was taken." 

It would appear then, that, about fifty years after the conquest of 
Assyria by the Babylonians and Modes, both Nineveh and Calah, 
hariiig been oeeupied by the Med^s (but perhaps only as a Baby- 
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Ionian dependency, — for Nebukhadrezzar had officers under lum i 
satraps), — were besieged by the forces of Cyrus, when the Persiaos 
(and according to Herodotus the disaffected Medes) ander his com* 
mand, deprived Astyages of Lis throne. Otherwise we must think 
that Xenophon has put " Medes" for " Assyrians," not only in his 
account of the cities on the Tigris, but where he makes the left hand 
bank of the river from the confluence of the Physkus upward to be 
"land of Media ;'*^ and the wall, which appears to have run from the 
Tigris^ opposite the mouth of the Physkus nearly to the Euphrates, 
the " wall of Media'* But the new, and apparently Aryan, names 
of Mespila and Larissa, given to the Assyrian cities, — with the fact 
that Herodotus calls the country between Armenia and Kissia the 
land of Matiefiians, — seem to forbid such imputation against Xeno« 
phon's accuracy. If, then, the inhabitapts of Larissa, when besieged 
by the army of Cyrus, did really escape under coyer of a solar 
eclipse, we may readily believe that this was the eclipse whicb| 
according to the astronomers on whom Mr. Bosanquet relies, hap- 
pened on the 19th of May, B.C. 557; for of this, according to Hansen's 
Tables, the dark shadow, not more than thirty miles broad, passed 
directly over Nimrud, the Calah of the Assyrians and Larissa of the 
Medes. 

Now, when we have apologized for being led by the ancient 
existence of the name in Thessaly to conjecture that Larissa was an 
appellation given by Aryan-Modes to the re-occupied Calah j inasmneh 
as (Larsa being, according to Sir H. C. Rawlinson the Chaldasan 
name given in the inscriptions to the modern Senkereh), the name 
might indicate a Chaldsoan occupation of the Assyrian city, or, at 
least, one made by a portion of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country where the Aryan-Modes made themselves supreme, we will 
proceed. 

If, in Xenophon's account of the siege of Larissa, the eclipse of 
May, B.C. 557, be really referred to, we have another surprising con- 
firmation of the accuracy of Herodotus's Median chronology. Already 
we have seen his date for the acccsssion of Cyaxarcs, B.C. 633, con* 
firmed by a date deduced from a difTorcnt source, that of the Scythian 
invasion in B.C. GoO. Now we find, that, whereas he makes B.N. 190 
or B.C. 558 the first regnal year of Astyages's successful competitor, 
the siege of a city belonging cither to Astyages or to Astyagos*s 
Babylonian allies, Larissa, lasted till 19th May, B.C. 557. The reign 
of Astyages^s successor would bo counted from tho year of Ids revolt, 
or, at least, the year of his first victory, and the war may well haTe 
lasted two years. If the two battles recorded by Herodotus in which 
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Astyages was defeated, and in the latter of which (at Agbatana, as 
Herodotus seems to intimate), he was taken prisoner by Cyrus, were 
both fought in B.C. 558, and that flight of the Median queen to 
Mespila of which Xenophon speaks followed the capture of Astyages, 
the sieges of Mespila and Larissa would naturally belong to B.C. 557, 
the year of the eclipse. We may even suspect that Media the nation 
(not Media y a queen), being conquered, fled to her neighbour. 

Haying shown above that Herodotus^s date for the overthrow of 
Astyages, or for the first year of the defeats in which the reign of 
Astyages terminated, b.c. 558, is correct, we proceed, now, to extract 
from his evidence a date for the fall of the last Lydian king, Croesus, 
son of Alyattes* Of this event, which was Intimately connected with 
the fall of Astyages, Herodotus, whose chonological information was 
precise and accurate, has left the date obscure, — probably from an 
inadvertence in such particulars which must have been part of his 
character. 

But he gives us clearly to understand, that, after the overthrow 
of Astyages, Croesus was roused, at last, from a grief for the loss of 
his son Atys, which had engrossed him for two full years previously. 
Why is this measure of the engrossing grief of Croesus given, and 
calculated, too, not from his accession, but from the end of his reign ? 
If Herodotns had no purpose in telling it, there was a reason for the 
calculation in the narrative which he had heard. But he tells us that 
Crcesus, — now aroused and meditating war with the conqueror of 
A8tyages,-~consulted the Delphian and other oracles, formed an alli- 
ance in Greece with Sparta the leading state, and obtained promises 
of co-operation from Labynetus or Nabonedus, king of the Baby- 
lonians, and from Amasis, king of the Egyptians. These preparations 
made, he crossed the river Halys, which divided him and his vassals 
from the Median empire ; conquered the White Sjrrians of Pteria in 
Cappadocia ; and, on the arrival of Cyrus, fought an undecisive battle 
with him. Then intending a second campaign next spring he retired 
within his own border to his capital, where, — after he had disbanded his 
forces and had sent messengers to Nabonedus, to Amasis, and to the 
Lacedaemonians, requiring their forces to be with him at Sardis in the 
fifth month to come, Cyrus appeared, with all his forces, defeated the 
Lydians, besieged the city, and, after fourteen days, took it with Croesus 
captive. Further, Herodotus tells us, that the Delphian god replied to 
the reproaches of Croesus, that he had obtained a delay of the inevit- 
ahle event for three full years; so that the Lydian had become 
Cjrms's bondsman three years latei' than lie had been predestined. 
Now, as we asked of the measure of Croesus's apathy of grief, just so 
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we ask again of this measure of the delay of his overthrow; for tftiki 
purpose is it given) The apology for Apollo, whoever originally 
made it, must have rested on a fact, of which Herodotus undoubtedly 
was informed, though he has neglected to give it prominence, — that 
from the time when Crcesus was roused at last from his two years oi 
apathy, and consulted the Delphian oracle, to the date of the capture 
of Sardis, there intervened the space of three years. If, then, 
CroDsus's two years' grief for Atys was reported to be his inactive 
employment while Astyages was fighting for his throne in B.c. 558, 
and while Mespila and Larissa were besieged in b.o. 557, — the three 
full years between his awaking and the fall of Sardis will be the 
years b.c. 556, 555, and 554. Sardis, which according to Herodotoi^ 
fell in late autumn or early winter, must have been captured, according 
to his information, most probably at the latter end of the year B.C. 
554; that is, e.n. 194; possibly in B.C. 553. 

This calculation is supported by the Parian marble ; for the first 
of Apollo^s three years, fi.c. 550, is exactly the date obtained from the 
marble, for the embassy of Crcasus to the Delphian oracle. The 
mutilated date of the marble in Selden's time, was restorable with 
certainty, (in English) thus, " [two hundreds, one Jifty\ four tent and 
iivo years before " the year of the marble itself. Thus it was originally 
equivalent to 292 4 b.c. 264, that is, b.o. 556, the first year of the 
fifty-sixth Olympiad. Again, the co-operation agreed to by Amasis 
and Nabonedus, which Crcosus invoked in B.C. 554, when he returned 
from his campaign beyond the Halys, is consistent with Ptolemy*s 
Canon of Babylonian reigns, where, to Nabonedus, for his first regnal 
year, the year, e.n. 1 93 is assigned; which year began the 9th of January, 
B.C. 555, and was the second of the three years which Apollo claimed 
to have gained for Crajsus. 

Thus, since Herodotus tolls us also that Croesus reigned fourteen 
years in all, we may conclude that his last five were the first five 
counted by Herodotus's authority to tlio successor of Astjrages, — 
extending from B.C. 558 to B.C. 554, — while \\\s first nine were the last 
nine counted by the same authority to Ast3ragcs himself. Of those 
nine, the first six years will be the last six of the reign of the great 
Nebukhadrezzar, king of Babylon, — who mediated the peace, in the 
days of Alyattes father of Crousus, after the cclipso in May b.o. 603. 
The first year of Croisus appears to have been the third of the Egyptian 
Amasis his ally — who apparently began his reign as a vassal of 
Nehukhadrezzar's. Related with one another, and with the great 
king, by intermarriage, — Astyages and Cnnsus, perhaps, still venerated 
the Babylonian throne, white it was occupied by EviUMerodakh by 
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Neriglitsar, aud fof leas than a year by Laborosoarkliod son of Neri- 
glitsar, tbe predecessor of Nabonedus ; and, if so, theif policy was 
oppoteii to the idea of a new supremacy in Asia, which may have been 
one of the objects of the discontented Modes, when they rebelled 
against Astya^es. 

Having found, as we promised, a Herodotean date for the fall of the 
Ljdian monarchy in the end of tho year B.c. .554, we have only to 
observe further on this head that the dates of accession of the kings 
Croasus, Alyattcs, and their prcilecessors, may now be determined, — 
according to the view of Hcrodotus's informants — by prefixing the 
length of their reign, or reijrns, to tho year n.c. 553 (e.n. 195), that is, 
to the twenty -fourth year preceding tho first regnal year of the Persian 
Cambyscs. 

One other topic remains. The astronomical information, for which 
the writer is indebted to ^Ir. Bosanquet, concerning the date of tho 
eclipse that closed the siege mentioned by Xenophon of Larissa, 
fonfirms, as wo have seen, the dates which we have extracted from 
Herodotus for the overthrow, not only of Astyages, king of the Modes, 
bat of CrcBSue, king of tho Lydians — thoso first two strides whereby 
the Persian conqueror Cyrus advanced to the subversion of the supre- 
macy that, after the h\l of Nineveh, had devolved upon the throno of 
Nebnkhadreizar, and on the nation of the Chaldseans at Babylon. 
We have now to vindicate our identification of the eclipse recorded by 
Hcro<lotu8y to have closed the Lydian war with the Modes, in tho 
reigo of Aljrattes. Led by the date of the ca])ture of Nineveh, which 
we were enabled to fix principally by the aid of the Hebrew annals, 
and further led by the admissions of Herodotus (which our cross-exa- 
mination of his evidence elicited), concerning the wars in which tho 
Seythiana from Cimmeria wcro long engaged in Asia, wo wero ablo 
confidently to affirm what the chronologers, Clinton and Hales l>olieved, 
that the eclipse, which terminated Alyattcs's war with the Me<les, 
was the one, which, by a^^tronomical calculation, happened in tho 
forenoon of the 1 8th of May, b.c. 603, by tho Roman calendar, in 
which the twenty-four hours be^nn at midnight, or on the 1 7th of May 
if with astronomers we divide the rotation of tho earth at mid-day. 

It is quite incorrect, if I mistake not, to suppose that the solution 
of the controversy as to the date of this eclipse is an aUronomicitl 
funUion, It is, indeed, for astronomers, not only to foretell, but to 
reeall eclipses, or by aid of certiiin facts recorded of a particular past 
eolipae, to find other facts which have not been recorded of it. Certain 
duramoiogkal and gtogt'aphical limits they must borrow or assume for 
granted ; and evidence is gladly gathered as to the zixe of the past 
eelipeo at the place where it is recorded to have l)een observed, in 
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order to solve the problem^ ^'witH which of the past eclipses, on their 
list, it is identical ; " and, consequently, what was its exact daie and 
duration ; or, to find approximately (if this is not recorded) the 
geographical position of the observers. For the eclipse, which, according 
to Xenophon, enabled the defenders of Larissa to abandon the place 
unobserved, a date is given by the historian, namely the time ''when 
the Persians were depriving the Modes of their supremacy," which 
time, according to Herodotus, was somewhere about b.c. 558. Tho 
placCy where, under cover of the eclipse, the garrison then escaped, is 
also indisputably Nimriid, about eighteen miles south of the modem 
city Mosul. The degree of darkness is related to have been great ; 
for it is said that the intervening body by which the sun was obscured, 
" caused the city to disappear *' from the besiegers. The whole solar 
disk, in fact, is asserted to have been covered by a "cloud": therefore 
if the intervening object was really tho moon^ the eclipse mnst hare 
been total. Taking these recorded circumstances for facts, astronomerB 
authorize Mr. Bosanquet to assert, and we must as reasonable persons 
believe, that the eclipse is one which happened in May B.o. 557* 

Tho materials, however^ for finding the particular past eclipse of 
the sun, which, according to Herodotus, stopped the battle and led to 
peace between the Lydians and the Modes, are much less precise. 
For ourselves, indeed, we affirm, that, by a long train of chronological 
argument, wo have found the year b.c. G03 to be tho date of tho 
campaign which tho eclipse interrupted, and we only ask astronomers 
to tell us tho month, the day, and tho hour when the eclipse in that 
year was seen. Herodotus docs not tell us where the battle-field laji 
and calculators have been left to assume, that it was somewhero on a 
line due cast of Sardis towards Media, or, rather, a line running from 
Sardis south-eastward. Perhaps, indeed, it may have been as tax 
south as Karkhcmish on tho Euphrates. As to tho degree of darkness, 
the only indication of the size of the eclipse, those who assume it to 
havo been total, assume, I think, too much. The armies (as I take 
it) were not afraid of " the dark ;" but of the diminution which they 
saw befall a luminary which most of them, certainly the Phrygians, 
tho Magians, and even the Aryan Mcdcs, worshipped as divine. 

If it was the darkness which produced the effect upon the armies 
which is matter of history, it might properly be remarked, that the 
almost total eclipse of the sun, which was witnessed in England on tho 
15th of March, a.d. 1858, produced no such darkness as could possibly 
have much shaken the nerves of two groat hosts of men. It might 
tfien be inferred, that the eclipse in question must have been total in 
the place were the battle was begun ; for an eye*witness, writing of a 
total eclipse observed in Norway in 1833, is quoted thus : " As long 
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aa the least bit of the sohir disk was visible there was a diminution of 
the lights though not absolute darkness ; but the moment the disk was 
completely covered by the moon, darkness was as suddenly produced 
as when, in a room, the last candle out of several is put out." 

Bat if the gloom of a total eclipse might interrupt a battle, we 
think the memory of it would not suffice as a ground for concluding a 
permanent peace. Besides, if the difference of darkness be great 
between that of the total eclipse m 1833, in Norway, and that pro- 
daced in England in 1858, which he who writes this (judging from 
what he saw the while at Dinan, in Brittany), thinks must have been 
finr leas portentous than the filthy blackness of a sudden thick fog in 
London, snch as fell on that city, for an hour or more, in the early 
afternoon of the 17th of last January (18G0) ; — on the other hand, 
his own experience enables him to affirm, that there is also a vast 
difference in a spectator's imprcssious between that which was received 
from the eclipse of 1858, in the faint sunshine and clouded sky of 
England or Brittauy, and that which a large solar eclipse, beheld from 
a low latitude, in the cloudless, blazing sky of summer, will naturally 
produce upon a heathen multitude. AVe are convinced of the great 
difference when, with our recent recollection, we compare our remem- 
brance of an eclipse in a.d. 1844 or 1815, at Jooriah Bunder, in 
Kattyawar, of Western India, a place nearly on the northern tropic. 

Afl translated by Geo. Rawlinson, Herodotus says : — " As the 
battle was growing warm, day was on a sudden changed into night." 
He mentions no terror, but adds simply this: — '-The Mcdcs and 
Lydians, when they observed the change, were alike anxious to havo 
terms of peace agreed on." In another place, referring to the samo 
eclipse, he calls it '' the occasion when the day was changed suddenly 
iiito night." It is likely, that this part of the story had lost nothing 
by being frequently repeated, — if it was not altogether derived from 
newer instances of the sun's eclipse, before it reached the time in 
which Herodotus lived. But the great darkness, we insist, is not 
necessarily indicated by the sequel, which did not admit of exagge- 
ration, llemembering how the inhabitants of Jooriah Bunder were 
ponred ont of the town, and filled the distance between our tent and 
the walls, with the din of the religious proceedings in a neighbouring 
temple, as the sunshine became moon-like pale, we would rather say, 
that the sun having been blazing bright and hot in a clear sky, a 
snperstitious horror seized the worshippers of this lord of day in both 
annies, when, lifting their eyes from the battle, they beheld his disk 
eaten into and almost devoured by the black object which the body of 
the moon appeared. 

TOL.XTIII. M 
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We hare said, tbat when an astronomer is reqnired to identify an 
eclipse which the history of ancient times records, certain ohronologica] 
boundaries must limit his selection ; and in the present ease, for our 
own part, we would limit him to the space of the single year b.o. 60S. 
But, the chronology of this part of ancient history having been con- 
sidered obscure, a wider field of choice has been supposed to be 
necessary, being the fifty years from B.c. 630 to B.c. 580 ; and daring 
this space we are told, that only three eclipses were total in that part 
of the world to which the history of Cyaxares, son of Phraortes the 
Medc, and Alyattes, son of Sadyattes the Lydian, belongs ; namely, 
the eclipses of b.c. September 610, May, 603, and May, 685. Each 
of those eclipses has been pitched upon by older or more recent 
astronomers as the one which led to peace between the Lydians and 
the Modes. Historians, therefore, and chronoiogera have usually 
made their option between the eclipse of B.C. 610, (which Mr. Grote 
and other recent writers prefer,) and that of B.C. 603, which Hales 
and Clinton select, and which we ourselves hare found to suit unsought. 
But Mr. Bosanquet, and others, now contend for that of May, B.C. 585, 
which is affirmed to be the date received traditionally by Pliny, 
Clemens Alcxandrinus, and Sol inns ; while the ablest living astro- 
nomers give answer that the eclipse of that date is the only one which 
could have been total on the line between Lydia and Media ; and, 
moreover, is the only one which could have been foretold by an 
astronomer of that early time ; referring here to a tradition which 
Herodotus has transmitted from his own time, that Thales of Miletus 
had foretold the eclipse which led to peace between the Lydians and 
the Medcs. 

To the second of these three arguments we have already given an 
answer, which shows that the actual political result of the eclipse might 
have followed from a large partial, no less than from a total edipae. 
To the first argument, derived from the authority of Pliny, of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and of Sol in us, we answer, that though we should 
admit, as, indeed, we are ready to admit, that their several dates do 
all really refer to the same eclipse of b.c. 585, still their traditi<m is 
not shown to be ancient nor independent. It is, in all probability, 
nothing more than a conclusion, founded on the tradition which existed 
among the lonians in Herodotus*s time, that their famous sage, Thales, 
had predicted the eclipse so memorable for having occasioned the ter- 
mination of the great war. Now, this tradition may have been merely 
an easy misrepresentation of the fact, that the eclipse, so £unoiM for 
the critical juncture at which it happened, and for its important eon- 
sequences, enabled Thales afterwards to predict, on the old 8eeiie> 
another eclipse, optically, more remarkable, but of no politkml eesse- 
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qaence. In this conjecture we have fonnd that Dr. Hincks has 
anticipated ns, though we did not borrow the idea. 

We have professed to answer but two of the three arguments by 
which it is proved that the eclipse that ended the war between the 
Lydians and the Mcdes, was the eclipse of May, B.C. 585. However, 
in reality, we have also given an answer to the other proof. — the one 
derived from the tradition of Thnles s prediction, and from the fact 
(cited from Professor Airy,) that the evening eclipse of May 28, 
B.C. 585, presents a facility for prediction which the others do not ; 
leading to the belief that, by aid of the JSaros, (or Chaldaean period of 
eighteen years, ten days, and eight hours nearly,) Thales might have 
predicted that particular evening eclipse from the observation of the 
morning eclipse of b.c. G03, May the 17th. Considerations referring 
to the age of Thales incline ourselves, as they probably inclined 
Pliny's authority to think, that if Thales predicted any solar eclipse, 
ft was the one of d.c. 585. For if the philosopher was living to advise 
CrcDSos not earlier than Nabonedus*s reign (or regency) at Babylon, 
which began in B.C. 555; (and this is implied by a story to which I 
attach no particular credence, but repeated, like that of the prediction 
of the eclipse, by Herodotus) — he certainly is less likely to have 
predicted the eclipse of b.c. 603, than that of B.C. 585. But the first, 
and the date of it, must have been well remembered in the days of 
Thales, and may have helped this Ionian philosopher, as Mr. Airy, 
and also Dr. Hincks point out, — to predict another eclipse in B.C. 585. 
This, when it occurred, was naturally supposed to exhibit exactly the 
same appearances which had been beheld by the Medes and Lydians 
in B.C. 603. The total darkness which accompanied the predicted 
edipse was ascribed to its predecessor, and this one was also repre- 
sented as having been foretold, instead of having enabled Tliales to 
JwtUll the other. We have already given Herodotus's account of 
the eclipse which interrupted the fight between the Medes and the 
Lydians, omitting only (what, as translated by Geo. Bawlinson, we here 
conclude by subjoining) the words connecting the eclipse with Tliales: — 
" This event had been foretold by Thales the Milesian, who forewarned 
the lonians of it, fixing for it the very ye^ir in which it actually took 
plaee,^' The prediction, then, was not very precise, if Herodotus has 
not feared to do it justice. According to the idea above cited of the 
method used, the calculation may bo thus represented : — Olymp. xliv. i. 
(Hill current) +18 years = Olymp. xlviii. 3 {Jjefore iU close) =^i\\c 
Olympic year of the eclipse to come. Or, thus, e.n. 145 + i8=£.N 
16«3y the year of fresh eclipse. 
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Art. IV. — Comparative Translations, by W. H. Fox Talbot^ 
Esq., F.B.S., The Reverend E. Hincks, D.D., Dr. Oppebt, 
and Lient.-Col. Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, K.C.B.^ of the 
Inscription of Tiglath Pileser I. 

Introductory Note by the President, Professor H. H. Wilson. 

In March, 1 857, the Royal Asiatic Society received from Mr. Pox Talbot, 
in a sealed packet, a translation of a Cuneiform inscription on a cylin- 
der, bearing the name of Tiglath Pileser ; the first of the inscriptions 
lithographed under the superintendence of Sir Henry Rawlinson by 
authority of the Trustees of the British Museum under the sanction of 
the Government. The object of Mr. Talbot in sending his translation 
in this manner to the Society is best explained by the following note, 
with which the packet was accompanied : — 

" Having been favoured with an early copy of the lithograph of 
this inscription by the liberality of the Trustees of the British Museum 
and of Sir H. Rawlinson, I have made from it the translation which I 
now offer to the Society. A few words will explain my object in 
doing so :— 

'' Many persons have hitherto refused to believe In the truth of the 
system by which Dr. Hincks and Sir H. Rawlinson have interpreted 
the Assyrian writings, because it contains many things entirely 
contrary to their preconceived opinions. For example, each Cuneiform 
group represents a syllable, but not always the same syllable ; somo- 
tiracs one, and sometimes another. To which it is replied, that such 
a licence would open the door to all manner of uncertainty; that tho 
ancient Assyrians themselves, the natives of the country, could never 
have read such a kind of writing, and that, therefore, the system 
cannot be true, and the interpretations based upon it must be fallacious. 

" Experience, however, shows that tho uncertainty arising from 
this source is not so great as might easily be imagined. Many of the 
Cuneiform groups have only one value, and others have always tho 
same value in the same word or phrase, so that tho remaining diffi- 
culties and uncertainties of reading are reduced within moderate limits. 

" Practically speaking, and considering the newness of tho study, 
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there is a fair amonnt of agreement between different interpreters in 
their yersions of the Assyrian historical writings of average difficulty. 
^' It is with the hope of showing that such agreement exists^ that I 
have ventured to offer this translation to the Society. 

'^It is well known that Sir H. Rawlinson has announced his 
intention of publishing translations of these lithographs, and also 
transcriptions of the same into the ordinary European letters. Now^ 
Hssuredly it will not add much to the authority of his translations 
if other scholars, after their publication, shall say that they are dis- 
posed to Goncnr in them. Those who doubted before will continue to 
doubt afterwards, attributing the agreement less to independent con- 
viction than to the great and deserved influence of Sir H. Rawlinson's 
authority. 

" But it is evidently quite a different thing, when a translation has 
1)een prepared by another hand before the appearance of Sir H. Raw- 
linson's translation, and without any communication with him. All 
candid inquirers must acknowledge that if any special agreement 
should appear between such independent versions, it must indicate that 
they have Truth for their basis. Moreover, the inscription of Tiglath 
Fileser I., treats of very various matters, changing abruptly from one 
to the other; it abounds in proper names and statements of specific 
facts. It is, therefore, well suited for a comparison of this kind. I 
think it probable that there will be found a general resemblance 
between Sir H. Rawlinson's translation when published, and that 
which I have now the honour to offer. In proportion as this shal] 
prove to be the case more or less completely, the argument which I 
wish to found upon it will be stronger or weaker; but, at all events, 
I hope it will be sufficient to prove that a true basis of interpretation 
has been established by Hincks and Rawlinson, upon which other 
investigators may confidently rely. 

'' I have annexed to my translation a transcription of the whole 
into Roman characters, with a nearly literal version^ of each line, 
disposed in opposite columns. I am in hopes that this arrangement 
will prove of some use to the students of the Assyrian language. 

" In conclusion, I have to request, for obvious reasons, that the 
packet containing this MS. translation may not be opened previously 
to the publication of the volume of lithographs of the British Museum. 

" Lacock Abbey, " H. Fox Talbot. 

" March \7th, 1857" 



* Many lines, however, of difficult construction, or uncertain meaning, have bee^i 
left nntranilated. 
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Upon the receipt of this connnunioation it was resolved by the 
Council of the Society, upon the motion of Sir Henry Rawlinson, that 
measures should be taken to carry into effect the comparison suggested 
by Mr. Talbot. With this view it was determined to request Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, and Dr. Oppert, who was in London, 
to favour the Society with translations of the same inscription, to be 
sent, in like manner, under a sealed cover, with a view to their being 
simultaneously opened and compared by a committee formed for the 
purpose of their examination. Application was made to those gentle- 
men accordingly, and the following were requested to examine aud 
report upon the translations : — The Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul's, 
Dr. Whewell, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Mr. Grote, the Rev. W. Cureton, 
and Professor H. H. Wilson, who kindly consented to undertake the 
duty. 

In addition to the translation of the entire inscription received 
from Mr. Talbot, exclusive of such passages as he considered obscure, 
the Society was favoured with one of similar extent by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, A definite term having been fixed for the delivery of the 
translations, it was found insufficient to allow Dr. Hincks to make a 
complete version ; but he translated and sent to the Society a con- 
siderable portion, fully enough for the purpose of comparison. In like 
manner, Mr. Oppert had leisure to translate only a part of the inscrip- 
tion ; but this, as far as it went, answered the same object, although 
he made his version from a copy of the cylinder in his possession, 
instead of from the lithograph. Upon the receipt of these several 
versions the Committee was assembled, aud in the presence of those 
members who were able to attend, the packets were opened and the 
tranlsations perused. The following joint report of the proceedings 
of the members who attended, and separate reports of two others, 
were in consequence submitted to the Royal Asiatic Society, and they 
agree in bearing testimony to a very remarkable concurenoe in the 
translations compared : — 

''May29ih, 1857. 
" The Undersigned, at the request of Colonel Rawlinson, consented 
(with Mr. Cureton and Professor H. H. Wilson, who were unavoidably 
absent) to open and examine certain sealed packets, containing trans- 
lations from the Cuneiform inscriptions. Of these inscriptions several 
columns (printed from the originals in the British Museum, under 
the superintendence of Colonel Rawlinson) had been distributed to 
Colonel Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, and to Mr. Fox Talbot. The 
object was to ascertain how far the versions of the same passages^ 
made without mutual communication, either agreed with or difiered 
from each other. The examiners were not called npon to pronounce 
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any jadgment^ and most be distinctly nnderstocnl to jirononnce no 
jadgment whatever on the earlier proceaaca of the discovery by wLich, 
it is asserted, that certain Cunoiforin siirn.? (thoiii^ii aom*: ff-jji'iu a 
symbolic charaotor) represent certain phonetic soiio'l.t :iii 1 form r-;rt'i'ri 
words, in this case, of a Semitic lan^ruat^e, clo-.ely T*:-/::M\ir/, tU^,:rjU 
not absolutely the same with, the ancient Hebrew. Tuo* o!!i':'; ^f tii's 
examiners was strictly confined to the coQi[>ari=:on fJ tlj': >';v«:rjil v':f- 
sions, and to the determination how f^r t:io>ie v .r-i'.-,:. -. :i.j:'/:\ '.'i t:i';> 
general sense, and in the specific meaning a-.:!^:.': i r-. \:.': •...-.:. 

"The Undersigned compared with coz'.\h:rxh\f: *:it<: ♦.•.', -; >■•;?.•.;',;,>. 
which wore understood to be those of CjIouoI IlxwllrL^^:.. .j.. \ {.:.*/..-, 
and Mr. Fox Talbot. They hvl grci:er diffiru!-./ wiili if.i>. of 
Dr. Oppert, whose translations ncit hivia.- nh': isarn'; rv.'itir.'j ;♦.;/, co . d 
not so easily be brought into parallel with i\jz *Xi.':t*. It \», %** ^tn 
r^rettad also that Dr. Oppert did no* tran:!-^*,^: \u'/> ¥rt;:i*'}.t, 'n wd.'Ji 
language his Ycrsion would have be';:i m'/r--; cl'rrAr -^'A j/f<:';:-»r. 'y:A 
might have been comfjarcd with equal f :&.?'. !!*./. 

"The three other version 9 wore rea,i ji^-i^iff^: by U'^'.-n-j*:. 
" Having gone t hron ?h x\i\AO}m\jmt',n. i ! * -j K r a rn ' •. : r -. t': r • fy * L r^ t 
the eoinoidences between the translationr, both ai to •.}x'': 'j',:i".f>.\ v.t.^^i 
and Terbal rendering, were very rjinark^ibi'r. lo n.o-it j/irt'! rhrnj 
was a strong correspondence in the mfr^Ling hr-^y^itA, and '/^ra^iorially 
a carious identity of expression as to parties hi r vft.rU. When: tlie 
rersions differed very materially, cu':h translator hvl. in m-iuy f:-x>t:^, 
marked the passage as one of d riub t f u 1 or u n <i.'i^:TVi: n '- i »; ', '/%i ] *] *^*'i'm. 
In the interpretation of numbers thtre wa<! ihrourrliout a >.\u'/u\;kr 
correspondence. 

" By all the translators the i a ??ri pt : or.» wf^r*; m n -I t r *. v/d lo r^A-i t/j 
to King Tigiath Pileser, to hi-s tiWAYk'.'^v.^, b'iiM'.r.;^ arjd ':o.'iv:':r;itiofi 
of temples, and other royal ad*: ci:ii;#'i'i;:rj- rt:5't*.?. -l ii:i»:of4>! \,*f.kr\u'j^ 
names mostly analagouii to t h o?k: k '.\ o •*• r: fro m i ! : '.- ^ ;i'; r*; ' I w r i t i ii ;/ -. , 
and from other ancien t ant ho ri t ' *:* ; V: in j/ ',- >: l o M «: . t i <; - v.- j t !• i ri ji r / .: 1 1 :i t i 01 m 
bearing the same re?embla::'v: \t t'io:'; found iri oi!i«rr «jij*Arii;rrf. 
There was a constant rerurr'?!:';^; of lhe^'; word=:. nauujh; and t:ll':>, y<;t 
A sufficient variety of word's to t#-t. to a <-j:n-x\\\ d«:;;r<.<i, iL*; i;xt<;rit 
of the knowlcdg«.» claimoi by il^'r in;ri:iitorT of i!if;>*oiJ!jd of lljf; w«/fd»«, 
and of the language to whi^fh th*,* yf*)T'\.^. are eypi>«j><*d to U.-Ion;/. It 
18 right, perhaps, to add, that tl:fj <-Io^':»;t coiricid«fn<;*} wa^ fouiid 
between the %'ersions of O^lou'.'l llawlillJ^0M and JJr. Jlincki^, who arc* 
understood to have prosecuted ih^- j-tudy for the Ion;fe«t lim*i and with 
tho greatest atisidoity. Mr. Fox Talliol. wljo was \u.u*f iu tho field, 
thoflgh, on the whole, mostly arriving at the saiue cuuciuMous, wiM 
liM positive and precise. 
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"Willie declaring tbls opinion on tbe facts sabmitted io tbeir 
determination^ tbe Undersigned leave it to tbe public in general, and 
especially to tboso wbo bave studied tbe bistory and pbilosopby of 
language, to judge bow far sucb facts confirm or illustrate tbe sound- 
ness and trustwortbiness of tbe principles on wbicb rest tbe reading 
and interpretation of tbe Cuneiform writings. 

" W. H. MiLMAK. 

" Geo. Grotb.** 



" As one of tbe Committee invited to examine tbe four translations 
of tbe Assyrian Cuneiform inscription of Kalab Sbergat, made by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, tbe Rev. Dr. Hincks, Mr. Fox Talbot^ and 
Dr. Oppcrt, and to decide wbetber tbey agree to sucb an extent as 
to justify tbe conclusion tbat tbe translations are not arbitrary^ or 
indebted to cbance for tbeir resemblance, I bave drawn up the 
following statement. 

" Tbo four translations bad been made by tbem in different and 
distant places, witbout any communication witb cacb otber, and wero 
presented to tbo Committee in sealed packets. Having been opened 
in tbe presence of tbe Committee, composed of tbe Dean of St. Paul'a 
(wbo was in tbe cbair), Mr. Grote, and myself (tbe Rev. Dr. Wbewell 
being obliged to leave us before tbe examination, and Professor Wibon, 
and tbe Rev. Mr. Cureton not baving been able to attend), those 
portions were read and compared by us, wbicb we found to bo con* 
tained in tbe four translations. 

" Thougb none of tbem, except tbat of Sir Henry Rawlinaon, 
contained tbe wbole of tbat long inscription, tliere was more than 
sufTicicnt in tbem all to enable us to judge of tbe resemblance of the 
parallel passages. These, indeed, were numerous in tbo translations 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, and Mr. Fox Talbot. Dr. Opport's 
translation was very cleverly given in English ; but it would, perhaps^ 
bave been more satisfactory if he bad given it in French. Ho had 
not trauijlated the whole, and be bad the disadvantage of making it 
from a copy neither so complete nor so exact as tbat used by the 
English translators. 

" My impression, from a comparison of the several passages in the 
difierent translations, is : — Ist, that tbe resemblance (very often 
exactly tbe same, word for word) is so great as to render it unreason- 
able to suppose tbe interpretation could be arbitrary, or based on 
uncertain grounds. 

''2nd. That the fact of certain passages which were doubtful 
(either from the imperfection of the inscription in those plaoes^ or 
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from the difficulty of ascertaining the meaning) being marked doubt- 
ful in the different translations^ or left blanks accounts for some 
uncert-ainty or variation occurring in those parts. 

" drd. That some words, and names of persons, animals, objects, &c., 
heing uncertain, could only be expected in any language not thoroughly 
known, especially in one where symbolic signs are often employed 
instead of the phonetic words; and the occasional differences in the 
mode of interpreting some words and sentences may be considered a 
guarantee of the fairness of the translators, especially when we find 
that the differences are uniform, the words or sentences so differing 
having the same meaning attached to them wherever they occur. 

^'4th. That the exact agreement of numbers in the different 
translations is highly satisfactory; though it is true that these are 
written in the original by signs, and not phonetically. 

''5th. That the similarity in the several translations is quite 
equal to what it would be in the translation of an ordinary historical 
inscription written in Egyptian hieroglyphics made by the same 
number of persons who, as in this case, gave it quite independently 
of, and without any communication with, each other; and this com- 
parison I am disposed to make, as it is the most analogous case that 
I can suggest. 

" 6th. With regard to the original discovery of the means employed 
for interpreting the Assyrian Cuneiform character, or the question of 
the language being a Semitic one, the Committee was not called upon 
to give any decision ; all that it was required to do was to express 
their opinion respecting the agreement of the parallel passages in the 
four translations laid before them ; and this agreement does appear to 
me to be satisfactory, and to be the result of a sound principle, and 
not of arbitrary hypothesis. 

(Signed) "J. Gabdner Wilkinson. 

*' 33, York Street, Portman Square^ 
« May 25th, 1857." 



" Of the four translations submitted, those of Mr. Fox Talbot and 
Sir Henry Rawlinson are entire; that of Dr. Hincks comprises twenty- 
eight of the fifty-four paragraphs into which the inscription may bo 
divided, the copy in his possession having been received rather too 
late to allow of a more extended version. Dr. Oppert's contains twenty- 
one paragraphs, being translated from an imperfect copy, taken by 
himself, from a single cylinder, and that, apparently, defective. In 
both instances, however, although the translation of the whole has not 
been effected, yet there is quite enough to enable a conclusion to be 
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order to solve the problem^ ''with which of the past eclipses, on their 
list, it is identical ; *' and, consequently, what was its exact dosU and 
duration ; or, to find approximately (if this is not recorded) the 
geographical position of the observers. For the eclipse, which, aocording 
to Xenophon, enabled tho defenders of Larissa to abandon the place 
unobserved, a date is given by the historian, namely the time ''when 
the Persians were depriving the Modes of their supremacy," which 
time, according to Herodotus, was somewhere about B.C. 558. The 
placcy where, under cover of the eclipse, the garrison then escaped, is 
also indisputably Nimr(id, about eighteen miles south of the modem 
city Mosul. Tbe degree of darkness is related to have been great ; 
for it is said that the intervening body by which the sun was obscured, 
"caused the city to disappear" from tho besiegers. The whole solar 
disk, in fact, is asserted to have been covered by a "cloud*'; therefore 
if the intervening object was really the moon, the eclipse must have 
been total. Taking these recorded circumstances for facts, astronomers 
authorize Mr. Bosanquet to assert, and we must as reasonable persona 
believe, that the eclipse is one which happened in May B.O. 557. 

The materials, however^ for finding the particular past eclipse of 
the sun, which, according to Herodotus, stopped the battle and led to 
peace between the Lydians and the Modes, are much less precise. 
For ourselves, indeed, we aflfirm, that, by a long train of chronologioal 
argument, we have found the year B.C. COS to be the date of tho 
campaign which tho eclipse interrupted, and we only ask astronomers 
to tell us the month, the day, and the hour when the eclipse in thai 
year was seen. Herodotus does not tell us where the battle-field lay, 
and calculators have been left to assume, that it was somewhere on a 
line due east of Sardis towards Media, or, rather, a line running from 
Sardis south-eastward. Perhaps, indeed, it may have been as &r 
south as Karkhomish on the Euphrates. As to tho degree of darkness, 
tho only indication of the size of the eclipse, those who assume it to 
have been total, assume, I think, too much. The armies (as I take 
it) were not afraid of " the dark ;" but of tho diminution which they 
saw befall a luminary which most of them, certainly the Phrygians, 
tho Magians, and even the Aryan Modes, worshipped as divine. 

If it was the darkness which produced the effect upon the amues 
which is matter of history, it might properly be remarked, that tho 
almost total eclipse of the sun, which was witnessed in England on the 
15th of March, a.d. 1858, produced no such darkness as could possibly 
have much shaken the nerves of two great hosts of men. It might 
then be inferred, that the eclipse in question must have been total in 
the place were the battle was begun ; fur an eye-witness, writing of a 
total eclipse observed in Norway in 1833, is quoted thus : " As long 
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different with respect to the words of the language. The almost 
inranable concurrence of the translators in the general sense of the 
several paragraphs, shows that they are agreed to give the same 
interpretation to a verj considerable portion — if not the larger portion 
— of the vocabulary. At the same time the differences prove that 
much remains to be effected before the sense of every term can be 
confidently rendered. Where so much, however, has been accom- 
plished, under such extraordinary difficulties, there is every reason to 

hope that the uncertainties which remain will be ultimately overcome. 
The following offers a more detailed specification of agreements 

and differences. 

Rawlinson and Talbot. 

Par. I. Many coincidences, but many variations. 

II. Same at the beginning; but T. observes that the passage 
is obscure, and omits the greater part. 

III. Same : transliteration of various words — lisanam (R. la 

shanam) — shows the similarity of principle. T. leaves 
the greater portion untranslated. 

IV. Considerable coincidence ; that of the number sixty curious. 
V. Coincidence as much almost as could be expected between 

any two translators. 

VI. Coincidence considerable, ditto variations. 

VII. Ditto, ditto. 

VIII. Some coincidence, but great variation. Curious different 
reading of the city or country Milt is, R., and Ushtish, T. 

IX. Partly the same: "subjugator of the rebellious," R.j 
" conqueror of unbelievers," T. 

X. Tolerably coincident. 
XL Ditto. 
XII. Same as IX. 

XIII. Many agreements and disagreements : " 25," T. ; " 27," R. 

The names Aya, Sec, (except Tarsu, T. ; Shetzn, R.), are 
all alike. 

XIV. Much the same : short. 
XV. Dtoo, ditto. 

XVI. Ditto. 
XVII. Sense generally of fair coincidence. The name of a deity 
curiously varied. Yem, T.; Ft*/, R. 
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XVIII. Names of cities very like. "Women," T.; " movcableSy" 
R. Numbers "4000" and « 25" alike. " I burnt, de- 
stroyed, and overthrew." — T. R. 

XIX. Some variety; but the general purport much the same. 

XX. Short: same. 

XXI. Long paragraph, with many names, and some numbers. 

The names are little varied; the numbers agree, and 
the general purport is the same. See list of names iu 
pages 161 and 162. 

XXII. Short; very much the same. 
XXIIL Ditto. 
XXIV. Omitted by T. 

XXV. Much the same; some differences. 
XXVI. Agreeing nearly. 

XXVII. " Kharutsa," R. ; " Haroeris," T. The « Mum " of R. is 
the " Egypt " of T. " Ayatsa," R. ; ''Esau ?" T.; else 
much the same. (Very near.) 

XXVIII. Much the same. 20,000, R., omitted by T. 

XXIX. Much the same, and the circumstances of the inscription 
and temple remarkable. 

XXX. Ditto. 

XXXI. Not quite so near, although generally to the same pur- 
port. R. says nothing of " registering." 

XXXII. Quite different. R. observes it is a very difficult para- 
graph. 

XXXIII. Not so like as might be expected from its brevity. 

XXXIV. Tolerably near. T. leaves "amsi" untranslated; but 

talks of " their skins." R. makes it " wild bulls." 

XXXV. Ditto. 

XXXVI. The first part agrees. T. omits the latter part. Num- 
bers agree. 

XXXVII. There is a general agreement as to the repairing of 
temples and securing of animals ; but ike words differ 
considerably. 

XXXVIII, Some agreement ; some differences. 

XXXIX. Omitted by T. 
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XL. The burthen mnch the same. 

XLI. to XLIV. Genealogy of Tiglath Pileser,— 
T. Son of Ashur-Resh-Ilim. 
Grandson of Manitsi Nebo ? 
Great grandson of Ashur-dabalan. 
Great great grandson Ninev-bal-ushat. 
R. Son of Ashur-ris-ili. 

Grandson of Mutaggil-Nabu. 
Great grandson of Ashur-dapur-Il. 
Great great grandson of Barzau-pala-kora. 
XLV. Very near coincidence, both in fact and phrase ; some 
difference in the names. 
XLVI. First part yery near; the latter varies considerably. 
XL VII. Much the same. 
XLVIIL Ditto. 
XLIX. Both agree as to the purport, soliciting the favour of 
Anu and Yem (Vul) in reward of the building of the 
temple; many words vary. 

L. Very near, 

LI. First part very near; last phrase differs. 
LI I. Very near. 

LIII. Much alike, but much different, 
LIV. Date nearly the same. 

HiNCKS. 

Begins vnth Col L, Line 62, Para. V. 

v., VI., VII. The subject and most of the expressions the same ; some 
varieties (a few) as, for 

Moveables, wealth, valuables • • • • R. 

Women, &c. . . . . , , • • T. 

Women, slaves, cattle . . • . . . H. 

Captives, herds, treasures . . . . 0. 

For Musk, Muskayans (same). Comukha, R. ; Qum- 
mukh, H. Iv for Vul. 

XXVI. Title of Tiglath Pileser essentially the same. 
XXVII. Subject same ; names differ a little. Muzri, R. ; Mu9ur, 
H. Comani, R. ; Quwanu, H. 
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XXVIII. Much the same. 
XXIX. Dittos with some variatioDB ; piUar for iableU. R. has 
not the prohibition to repair the city. 

XXX. Ditto, with some great variations. The 800 fo^tire 

heretics, R., are 300 fugitive female slaves;, H. 

XXXI. Same, as nearly as possible. 

XXXII. Totally different. Talbot's is more to the same effect, for 
the enforcement of withheld tribute. R. has in view 
the following up of the chase; influ^ced, perhaps, 
by what follows. 

XXXIII. The two first titles of Tiglath Pileser agree; the third 

varies. 

XXXIV. Much the same. The divinities ha names Ninib and 

Sidu ; T., Ninev and Sidu ; R., Hercules and Nergal 
(translating them). 

XXXV. Near ; but ho makes the animals elephants. The numbers 
rather differ. R. has ten buffaloes killed, and four 
taken ; H. has four elephants killed, and four taken. 
(But the killing and taking agree.) 
XXXVI. Fair agreement. 
XXXVII. The purport the same, although the details differ. 

XL V. Fair agreement ; some words different. The gods Ann 
and Ivj H. ; Anu and Vul, R. ; Champion, H. ; High 
Priest, R. 
XL VI. Purport alike ; expressions sometimes vary. The para- 
graph from R., T., H., a good specimen of general 
agreement, and particular differences. 

XL VII. Much alike. 

XL VI II. Purport same ; particulars vary. 
XLIX. Ditto, ditto. 

L. Tolerably close agreement. 
LI. Ditto, with some exceptions. Floors, H. ; cylinders, R. 

LII. Although the purport in the main is the same, yet H. 
includes, as imprecations, what R. renders different 
modes of defacing the tablets. H. is probably wrong. 
T. and 0. agree with R. in the main. 

LIII. Very near. R. is more consistent. 

LIV. Colophon, same. 
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I. Very mucli the same. 

II. Same in general. Some expressions not in the other, and 
some considerable rariety of rendering, although the 
main purport is the same. 

III. As mnch alike as could be expected ; but O.'s translation 

is limited to the first three or four lines. 

IV. Some agreement ; — some curious (if tenable ?) varieties ; 

for " warlike servants," (R.) — " fore-part of ships," (0.) 
Purport the same, but the particulars different; the 
number 60. not noticed. 

V. Beginning only translated ; agrees with R. 
VI. Ditto. Ditto ; but 0. calls the country Dummukh. 
XVIII. Names of places much the same. Khimi, R.; Himi, 0. 
Lukhi, R.; Lukhi. 0. Arirgi, R. j Arirgi, 0. Alamun, 
R.; Alumun, 0. Nuni, R.; Nimni, 0. Capture of 25 
of the enemy's gods, R. 0. Purport of the rest the 
same, but apparently abridged. 
XIX. Something alike. 
XX. Sufficiently alike. 

XXI. A little too Oriental — ("the marshes of illness," and 
"plains of fever," 1) We have, however, 16 proper 
names of eoantries traversed, and 23 of countries 
whose kings were subdued; most of them are read 
alike. 

a. T. 0. 

Elama. Elama. Elama. 

Amadana. Amadan. Amadana. 

Eltis. Ilkish. Ilkhis. 

Sherabili. Sharabili. Shirabili. 

Likhuna. Tarkhuna. Tarhuna. 

Tirkakhuli. Tarkakuli. Tirkakhuli. 

Kisra. Kisra. Kisra. 

Likhanubi. Tarkanabi. Kukhanabat. 

Elula. Elula. Elula. 

Khastare. Kashtarai. Khashtarae. 

Sakhisara. Shakishara. Shakhishara. 

Hubira. Hupitra. Uhurra. 
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R. 


T. 


0. 


Miliatruni. 


Miliatrani. 


Miliatrani. 


Sulianzi (?). 


Sulianzi. 


Shulianzi. 


Nubandshe. 


Nubanaslia. 


Nubanasbi. 


SLeshe. 


Tarsha. 


Shysy. 


Elammi. 


Numi. 


Elammi. 


Tunubi. 


Tunubi. 


Tunamit. 


Tuhali. 


Tuali. 


Tuali. 


Kindari. 


Kindari (1). 


Kindari. 


Huzula. 


Hutzula. 


Ubatu. 


Vanzamuni. 


Unzamuni. 


Unsamnni. 


Andiabi. 


Andiabi. 


Andiabat. 


Pilakinna. 


Pilakinni. 


Pilakinni. 


Atdrgina. 
Kulibartzini. 


Athurgini. 
Kulibarzini. 


Aturgini. 
Kulimazziui. 


Pinibirni. 


Pinibimi. 


Sinibirni. 


KLimua. 


Khimia. 


Khimoa. 


Paiteri. 


Paitiri. 


Paitiri. 


Vairam. 


Huiram. 


Uiram. 


Sururia. 


Sururia. 


Sbururia. 


Aba6ui. 


Abaeni. 


Abaini. 


Ada6ni. 


Adaeni. 


AdaTni. 


Kirini. 


Kirini. 


Kirini. 


Albaya. 
Vagina. 
Nazabia. 


Albajra. 
Hugina. 
Nazabia. 


Kabaya. 

Ugini. 

Nasabia. 


Amalsid. 


Arbarsinni. 


Abanioni. 


Day on i. 


Dayaeni. 


Dayaini. 



Thirty-nino names, most of which are spelled exactly tbe 
same ; the others scarcely differ. There are not above 
three, or perhaps only two, that may be considerod 
different. The rest of the paragraph agrees as to 
purport ; some of the terms differ. 

XL. Short paragraph. All but the last clause agree. (! O.'s 
"adoring the star, Tarkhi.") 

XLI to XLIV. The genealogy generally agrees ; some of the 
names differ. 

XL VI. On the repairing of the temples there is a general agree- 
ment. 0. agrees with H. in making the 50, cylinders; 
not fict deep. 
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XLVIL Much the same ; but the persons are made kings as by H., 
not high priests as by R. 

XLVIII. 0. puts in the names of the stones; the general sense 
is the same. 

XLIX. Purport the same ; variations many. 

LIII. The imprecation, with a few exceptions, very much the 
same with R. and T. The beginning differs entirely 
from Hincks. 

H. H. W. 



[In order to enable investigators to appreciate the justice of these 
reports, and to satisfy themselves of the extent of the agreement and 
disagreement of the several translations, the Society thought it advis- 
able to publish at once the several versions, arranging them in parallel 
columns, where they represent the same passages of the original. 
As observed above, the parallel holds throughout only in the versions 
of Mr. Talbot and Sir Henry Rawlinson ; the analogous passages, as 
rendered by Dr. Hincks and Dr. Oppert, occur occasionally, and are 
inserted as they occur. 

The translations of Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, and Mr. 
Fox Talbot, were accompanied by transcriptions in Roman letters ; 
&Qd notes either accompanying them, or subsequently supplied, were 
added, explanatory of the reasons for rendering certain passages in 
tbe manner adopted ; but it was judged advisable to omit them, 
leaving tbe translations separately, in the exact form in which they 
were received ; although there could be no doubt that several of the 
seeming differences might be explained satisfactorily, and that an 
opportunity for reconsideration might have modified the translation 
of particular passages. This, however, would have been foreign to 
the object for which the comparison was instituted — the reading and 
interpretation of the text by the different scholars who had studied 
tbe subject without any communication whatever. 

All the docunicDts are now embodied in the Journal of the Society, 
JQst as they were originally printed, some clerical errors only being 
corrected] 
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I. (i. 1). Thb Beginnino. 



Bcttdinion, 

' Ashur, the great lord, ruling 
supreme oyer the Gods ; the giver 
of sceptres and crowns (1); the 
appointer of sovereignty. Bel, 
the lord; kiqg of the circle of 
the Constellations (?); father of 
the Gods ; lord of the world. Sin 
(the moon); the leader (?) ; the 
lord of empire (?) ^^ the power- 
ful (t) ; the auspicious (?) God ; 
Slutmas (the sun) ; the establisher 
of the heavens and the earth; 
; the van- 
quisher of enemies; the dissolvcr 
of cold. Vul (?) ; he who causes 
the tempest to rage over hostile 
lands and wicked (?) countries. 
Abnil (?) (Hercules); the cham- 
pion who subdues heretics (?) and 
enemies, and who strengthens the 
heart. Ishtar, the eldest (or 
source) of the Gods ; the Queen 
of victory (?) ; she who arranges 
battles. 



TalhoL 



Atkvr, the Lord of grea 
jesty: King of the race 
gods: giver of the sceptr 
the crown : establisher of re 
Bdy the lord, king of men. 
nakiy father of the gods . . . 
the god named *^ lord of na 

inuy lord of the < 

crown. The Sun, ruler of I 

and earth , Tt 

TerrihU (?) — thundering o 
foreign lands and the natio 
are heretical. Ninev, th< 
who satiates his wrath n] 
enemies. The ifoon, eldest 
ter of the gods : queen of 
and disposer of the event of 
&c. These are the grea 
guardians of the kingd 
Heaven and Earth, who ; 
supporters of my kingdom 



II. (i 

The great Gods, ruling over the 
heavens and the earth, whose at- 
tributes I have recorded and whom 
I have named (?); the guardians 
of the kingdom of Tiglath Pilcser, 
the Prince inspiring your hearts 
with joy (?); the proud Chief 



15). 



Tiglath- Pileser, the 
King who greatly 




SLZHr IE ZXA IDT" 

-mriL isxHET lif ri«tt?- aroint jue£ 
uf ai* :exiq&. *Si»£ ?a- 'lut 1id.t. 

i»5rr*T XDt CUTS, ▼in* ■ 
€f til? i4>^e ukukmr of 



to quairel tke eoan^ «f Wart. 
Goddes Isfcur. q«e<fi ol TidiDrr. 
who enibiiies to battles. 



11. (i. 15). 

Goda, who rule orer hearen 
and earth, who made the depth 
and the height, and who enlarge 
the royalty of Tiglat-pikser, the 
lord; in the love of yonr heart 
place him, majestio beings! 
You hare elected him in the eter- 
N 2 
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ItatoUnson. 

whom in the strength of your 
hearts ye have made firm, (to 
whom) ye bare confided the su- 
preme crown, (whom) ye have 
appointed in might to the sove- 
reignty of the country of Bel, to 
whom ye have granted pre-emi- 
nence, exaltation, and warlike 
power. May the duration of his 
empire continue for ever to his 
royal posterity, lasting as the 
great temple of Bel ! 



Talbot. 

the city of Belus erected 

these monuments of his reign and 
of his actions both towards his 
people and his enemies, in the 
temple of Kharrish-Sasara (may it 
last for ever !) 



III. (i. 28). 



Tiglath-Pileser, the powerful 
king ; supreme king of Lashanan ; 
king of the four regions; king of 
all kings; lord of lords; the su- 
preme (?); monarch of monarchs; 
the illustrious chief who under the 
auspices of the Sun God, being 
armed with the sceptre and girt 
with the girdle of power over 
mankind, rules over all the people 
of Bel; the mighty prince whose 
praise is blazoned forth among 
the kings; the exalted sovereign, 
whose servants Ashur has ap- 
pointed to the government of the 
country of the four regions (and) 
has made his name celebrated to 
posterity ; the conqueror of many 
plains and mountains of the Upper 
and the Lower country; the con- 
quering hero, the terror of whose 
name has overwhelmed all regions; 
the bright constellation who, ac- 
cording to his power (or "as he 
wished*') has warred against fo- 
reign countries, (and) under the 



Tiglath-Pileser, the great Kbg, 
king of the people of variooa 
tongues: king of all the lands 
watered by the Euphrates : kiog 
of all kings : lord of lords ..••.. 
who in the name of the Sun, who 
is lord of the splendid sceptre. . 
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Opptrt. 

nity of your hearty you have con- 
ferred upon him the highest 
honour^ you have destined him to 
the royalty of the land; you have 
united in him primogeniture^ ma- 
jesty, and piety. May the obe- 
dience to his dominion be recol- 
lected in eternity^ on the multipli- 
cation and the offspring of his 
strength for the glory of the land 
of Mesopotamia 1 



III. (i. 28). 

Tiglat-pileser^ the mighty king^ 
king of legions of peoples, king 
of the four countries, king com- 
manding princes, lord of lords, 
arbitrator, king of kings, the 
venerable, the majestic • • 
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RawUmon, Talbot, 

auspices of Bol — there being no 
equal to him — has subdued the 
enemies of Ashur (or has made 
them obedient to Ashur). 



IV. (i. 46). 



Ashur (and) the great Gods, the 
guardians of my kingdom, who 
gave government and laws to my 
dominions, and ordered an en- 
larged frontier to their territory, 
having committed to (my) hand 
their valiant and warlike ser- 
vants, I have subdued the lands 
and the peoples and the strong 
places, and the kings who were 
hostile to Ashur ; and I have re- 
duced all that was contained in 
them. With a host (literally " a 
sixty") of kings I have fought 

and have imposed on 

them the bond of servitude (?). 
There is not to me a second in 
war, nor an equal in battle. I 
have added territory to Assyria 
and peoples to her people. I have 
enlarged the frontier of my terri- 
tories, and subdued all the lands 
contained in them. 



Ashur and the great gods, the 
upholders of my royal power, who 

and strength unto my laws 

have given: the religious service 
which they have commanded me 
(/ have performed for them ?), I 
have grasped in battle their 
mighty weapons in my hand. — 
The nations, the cities, the tem- 
ples, and the kings who were 
enemies of Ashur, I have subdued, 

and I have them. With 

60 kings victoriously I fought, 
and the laws and religion of my 
empire I imposed upon them : in 
wars and battles so numerous that 
men kept not an account of them. 
I brought unto Assyria the chief 
men of those nations: I imposed 
upon them allegiance to my em- 
pire, and I subjugated the people 
of their countries.^ 



V. (i. 62). 



In the beginning of my reign 
20,000 of the Muskayans and 
their 5 kings, who for 50 years 
had held the countries of Alza 
and Purukhuz, without paying 



In the beginning of my reign 
20,000 men of the city of Sirki, 
and their five kings, who for fifty 
years in the cities of Alzi and 
Burulizinash had taken the tribute 



1 This is the conclusion of what may be called the preamble, 
inscription is written in a simpler style. 



The rest of the 
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Hindci. Opperi. 



IV. (i. 46). 



God AsUr^ and the gt^t g6d&, 
increasing my toysAiy, granted id 
me multiplication and power to 

my conquests They spoke 

to me their language (that is) 
extensile domination of the foS*6- 
part of my ships. I killed the 
people of annihilation, and the' 
lands of assailants and of kingi^ 
hostile to Assyria I atinexed. 
Their calamities I sharpened by 
piercing their ditch es^ and crtlsh« 
iug their kings. I took front 
them the splendour of their dbmi- 
nation. I sustained without re- 
laxation the fervour of the fight, 
and the depredation of battle, t 
distributed the country among the 
lands of Assyria, the men among 
her men. I extended the boun- 
daries of my land, I annexed the 
totality of tueir territories. 



V. (i. 62). 

At the beginning of my reign, In the commencement of my 

^0,000 of the Muskians and their reign, I took 20,000 men of the 

^ve kin^, who for fifty years had land of the Moscbi, and their five 

occupied the laud of Alji and kings^ who reigned over the fifty 

Poraluji^ taking by riolence the tribes of Aizi and Buropii, god 
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jRaivlinson. 



Talbot 



tribute and offerings to Asliur and revenues of Asliur, my lord, 

my lord^ and whom a king of and bad slain tbe late king in 

Assyria bad never ventured to battle 

meet in battle (literally, " a king 
of mine never in battle before 

them had gone" (?) ), betook They trusted to their great 

themselves to their strength (t. e. forces and came, and entered the 

took arms) and went and seized ^and of Kummikhi, In the holy 

the country of Comukha. In the arms of Ashur, my lord, I asaemr 

service of Ashur my lord, my ^^^^ (^) my chiefs and my army. 

chariots and warriors I assembled I destroyed the city of Kasiyaraliy 

after me (?). The seated on a lofty eminence, and 

country of Kasiyara, a difficult fought with the 20,000 soldiers 

region, I passed through. With and their five kings in the land 

their 20,000 fighting men and of Kummikhi, and I conqnered 

their 5 kings in the country of them. The primest of their sol- 

Comukha I engaged. I defeated <l^ors like I destroyed 

them. The ranks of their warriors Their chiefs I flung down the 

in fighting the battle were beaten ravines and precipices of the moun- 

down as if by the tempest. Their ^i"- Their heads I out off. The 

carcases covered the valleys and of their cities like 

the tops of the mountains. I cut ^ Their women and their 

off their heads. The battlements and their abun- 

of their cities I made heaps of, dantly I carried off. 6000 of the 
like mounds of earth (?). Their ^ost of their soldiers, who had 
moveables, their wealth, and their ^od before my arms, but after- 
valuables I plundered to a count- wards submitted to my authority, 
less amount. 6000 of their com- ^ carried them off as capti?e8, and 
men soldiers who fled before my unto the men of my land I distrl- 
servants and accepted my yoke, I butcd them as a spoil, 
took them, and gave thcni over to 
the men of my own territory (as 
slaves). 



VI. (i. 89). 



Then I went on to the country 
of Comukha, which was disobe- 
dient and withhold the tribute 
and offerings due to Ashur my 
lord; I conquered the whole 



I then advanced against Kum- 
mikhi, a land of the nnbelierers 
who had refused to pay taxes and 
tribute unto Ashur, my lord. The 
land of Kummikhi throughout all 
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fftnchs, OpperL 

tribute by weight and tale, which Asur, my lord, granted me their 
belonged to Assur, my lord ; while tributes and gifts, 
DO king had ever dared to meet 
them in the battle-field. They 
confided in their strength, came 
down, and seized the land of 
Qummukh. With the aid of Assur, 
my lord, I arranged behind me 
my chariots and my armies. I 
made no delay; but I crossed 
over Mount Kasiyara by a diffi- 
cult road. I fought in Qummukh 
with their 20,000 heavy-armed 
troops and their five kings. I 
defeated them ; and follomn^ them 
with my archerSf 1 mU off the very 
last of them, I poured out their 
blood on the high places and the 
dry places of the hills ; I collected 
their heads and piled them, like 
walUy on the projecting parts of 
their towns. 1 brought out their 
women^ their slaves, and their 
cattle in numbers not to be 
counted. 6000 men, the remains 
of their army, who escaped from 
my arrows, took upon them my 
yoke. I accepted them, and 
counted them as men of my 
country. 



VI. (i. 89). 

At that time I went to a dis- In these days 1 went to the 
affected part of Qummukh, which people of Dummukh, the enemy 
had withheld the tribute by weight who owed tributes and gifts to 
and tale belonging to Assur, my the god Asur, my lord. I sub- 
lord. I subdued the land of dued the people of Dummukh, for 
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Eawlin$on, 

country of Comukba. I plundered 
their moveables^ their wealth, and 
their valuables. Their cities I 
burnt with fire, I destroyed and 
ruined. The common people of 
Comukha, who fled before the face 
of my servants, crossed over to 
the city of Sherisha, which was 
on the further bank of the Tigris, 
and made this city into their 
stronghold. I assembled my cha- 
riots and warriors. I betook myself 
to carts of iron in order to over- 
come the rough mountains and 
their difficult marches; I made 
the wilderness (thus) practicable 
for the passage of my chariots and 
warriors ; I crossed the Tigris and 
took the city of Sherisha their 
stronghold. Their fighting men 
in the middle of the forests, like 
wild beasts, I smote (?). Their 
carcases filled the Tigris, and the 
tops of the mountains. At this 
time the troops of the Akhe, who 
came to the deliverance and assi.st- 
auce of Comukha, together with 
the troops of Comukba, like chatf(?) 
I scattered (?). The carcases of 
their fighting men I piled up in 
heaps on the tops of the moun- 
tains. The bodies of their war- 
riors, the roaring (?) waters car- 
ried down to the Tigris. Kill- 
2Wu, son of Kail TerUj son of 
^arupin-Ziltusuny their king, in 
the course of their fighting fell 
into my power. His wives and 
his children, the delight of his 
hearty I dispossessed him of (?). 
180 (literally "three sixties") 



Talbot. 

its extent I ravaged. Their 
women, Ac., I carried off. Their 
cities I burned with Bxe, destroyed 
and overthrew. The chief people 
of Kummikhi, who fled before my 
arms, crossed over unto the city 
of Sharisha, in the province of the 
right bank (or west) of the Tigris. 
And they fortified that dty. I 
assembled my chiefs and my arm j 
in order to attack ()) their strong- 
hold and their lofty position. 

With all manner of which 

I , I conBtTVLet/ed a bridge {f) 

for the advance of my chariots and 
army. I crossed the river Tigris. 
I took the city of Sharisha, tiieir 
stronghold. Their heavy armed 
soldiers within the towns like 

1 put to death (t). Tbeir 

chiefs into the river Tigris and 
down the precipices of the moan- 
tain I hurled. And then the 
armies of the nations who were 
their allies, who had come for the 
rescue and succour of the city of 
Kummikhi, together with the 
army of Kummildii itself also^ 

like I JFtvry 

one (?) of their best soldiers in the 
heights of the mountain I c/f- 
stroi/ed (1). The primest of their 
army in the river Nami and in 
the Tigris I droivned (1). 

Tirikili, son of Tirikali, their 

king, whom I had , during 

the midst of the battle I took 
him prisoner. His wives and his 
sons, and the rest of his family^ 
and 180 shiiiki of treasure (1), and 
five of bronse, together 
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Hincki. 

Qommakb as far as it extended. 
I brought out their women^ their 
davesy and their cattle; their 
towns I bur&ed with fire, threw 
down, and dug up. The remain- 
der of the people of Qummukh 
who escaped from my arrows, 
crossed over to Siris, on the further 
bank of the Tigris. Thej took 
that city for their capital. I then 
took my chariots and my forces. 
Hills difficult to be traversed and 
their deep sunk valleys they 
levelled with shovels of wood; 
what was unfit for the passage of 
my chariots and armies I made 
good. I then crossed the Tigris; 
I took the city of Siris, their 
capital. I caught their heavy- 
armed troops within a forest, as 
in a trap; I poured out their blood 
on the nume)*ori8 dry places and 
high places of the hills as a river. 
On that day I caused the armies 
of (he laud of the Aliens, which 
came for the deliverance and pro- 
tection of Qummukh, to occupy a 
iometohat like a dwelling-place 
along with the armies of Qum- 
mukh. The last of their heavy- 
armed troops X threshed on the 
threshing-floors in a valley among 
the hills; as the conclusion of 
their brave career, I sent forth a 
I'iver of blood to the Tigris. I 
took captive in the field of battle 
Kiliantiru, eldest son of Carupi- 
neiyusun, their king. His wives, 
the children his own progeny, his 
treasures, 180 loads of wood, five 
nirmaks of copper, with their gods 



Oppeti. 

its punishment (?) I took away 
their captives, their herds, and 
their treasures; their cities I 
burnt in fire; I destroyed, I un* 
dermined them. 
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Rawlinson, 

iron vessels and 5 trays of cop- 
per, together with the Gods of 
the people in gold and silver, and 
their beds and furniture (?) I 
brought away. Their moveables 
and their wealth I plundered. 
This city and its palace I burnt 
with fire, I destroyed and ruined. 



TalboL 

with their gods, and their gold 
and silver wealth, I took for 
plunder. Their women and their 

I carried off. That city 

and its palace in flames I bamt^ 
and destroyed and overthrew. 



VII. (ii. 36). 



The city of Urrahhinas, their 
stronghold, which was in the 
country of Panari, I went to- 
wards. The exceeding fear of 
the power of Ashur, my lord, 
overwhelmed them. To save their 
lives they took their Gods, and 
fled like birds to the tops of the 
lofty mountains; I collected my 
chariots and warriors, and crossed 
the Tigris. Shedi-Teru, the son 
of KhasutuJchf king of Urrakhinas, 
on my arriving in his country 
submitted to my yoke. His sons, 
the delight of his heart, and his 
favourites (1) I condemned to the 
service of the Gods (?) ; 60 vessels 
of iron; trays and bars of cop- 
per (?); with 120 

cattle, and flocks, 

he brought as tribute and oflbr- 
ings. I accepted (them) and 
spared him. I gave him his life, 
but imposed upon him the yoko 
of my empire heavily for over. 
The wide-spreading country of 
Comukha I entirely conquered, 
and subjected to my yoke. At 
this time one tray of copper and 



The people of the strong oily 
of Urrakinash, which is in Paoari 
province, the worship, rites, and 
religion of Ashur, my lord, bad 
quite swept away. For the sal- 
vation of their lives they took 
their gods along with them, and 
unto the lofty summit of a monn- 

tain like they fled. My 

chariots and my army I assembled, 
and the river Tigris I crossed. 
Tiridates, son of Kuttukin, king 
of the city of Urrakinash, in order 
that I should not destroy his city, 
submitted to my authority. His 
sons and his family for hostages I 
seized; 60 shinki of treasure, and 

and of bronie; 

together with 120 ozeu 

and sheep, as tribute and offering 
ho brought, and I received it I 
pardoned him; I spared his life; 
but the yoke of my empire hearily 
upon him for the future I im- 
posed. The land of Kommikhi I 
ravaged in every quarter, and re- 
duced it wholly under my domi- 
nion. Then one of bronsci 

and one of brouiOi part of 
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Hinc&s, 



of gold and of silver, and the best 
of their cattle I took away, and I 
brought forth their women and 
their slaves. This city and its 
palace I burned with fire, threw 
down and dug up. 



Vn. (ii. 36). 



As for the people of Urrakhinas, 
their capital city, which was situ- 
ated in Panar, immense fear of 
the presmce of Assur^ my lord, 
overwhelmed them ; and, in order 
to save their lives, they took away 
their gods, and fled, like birds, to 
a valley among rugged hills. I 
took my chariots and my armies, 
and crossed the Tigris. Sadiyan- 
tirn iur khattulshi, king of Urrak- 
hinas, to prevent me going to that 
knd, took on him my yoke. I 
took for hostages children, the off- 
spring of himself and of his nobles. 
60 loads of wood, a nirmak and a 
namkhar of pure copper, with 120 
of the young of oxen and sheep, a 
tribute by weight and by tale, he 
paid and I received. I spared 
bim. I let him have his life ; but 
I made the yoke of my dominion 
heavy upon him for the future. 
I subdued the extensive land of 
Qummukh to its limit. I sub- 
jected it to my yoke. At that 
time I set apart a namkhar of 
copper, and a nirmak of copper, 
of the produce and the tribute of 
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RawUmon. Talbot. 



one bar of copper from among 
the seryice-offerings and tribute 
of Comukba I dedicated to Asbar 
my lord, and 60 iron vessels witb 
tbeir Gods T offered to my guar- 
dian God, Vul. 



tbe spoil and tribute of the land 
of Kummikbi, I dedicated unto 
Ashur my lord, and 60 Ainki of 
treasure^ together with their gods, 
T dedicated unto Yem, my guar- 
dian deity. 



VIII. (ii. 63). RawUnson. 

From amongst my valiant servants, to whom Asbur, the lord, gave 
strength and power, in thirty of my chariots, select companies of my 
troops, and bands of my warriors who were expert in battle {?), I 
gathered together. I proceeded to the extensive country of MiltU 
which did not obey me ; it consisted of strong mountains and a diffi- 
cult land. Where it was easy I traversed it in my chariots; where it 
was difficult I went on foot. In the country of Aruraa, which was 
a difficult land, and impracticable to the passage of my chariots, I left 

the chariots and marched in front of my troops. Like on 

the peaks of the rugge<l mountains, I marched victoriously. The 
country of Miltis, like heaps of stubble, I swept. Their fighting men 
in the course of the battle like chaff I scattered. Their moveables, 
their wealth, and their valuables I plundered. Many of their cities I 
burned with fire. I imposed on them religious service, and offerings 
and tribute. 

IX. (ii. 85). 

Tiglath-Pileser, the illustrious warrior ; the opener of the roads of 

the countries; the subjugator of the rebellious; he who 

has overrun the whole Magian world (1). 



X. (ii. 89). 



Rawli'Mon. 
I subdued the extensive country 
of Subari, which was in rebellion. 
The countries of Alza and Puruk- 
huz, which deferred their tribute 
and offerings, the yoke of my em- 
pire heavily upon them I imposed. 



TaXbot. 
The nation of the Sobariy who 
were heretics and unbelieTors, I 
reduced to subjection. The cities 
of Alzi and Burulisi, who had re- 
fused their tribute and their oiTer- 
ings, theyoke of my empire hearily 
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HinckB, 



Qamnmkli for Assnr^ my lord. 
60 load9 of wood^ with their gods, 
I auigned to IVy my gaide. 



VIII. (ii. 63). Talbot. 

In the •.•••• of my powerful arms, to which Ashur, the lord, 

gave streugth : with thirty of mj chiefs, and my soldiers who 

were skiUed in (?) upon the sea, I assembled my forces. 

Against the people of the city of Eshtish, those heretics and nnbe- 
lieyers, I advanced. Unto citiea fortified and seated on eminences I 
ascended with my martial array. In the land of Aruma, situated 
very high and mountainous, which, for the advance of chariots was 
inaccessible, I quitted my chariots, and I took the station of a warrior 
on foot, and like a nimble mountain goat (?) in the cliffs of the lofty 
mountains actively I climbed. The city of Eshtish, like a heap 

of stubble, I swept away. Their men-at-arms in the battle like 

I Their women, &c., I carried off. All their cities in flames 

I burnt. Hostages, tribute, and gifts upon them I imposed. 



IX. (ii. 85). 

Tiglath-Pileser, the mighty Hero, of the nations : con- 
queror of the nnbelierers; sweeper away of wicked men. 



X. (ii. 89). 

Hincks. 
When Assor my lord made my 
hand to hold the powerful arrow, 
which subjugates the disaffected, 
and ordered that the bounds of 
his possessions should be enlarged, 
4000 Katskiana and Ummians, 
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SawHnson, 
decreeing that tliey sliould bring 
their tribute and offerings into my 
presence in the city of Ashar. 
While I was on this expedition, 
which tlie lord Ashur, committing 
to my hand a powerful rebel-sub- 
duing army, ordered for the en- 
largement of the frontiers of his 
territory, there were 4000 of the 
Kaskaya and Hurumdyay rebel- 
lious tribes of the Khetti (Hittites), 
who had brought under their 
power the cities of Subarta, at- 
tached to the worship of Ashur, 
my lord, (so that) they did not 
acknowledge dependence on Su- 
barta. The terror of my warlike 
expedition overwhelmed them. 
They would not fight, but sub- 
mitted to my yoke. Then I took 
their valuables, and 1 20 (two soss) 
of their chariots fitted to the yoke, 
and I gave them to the men of my 
own country. 



Talbot. 

upon them I imposed, aagmenting 

their taxes and their tribute 

4000 men of the cities of Kashki 
and Urumi, Syrian soldiers — ^un- 
believers — who, trusting in their 
forces, had invaded the cities of 
the land of Suparta, which belong 

to Ashur, my lord Those 

who had fled from battle, bnt 
afterwards submitted to my autho- 
rity, their chief, and 120 

noblemen, the best of their land, 
I carried off into captivity, and 
unto the men of my land I dis* 
tributed them as a spoiL 



XI. (iii. 7.) 



In the course of this my expe- 
dition, a second time I proceeded 
to the country of Comukha. I 
took many of their cities. Their 
moveables, their wealth, and their 
valuables I plundered. Their 
cities I burnt with fire, I des- 
troyed and overthrew. The sol- 
diers of their armies, who from 
before the face of my valiant ser- 
vants fled away, they would not 
engage with me in the fierce battle ; 
to save their lives they took to 



In my second heroic expedition 
I went once more against the land 
of Kummikhi. All their cities I 
took. Their women, &c, I car- 
ried off. Their cities in flames I 
burnt, destroyed and overthrew. 
The primest of their soldiers, who 
against my powerful anns had re- 
volted, away from my vcngeanco 
in battle they fled, and to saTO 
their lives, to the princes of a 
mountainous region, situated on 
high, they went for refuge, Unt j 
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fftneh* 

and disaffected people of Khatti, 
who on their strength relied^ . • . • 

the people of the 

towns of Subarat undertook to do 
homage before Assur my lord. 
Of my going to the land of Subarat 
they heard. The presence of my 
bravery prostrated them; they 
shrunk from the close fight^ and 
took on them my yoke. With 
their cattle and 120 chariots, wUh 
harness for two, I received them, 
and numbered them among my 
slaves. 



XI. (iii. 7). 



Through means of my bravery, 
and so forth, I weut for the second 
time to Qummukh. I took several 
of their towns, and carried away 
their women, their slaves, and their 
cattle. Their towns I burned with 
fire, threw down and dug up ; and 
the remainder of their armies 
which feared before my strong 
arrows, and shrunk from the 
powerful shock of my close fight- 
ing, in order to save their lives, 
occupied the high summits of a 

VOL. XVIII. 
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JRawlinson, 

the strong beiglits of the moun- 
tains, an inaccessible region; to 
the recesses of the deep forests 
and the peaks of the difficult 
mountain, which had never heon 
trooden by the foot of men, I 
ascended after them ; thej fought 
with me (literally, the service of 
war and battle with me they per- 
formed); I defeated them; the 
ranks of their warriors on the tops 
of the mountains fell like rain; 
their carcases filled the ravines 
and the high places of the moun- 
tains; their moveables, their wealth 
and their valuables I carried off 
(?) from the strong heights of the 
mountains. I subdued the coun- 
try of Comukha throughout its 
whole extent, and I attached it 
to the frontiers of my own ter- 
ritory. 



Talh<d. 

lofty cities, mad to the 

craggy eminences of the moantain, 
which to the foot of man bad not 
been made accessible, after them 
I climbed on high. Arms, war, 
and battle against me they mado ; 
but I defeated them. The beat 
of their soldiers like •••••• I 

I flung their ohieb down 

the ravines and precipioes of the 
mountain. Their women, &e.« 
together with the prinoes of thoee 
mountain cities, I carried offl 
The land of Kummikhi throQgh-' 
out all its provinces I subdued, 
and brought it once more nnder 
subjection to my own land. 



XII. (iii. 32). Rawlinscm. 

Tiglath-Pilesor, the powerful king; the vanquisher of the disobe- 
dient ; he who has swept the face of the earth (1). 



RawUnson, 



XIII. (iii. 35). 



In profound reverence to Ashur 
my lord, to the country of Kluiriii, 
and the fur-spreading tribes of the 
Akbe,<lcep forests, which no former 
king (of Assyria) had ever reached, 
the lord Ashur invited me to pro- 
ceed. My chariots and forces I 
assembled, an(l I went to an inac- 
cessible region beyond the coun- 



Taibot 



In the supreme name of Aehw, 
my lord, against tho land of Kharia 
and the armies of the nations tbeir 
allies (strong hill- fortresses, wbioh 
the late king could not snbdae) 
Ashur. my lord, gave me com- 
mand to advance. My obieiii and 
my army I assembled in grea 
force, and I took the eitiea of Itai 
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in 



Hindu, 

xtaountain of difficult aceeas. I 
Went after them to the depths of 
thick forests, and to deep sunk 
valleys^ which were unfit to be 
trodden on. They encountered 
me both in the close and in the 
distant fight. I efiected their 
overthrow. The last of their army 

in a valley Their 

blood I poured out on the dry 
places and the high places of the 
hill. Their women, their slaves, 
and their cattle, with the high 
summits of the mountain I brought 
down. I subdued the land of 
Qummukh to the extremity of its 
surface, and I added it to the 
bounds of my territory. 



XII. (iii. 32), Talbot, 

Tiglath-Pileser, thp great King: destroyer of the upbelieyers; 
sweeper away of the 



Hincks, 



XIII. (iii. 35). 



By the contirmed help of Assur 
^J lord, to the land of Kharia 
*o<l its armies — strange lands of 
S^eat extent, and crowded forests, 
^ufongh which no king had ever 
gone — Assur my lord commanded 
^® to go. I set in order my 
chariots and armies; I took a dif- 
krent road between Mounts Idni 
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liawlinson. 

tries of Itni and Aya. As the 
steep monn tains stood np like 
metal posts^ and were impracti- 
cable to the passage of my cha- 
riots, I placed my chariots in wag- 
gons, and (thus) I traversed the 
difficult ranges of hills. All the 
lands of the Akhe and their wide- 
spreading tribes having assembled, 
arose to do battle in the country 
of Azutapis (?). In an inacces- 
able region I fought with them 
and defeated them. The ranks of 
their (slain) warriors on the peaks 
of the mountains were piled up in 
heaps; the carcases of their war- 
riors filled the ravines and high 
places of the mountains. To the 
cities which were placed on the 
tops of the mountains I pene- 
trated (1) victoriously: 27 cities 
of Kharia, which were situated in 
the districts of Aya, Suira, Itni, 
Shetzu,Shelgu,Arzanibru,Varutsu, 
and Anitku, I took; their move- 
ables, their wealth, and their valu- 
ables I plundered; their cities I 
burnt with fire, I destroyed and 
overthrew. 



Tdlhci. 

and Aya, situated on emiuenoesi 
lofty places which I climbed up to 
like a mountain gwxJt (f ), since for 
the advance of my chariots tbej 
were not practicable. I left my 
chariots in the plain when to those 
mountain regions I climbed np» 
The allied nations then assembled 
their armies to make war, conflict^ 
and battle. In the city Atxata 
they strongly fortified their pori- 
tion. In that city, situated on an 
eminence, with them I fought and 
their troops I cnt in pieces. The 
best of their soldiers on the 
heights of the mountain I c2s* 
stroyed (?). The chiefs of their 
army I threw down the ravines 
and precipices. Against the cities, 
which are on the mountain sum- 
mits, I now advanced again for 
the second time. Twenty-five 
cities of the land of Kharia, which 
stand in the provinces of Aya^ 
Suira, Itni, Tarsu, Shalgn (}\ 
Arzanibiu, Urutzn, and Anitkn, I 
took. I carried off their womeUj 
&c. Their cities in flames I bnmt, 
destroyed and overthrew. 



XIV. (iii. 66). Eawlinstm. 

The people of Adavas feared to engage in battle with me; they 
left their habitations, and fled like birds to the peaks of the lofty menu- 
tains. The terror of Ashur my lord overwhelmed them ; they came 
and submitted to my yoke ; I imposed on them tribute and offerings. 



XV. (iii. 73). 

The countries of Tsaravas and Animavas, which from the olden 
time had never submitted, I swept like heaps of stubble; with their 
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Hindks, 

•ad Ajft— entMgled monntaiDs, 
whioh pierced like the point of a 
flwordy wUch were unfit for tlie 
pnmge of my chariots. I caused 
the chariots to stay in the levd 
graumd. I passed throogh the 
deeply deft mountains. The 
whole of the strange countries 
and their nnmerous Bnmcaccuneout 
againd n^e, and with the weapons 
of the dose and distant fighty &c. 



XIV. (iii. 60). Talbot. 

The people of Adavas fled from mj fierce attack and abandoned 

their territory. To the summits of lofty mountains, liko they 

escaped. The religious rites of Ashur, my lord, they had entirely 
swept away ; but now they returned and submitted to my authority. 
Taxes and tribute I imposed upon them. 

XV. (iii. 73). 

The cities of Tsararas and Ammavas, which from r ti s 

nerer knew the true religion, like a heap of stubble I si 
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Rawlinson, 

forces in the country of Aruma I fought, and I defeated them. The 
ranks of their fighting men I levelled like grass. I boire away their 
Gods ; their moveables, their wealth, and their valuables I carried off. 
Their cities I burnt with fire, I destroyed and overthrew, and con- 
verted into heaps and mounds. The heavy yoke of my em|>ire I 
imposed on them. I attached them to the worship of Ashitr> my 
lord. 

XVI. (iii. 88). 

I took the countries of Itsua and Daria, which werd ttirbuleht and 
disobedient. Tribute and ofierings I imposed on them. I attached 
them to the worship of Ashur. 

XVII. (iii. 92). 

In my triumphant progress over my enemies, my chariots and 
troops I assembled; I crossed the lower Zab. The countries of 
Muraddan and Tsaradavas, which were near Atsaniu and Atdva, 
diflScult regions, I captured; their warriors I cut down like weeds (1). 
The city of Muraddan, their capital city, and the regions towards the 
rising sun, I took possession of. Their gods, their wealth, and their 
valuables, one soss bars of iron, 30 talents of iron, the abundant wealth 
of the lords, of their palaces, and their moveables, I carried off. This 
city I burnt with fire, I destroyed and overthrew. At this time thia 
iron to the God Vul, my great lord and guardian, I dedicated. 

XVIII. (iv. 7). 
BawUn8on, Talbot, 

In the might and power of In the most high name of Ashur, 

Ashur my lord, I went to the my lord, I then marched against 

country of Tsugi, belonging to the city of Tsugi, in the land of 

Gilkbi, which did not acknow- Kilkhi, who worship not Atthur, 

ledge Ashur my lord. With my lord. With 4000 of their 

4000 of their troops, belonging soldiers, men of the cities of 

to the countries Khimi, Lukhi, Khimi, Lukhi, Arirgi, Alamun, 

Arirgi, Alamun, Nuui, and all the Nuui, aud all the allied cities, in 

far-spread land of the ^-IZ^//, in the the city Kiriki, which is on a 

country of Khirikhi, a <lillicult rocky eminence, which I climbed 

region, which rose up like metal up like a mourdain goat (?). With 

posts, with all their people I all those nations I fought in my 

fought on foot (?). I defeated and I conqjierod thorn. 

them ; the bodies of their fighting Their heavy-armed soldiers on the 
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Talbot. 

awaji I fbnght with tbeir army in the region of Aruma^ and their 

troops I oat in pieces. Their best armed soldiers like I 

pat to death. Their cities I destroyed^ their gods I carried off. 
Their women, &c., I swept away. Their cities in flames I burnt, 
destroyed and overthrew, and reduced them once more to rnias and 
rubbish. The yoke of my empire heavily upon them I laid^ and I 
gave their land as a special possession unto Ashur, my lord. 

XVI. (iii. 88). 

The people of Itiiiuii and Daraya, who wer6 heretics and unbelievers, 
I subdued; Tai^ aiid tribute) tii>on ihem I imposed, ahd I confiscated 
theit laiids tiiitb Ashtlri iny lord. 

XVII. (iii. 92). 

In my I assembled my chiefs and my army. I crossed 

the lower (i) Zab; I took the cities of Murallik and Tsardauas (1), 
which are in the highlands of Atzaniu and Athu. Their army like 

I cat in pieces. Their stronghold, the city of Muratlik, on 

the second day at sunrise I captured. Their gods, their and 

their . • 2 • . ; with sixty shifiki of treasure, and thirty talents of 

together with their womeb) I carried off. That city in flames I burntj 
doitroyed, and overthrew. Shortly afterwards I took that treasure 
ahd dedicated it to Ybh^ the great lord^ my preserver. 

Xvill. (iv. 7). 

Oppert. 

In the execntidn of the will of 
Asur, my lord> I went to the land 
of Sugij in the land of Kirhi, the 
subjects of Asur, my lord, with 
6000 of the army of the lands 
of Himi, Lukhi, Arirgi, Alumun, 
Nimni, and the rest of the ene- 
mies they came t fought 

thetii in the plains; t defeated 
thetn; I heaped up intolieaps the 
warriors dispersed in the glens oiT 
the mountains. Tiie trees of the 
woods of Hirha I burnt like straw. 
I subdued the land of Sukhi^ for 
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Itawlinson. 

men on the tops of the mountains 
I heaped in masses. The carcases 
of their warriors I strewed over 
the country of Khirikhi like chaff. 
I took the entire country of Tsugi. 
25 of their gods, their moveables, 
their wealth, and their valuables I 
carried off. Many of their cities 
I burnt with fire, I destroyed and 
overthrew. The men of their 
armies submitted to my yoke. I 
had mercy on them. I imposed 
on them tribute and offerings. 
With attachment to the worship 
of Ashur, my lord, I entrusted 
them (t. e. I caused them to wor- 
ship Ashur). 



Talbot. 

mountain heights I destroyed (9), 
The chiefs of their army in tho 

city Kirika like I burnt. 

The city of Tsu^ I completely 
destroyed. Twenty-five images 
of their gods, with their womes, 
&c., &c., I carried off. All their 
cities in flames I burnt, destroyed, 
and overthrew. The best of their 
soldiers submitted to my autho- 
rity; I pardoned them. Taxes 
and tribute upon them I imposed. 
Their territory I annexed to tho 
special possessions of Ashur, my 
lord. 



XIX. (iv. 32). 



At this time 25 of tho gods 
belonging to those countries, sub- 
ject to my government, which I 
had taken, I dedicated for the 
honor of the temple of the Queen 
of glory (?), the great ancestress 
of Ashur my lord, of Ann, and of 
Vul, tho Goddess who is the 
guardian of all the public temples 
of my city of Ashur, and of all 
the goddesses of my country. 



A few days after I took those 
twenty-five gods of the Gentiles, 
the plunder of my hands which I 
had carried off, and in the templo 
of Tuhuta and tho templo of 
Rhea, the Great Wife, unto the 
honour of Ashur, Ann, Yem, and 
tho moon, surnamed Assuriti, and 
in tho temple of tho Queens 
of my city of Ashur, and of the 
goddesses of my land, I solemnly 
dedicated them. 



XX. (iv. 40). 

Tiglath-Pilcser, the powerful Tiglath-Piloscr, the great king: 

king; the subduer of hostile races ; conqueror of his enemies: 

the conqueror of the whole circle of all kings. 
Df kings. 

f, XXI. (iv. 43). 

thoAt this time, in exalted rever^ Then^in tho supreme name of 
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Opptrt, 

its punisLment. I took away 
twenty-five of their gods^ their 
captives, their herds, and their 
treasures ; the whole of their town 
I burnt in flames, 1 destroyed, I 

undermined I took from 

them tributes and gifts; with 
rostrations before god Asur, my 
lord, I received their contribu- 
tions. 



XIX. (iv. 32). 



In these days I brought the 
twenty-five gods of these coun- 
tries, who were the prey of my 
hands, to the sanctuary of Taoath, 
the great protectress^ to the shrines 
of Asur, my lord, of Anu, llu, 
and Ishtar, the givers of eternal 
blessings, who created my city 
Assur, and of the Ashtaroth^ who 
created my land. 



XX. (iv. 40). 

Tiglat-pileser, the mighty king 
who subdued the regions of the 
rebels, the ruler of the whole, the 
arbitrator of kings. 

XXI. (iv. 43). 

In theso daji^ 
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Bawlinson, 
ence to Ashur^ my lord, bj the 
godlike support (1) of the heroic 
"Sun," having in the service of 
the great gods, ruled over the 
four regions imperially; there 
being found (to mc) no equal in 
war, and no second in battle, to 
the countries of the powerful 
kings who dwelt upon the upper 
ocean and had never made their 
submission, the lord Ashur having 
urged me, I went. Difficult 
mountain chains, and <listant (or 
inaccessible) hills, which none of 
our kings had ever previously 
reached, tedious paths and un- 
opened roads I traversed. The 
countries of Elama, of Amadana, 
of Eltis, of Sherabili, of Likhuna, 
of Tirkakhuli, of Kisra, of Likha- 
nubi, of Elula, of Khastaro, of 
Sakhisata, of Hubira, of Milia- 
trttni, of Suliahzi (1), of Nuba- 
ndshe, and of Shcshc, 16 strong 
countries, the feasy parts in rtiy 
chariots, and the difficult plrts in 
waggons of iron, I passed through ; 
the thickets of the mountains I 
cut down; bridges for the pas- 
sage of my troops I prepared; I 
crossed over the Euj)brates ; the 
king of Elammi, the king of Tu- 
uubi, the king of Tuhali, the king 
of Kindari, the king of Huzula, 
the king of Vanzauiuni, the king 
of Audiabi, the king of Pilakinna, 
the king of Atilrgina, the king of 
Kulibartzini, the king of Pini- 
birni, the king of Khimua, the 
king of Paitcri, the king of Vai- 
rani, the king of Sururia, the king 
of Abaeni, the king of Adacni, 



Talbot. 

Ashar, my lord, in the 

of the Sun, I assembled ()) my 
army in the martial service of the 
great gods who dwell in the £a« 
phrates-land, I assembled them in 
such numbers that they could 
hardly be counted, and against 
the many nations and kings of 
the Upper Sea (the Mediterra- 
nean) who know not the true 
religion (Ashur, the lord, con- 
ducting me) I advanced in hostile 
array. 

Rocky ascents and steep hills, 
of which in times past former 
kings knew not the positions, 
after lofty I ascended. 

The cities of Elama, Amadan, 
Ilkish, Sharabili, Tarkhuna, Tar- 
kakuli, Kisra, Tarkanabi, Elula, 
Kashtarai, Shakishara, Hupitra, 
Miliatruni, Snlianzi, Nubanasha, 
and Tarsha, sixteen fortified cities 
seated on eminences 



The trees of the mountain I 
cut down, and roads (1) (op 
hrklges ?) for the advance of my 
army I constructed. And I crossed 
the Euphrates. Then the kings 
of Nunii, Tunubi, Tuali, Kin- 
dari (?), Hutzula, Unzamuni, An- 
diabi, Pilakinni, Athurgini, Kuli- 
barzini, Pinibimi, Khimia, Paitiri, 
Huiram, Sururia, Abaeni, Adaeni, 
Kirini, Albaya, Hugina, Naiabia, 
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Oppert, 

fiDpreme resolution of Asnr, mj 
lord^ in the eternal will of the 
Sun^ I regulated in the justice of 
my adminbtration the distribution 
of the woods of the great gods of 
the four countries. I remained 
quiet^ reposing from decisive 
battles, and from the fights with- 
out escape. But Asur, the lord^ 
excited me on the lands of the 
kings of infidelity (temptation) 
who inhabit the high mountains^ 
who are tributaries without iaith 
(?). I went oflf; I traversed in 
haste (t) the marshes of illnessi 
and the plains of fever (?). I 
turned their hearts without faith^ 
to the path of equity, and the 
steps of disillusion. Elama, Ama- 
dana, Ilkhis, Shirabili, Tarhuna^ 
Tirkakhuli, Kisra, Nukhanabat, 
Elula, Khashtarae, Shakhishara^ 
Uhurra, Miliatruni^ Shulianzi, 
Nubanashi, Shysy : these are the 
sixteen mighty peoples of the good 

tablet in my I gathered 

the roses, and I cut off the pines, 
and the trees of the mountains. 
I exacted the provision of food 
for the march of my army. I 
crossed the Euphrates. The kings 
of Elammi, Tunumit, Tuali, Kin- 
dari, Ubatu, Unsamuni, Andiabat, 
Pilakinui, Aturgini, Kulimazzini, 
Sinibimi, Khimua, Paitiri, Uiram, 
Shururia, Abaini, Adaini, Kirini, 
Kabaya, Ugini, Nasabia, Abarsi- 
uni, Dayaini, the twenty-three 
kings of the stream -lands, were 
allied (against me) in this country, 
with their forces and armies. 
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Hawlinson. 

the king of Kirini, the king of 
Albaya, the king of Vagina, the 
king of Nazabia, the king of 
AmaUiUj the king of Dayeni, in 
all 23 kings of the countries of 
Nairi, in their own provinces 
having assembled their chariots 
and troops, they came to fight 
with me (literally, to make war 
and do battle). By means of my 
powerful servants I straitened 
them (or brought them into diffi- 
culties). I caused the destruction 
of their far-spreading troops, as if 
with the destroying tempest of 
Vul. I levelled the ranks of their 
warriors, both on the tops of the 
mountains and on the battlements 
of the cities, like grass (1). Two 
BOSS (120) of their chariots I held 
as a trophy from the midst of the 
fight; one soss (60) of the kings 
of the countries of Nairi, and of 
those who had come to their assist- 
ance, in my victory as far as the 
upper ocean I pursued them ; I 
took their great castles; I plun- 
dered their moveables, their wealth 
and their valuables; their cities I 
burnt with fire, I destroyed and 
overthrew, and converted into 
heaps and mounds. Droves of 

many horses and mules, of calves and of lambs, their property, 
in countless numbers I carried off. ' Many of the kings of the 
countries of Nairi fell alive into my hands; to these kings I granted 
pardon; their lives I spared; their abundance and wealth I poured 
out before my lord, the Sun god. In reverence to my great 
gods, to after times, to the last day, I condemned them to do homage. 
The young men, the pride of their royalty, I gave over to the service 
of the gods ; 1200 horses and 2000 cattle I imposed on them ai 
trlbcie, aud I allowed them to remain in their own countries. 



TaJjbot 

Abarsiuni, and Dayaeni, the 23 
allied kings of the nations of Na- 
hiri, throughout all their lands 
assembled their chariots and their 
armies, and collected them to- 
gether to make war and battle 
against me. In the car^ict (1) of 
my terrible arms I conquered (1) 
them. Those who were the chiefr 
of their army, like the thundelS 
bolts of Yem, I scattered. The 
primest of their soldiers in the 
precipices of the mountain, and 
the first people of their cities 

like I put to death. 120 

of their chiefs in the 

battle; 60 kings of the nations of 
Nahiri, and those who came to 
help them, I pursued with my 
msvli as far as the Upper Sea (the 
Mediterranean). Their principal 
temples I destroyed. Their 
women, &c., &c., I carried off. 
Their cities in flames I bumt» 
destroyed, and overthreWi and 
reduced them once more to ruins 
and rubbish. {See continuation 
'page 191). 
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Oppert, 

They came against me in order to 
make battle, and figbt: in the 
faith towards my lords, I tamed 
their aggression, and I annihilated 
their armies, as if they were 
drowned by the deluge of Ao. . . . 
.... I subdued their cities like 

the forces who were 

assembled in the ships I destroyed, 
the kings of the stream-land, and 
those who were coming to their 
defence, I drove them back under 
the stars of my fortune (?) to the 
high mountains ; I took their great 
refuges (fortresses); their cap- 
tives, their herds, and their trea- 
sures, I carried them off; I burnt 
their cities in fire, I destroyed 
them ; I undermined them ; I 
changed them into mounds and 
rubbish. 



Talbot. 

I carried off abundant spoil of horses, mares, and their young 
foals, and other animals. All the kings of the nations of Nahirl 
I captured alive. I showed ifnercy to those kings and spared their 
lives. Their spoils and the plunder which was taken from them, 
I wrote it all down in the register of the temple of the Sun, as a gift 
which I dedicated to the great gods. I bound those kings by treaties 
for the future, and for the time which was to come. And I took as 
hostages their children, their sons of royal birth. 1200 horses and 
2000 oxen I appointed to be their tribute, and I then dismissed them 
safely to their respective lands. 
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XXII. (v. 22). Bawlinson, 

Tseni^ the king of Daydni^ who was not submissive to Ashnr my 
lord^ his abundanoe and wealth I brought it to mj city- of Ashnr. I 
had mercy on him. I left him in life to learn the worship of the 
great Gods from my city of Ashnr. I reduced the far-spreading 
countries of Nairi throughout their whole extent, and many of their 
kings I subjected to my yoke. 



XXIII. (v. 33). 

In the course of this expedition, I went to the city of Milidia, 
belonging to the country of Khanni-rabbi, which was independent and 
did not obey mc. They abstained from engaging in the rude fight 
with me; they submitted to my yoke, and I had mercy on them. 
This city I did not occupy, but I gave the people over to religions 
service, and I imposed on them as a token of their allegiance a fixed 
tribute of 



XXIV. (v. 42). 

Tiglath-Pilcser, the ruling constellation; the powerful; the lover 
of battle. 



XXV. (v. 44). 

In the service of my lord Ashnr, my chariots and warriors I 
assembled ; I set out on my march (?). In front of my strong men (!) 
I wont to the country of the Aramjwins, the enemies of my lord Ashnr. 
From before Tsukha, as far as the city of Qarqamis (Carchcmish), 
belonging to the country of Khatte (the Hittites), I smote with one 
blow (?). Their fighting men I slew; their moveables, their wealth, 
and their valuables in countless numbers I carried off. The men 
of their armies who fled from before the face of the valiant servants 
of my lord Aehur, crossed over the Euphrates ; in boats covered with 
bitumen skins I crosse<l the Euphrates after them; I took six of their 
cities which were below the country of Bisri; I burnt them with fire, 
and I destroyed and overthrew; and I brought their moveables, their 
wealth, and their valuables to my city of Ashnr. 
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XXII. (v. 22). Talbot 

Sieni, king of Dayani, wbo paid no worship unto Asliar^ my lord, I 
Bed, with all his posseesions, and brought him to my city Ashur. 

1 1 then showed mercy to him. From the city of Ashur 

th safety lor his life, I dismissed him. The nations of Nahiri, 
rengfaout all their districts, I subdued^ and all their kings I reduced 
ider my yoke. 



XXIII. (y. 33). 

At the close of that expedition I advanced against the city of 
ilidija, in the land of Khani-rabbi, who were heretics and unbelievers, 
lay fled at first from my fierce attack, but afterwards submitted to 
r anthonty. I pardoned them. That city I did not destroy ; but 

ook hostages from them, and an increased tribute of one on 

Mmnt of their reyolti upon them I imposed. 



XXV. (v. 44). 

Then, in the martial service of Ashur, my lord, I assembled my 
liefs and my army, and against the Alchlami of the Aramaean (or 
rrian) tribes, those enemies of Ashur, I advanced in arms. From 
e frontiers of the land of Tsukhi I went in one day unto the city of 
arkamish, in the land of the Syrians. I slew the men and carried 
F in abundance the women and children. But the primest of their 
Idiers had fled from the arms of Ashur, my lord, and had crossed the 
Dphrates. I crossed the river after them in my boats formed of 
ifu (?). Six of their cities of the province of Bishri I took and burnt 
ith fire. Their women and their children to my city Ashur I 
"ought home. 
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XXVI. (t. 64). 



HawUnsoyi, 



Tiglath-Pileser, he who tram- 
plea upon the Magian world; ho 
who subdues the disobedient; he 
who has overrun the whole earth. 



Talbot 



Tiglath-Pileser, the trampler oi 
the wicked : the destroyer of thi 
nnbelievers : the breaker in pieces 
of the ..•.••.• 



^ 




XXVII. (v. 67.) 



My lord Ashur having nrgod 
me on, I took my way to the vast 
country of Muzri, lying beyond 
Elammi, Tala, and Kharutsa; I 
took the country of Mnzri through- 
out its whole extent; I subdued 
their warriors ; I burnt their cities 
with fire, I destroyed and over- 
threw; the troops of the country 
of Comani hastened to the assist- 
ance of the country of Muzri: in 
tlic mountains I fought with them 
and defeated them. In the metro- 
polis, the city of Ann, which was 
under the country of Ayatsa, I 
besieged them ; they submitted to 
my yoke; I spared this city; but 
I imposed on them religious ser- 
vice and tribute and offerings. 



On my entrance to the land of 
Egypt (Ashur, my gnardian lord^ 
giving me strength), I took the 
cities of Elamun, Tala, and Ha- 
roeris. All the provinces of Mosri 
(Lower Egypt) I ravaged. Their 
armies I destroyed and I bnmt 
their cities. Then the armies of 
the land of Kumani came to the 
succour of the land of Egypt. 
But I fought with them in the 
mountain and I conquered them. 
I besieged them in the city of 
Arini, the metropolis of the land 
of Esau (?). They submitted to 
my authority^ and I spared that 
city. Hostages, taxes, and tri< 
bate I imposed upon them. 



XXVIII. (v. 82). 



At this time the whole country 
of Comani which was in alliance 
with the country of Muzri, all 
their people assembled and arose 
to do battle and make war. By 
means of my valiant servants I 
fought with 20,000 of their nume- 
rous troops in the country of Tala, 



But soon afterwards all the 
land of Kumani, who had come a 
second time to the succour of the 
land of Egypt, assembled all their 
tribes, and took up a strongly- 
fortified position. In the martial 
array of my terrible arms, I 
fought with them in the city of 
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XXVI. (v. 04). 



ffinds. 

Tiklat-pal-i9rl, the irampler on 
tLe (diMtu^'bers of societr/), the 
leader into captivitj of the dia- 
affected, the sender forth of his 
weapons in all direotions. 



XXVII. (y. G7). 



Assur, my lord, gave mo a com- 
mismon to subdae the country of 
Mn^ur, and I posted myself be- 
tween Mounts Elamun, Tala, and 
Kharu^. I 8nbdue<l Mu9ur as far 
as it extended. I made captives 
of tbeir army, and I burned, threw 
down, and dug up their towns. 
An army of the Quwanu then 
aflvanoed for the deliveranco of 
Mn^ur. I fought with them on a 
mountain and defeated thcni. I 
ahat them up in a single town of 
those which had been on the 
slope of Mount Ahizi. They 
submitted to my yoke, nnd I 
spared that town. I required 
liostages, and imposed on them a 
tribate by weight and tale. 



XXVIII. (v. 82). 

At that time the whole of the 
Qnwann, who had been called to 
the assistance of Mu9ur, assem- 
bled their several tribes, and en- 
couraged one anotlier to engage 
in close an<l distant fighting. 
Amid ike darhiets caused by my 
powerful arrows, I fought ou 

▼OL. XTIII. 
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liatvlinson, 

and I defeated tbeni ; their mighty 
mass broke in pieces; as far as 
the country of Kharutsa^ belonging 
to Muzri, I smote them and pur- 
sued; tbe ranks of their troops 
on the heights of the mountains I 
cut down like grass (?) their car- 
cases covered the valleys and the 
tops of the mountains; their great 
castles I took, I burnt with fire, 
I destroyed, and overthrew into 
heaps and mounds. 



Talbot, 

Tala, and I conq[uered them. 
Their mighty men of valour I 
overcame. As far as the city of 
HaroSris, which belongs to Egypt, 
after them I pursued. The best 

of their army I slew like 

in the mountains, and their chiefs 
I flung down the ravines and 
precipices. I destroyed their great 
temples and burnt them, and left 
them in ruins. 



XXIX. 

The city of Khunutsa, their 
stronghold, I overthrew like a 
heap of stubble. With their 
niiglity troops in the city and on 
the hills I fought fiercely (?). I 
defeated them ; their fighting men 
in the middle of the forests I scat- 
tcrc<l like chafr(?). I cut ofT their 
heads as if they were carrion (?) ; 
their carcases filled the valleys 
and (covered) the heights of the 
mountains. I captured this city; 
their Guds, their wealth, and their 
valiiaUcs I cjirried olf, and burnt 
with lire. Three of their great 
castles, which were built of brick, 
ami the entire city I dcijtroyed 
and overthrow, and converted into 
heaps and mounds, and ui)on the 
site 1 laid down large stones; and 
I made tablets of cojipcr, and I 
wrote on them an account of the 
countries which I had taken by 
the help of my lord Ashur, and 



(v. 99). 

Khunutza, their fortifled city, 
liko a heap of stubble, I swept 
away. With their strongest army 
I then fought a second battle in the 
city and the mountain, and I con- 
quered them. I then slew their 
warriors in their cities and cut off 
their heads, and threw their chiefs 
down the rocks. I took that city : 
I carried off tho gods, and then 
burnt the city. Tho strong and 
massive citadels which they had 
built with bricks, together with 
every (luartcr of the city, I re- 
duced to ruins, and heaps of stones 
over them I piled. I then made 
tablets of bronze, the spoils of tlie 
nations which, in tho name of 
Jah, my Lord, I had captured, 
and I inscribed upon them (the 
story of?) that city and its cita- 
del. A temj)le of brick I erected, 
and those tablets of bronze I 
placed therein. 
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iTtndb. 

Honni Tala with 20,000 of their 
wide-spread aoldien. I overthrew 
them aod hroke through all their 
defences. I amote them and heat 
them down as fsEir as Mount Kha- 
m^y which is opposite Mu9ur. I 
caught the last of their army in a 
valley among the hills, as in a 
trap, I poured out their blood 
on the drif places and the high 
placa of the bills. I captured 
great strongholds of theirs, burnt 
them, threw them down, and dug 
them np for heap$ antl (ifsolatumt. 

XXIX. (v. 99). 

I overthrew Khuru9, their capi- 
tal city, like a heap of com. I 
fought a^nst thoir entire army 
gathered together from town and 
hilL I defeated them, and caught 
their heavy-armed troops in a 
forest) as in a traj). I piled up 
their heads like dung* I poured 
out their blood on the high places 
and the dry places of tlio moun- 
tain. The aforesaid city I cap- 
tured; their wirtchcd gode, their 
slaves, and their cattle I brought 
out, and then burned tbo city with 
Crc. Tliree great castles of theirs, 
which were fitry-rtd with burned 
bricks, and vnultcd all ovevy I 
threw down and dug up, and rc- 
duce<l to heaps and dtitolathns. 
I scattered about the polished stones 
lit the top. I niailc a pdlar of 
copper, the produce of the moun- 
tains which through la, my lord, 
I had acquired. I inscribed open 
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BawUnson. 

about tbo taking of this city, and 
the building of its castle; and 
upon it (t. e, the stone foundation) 
I built a house of brick, and I set 
up within it these copper tablets. 



XXX. (vi. 22). 



In the service of Ashur my 
lord, my chariots and warriors I 
assembled, and I approached Kap- 
shuna, their capital city; the 
tribes of Comani would not engage 
in battle with me ; they submitted 
to my yoke, and I spared their 
lives. The great castle of the 
city and its brick buildings I 
trampled under foot; from its 
foundations to its roofs I destroyed 
it and converted it into heaps and 
mounds, and a band of 300 fugi- 
tive heretics who did not acknow- 
ledge my lord Ashur, and who 
were expelled from inside this 
castle (?), I took this band and 
condemned to the service of the 
Gods, and I imposed upon the 
people tribute and offerings in 
excess of their former tribute; and 
the far-spreading country of Co- 
mani throughout its whole extent 
I reduced under my yoke. 



Again I assembled my chariots 
and my army in the martial ser- 
vice of Ashur, my lord, and I took 
and destroyed their rojral oity^ 
the city of Heshbon. The men 
of Kumani fled from my fierce 
attack, but afterwards submitted 
to my authority. I spared their 
lives. But their great citadel and 
its towers of brick from its foun- 
dations to its roof I destroyed it, 
and I reduced it to ruins and mb- 
bish. And 300 men of noble fami- 
lies of that place who paid no 
worship unto Ashur, my lord, I 
seized and carried off into cap- 
tivity. I took hostages from 
them, and taxes and tribute moro 
than in former days I imposed 
upon them. And the land of 
Kumani, throughout all her pro- 
vinces, I subdued under my yoko. 



XXXI. (vL 39). 



There fell into my hands alto- 
gether between the commencc- 
iiicut of my reign and my fifth 
year 42 countries, with their kings, 



Sixty and forty- two nations, 
and their kings, from the great 
crossing of the lower Zab, tlirongh 
many various cities, unto the great 
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Hineh. 



it that "tbis city wu not to be 
occupied, and iu castle not to be 
rebuilt" I built at tbat place a 
honse of bnrned bricks, and I 
plaeed tbe aforesaid pillar witbin 
it 



XXX. (vi. 22), 



Witb tbe belp of Assur, mj 
lord, I took my cboriots and mj 
army. I came in sigbt of Kip- 
snn, tbcir capital city. The 
Qawann sbrank from tbe heavy 
bows of my close flgbting, and 
took npon tbem my yoke. I 
spared tbeir lives. I ordered tbem 
to tbrow down tbeir great castle, 
and tbeir stcrehoiues of burned 
bricks; and they threw them 
down from the foundation to the 
coping; they reduced them to 
heaps and desolations, I received 
also 300 fugitive female staves^ 
wbicb those who were disobedient 
to Assar, my lord, had carried 
away thither. I took hostages. 
I restored their tribute by weight 
and by tale to what it was before. 
I imposed it upon them, and sub- 
jected to my yoke the entire of 
tbeextensiye land of the Quwanu. 



XXXI. (vi. 30). 



In all, my hand sub<lued 42 
conntries and their kings, from 
the channel of the Lower Zab,and 
the borderi of (he forests of the 
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JRawlinson, 

from beyond the river Zab, plain, 
forest, and mountain, to beyond 
the river Euphrates, the country 
of the Khatte (Hittites) and the 
upper ocean of the setting sun. 
I brought them under one govern- 
ment; I placed them under the 
Magian religion, and I imposed 
on them tribute and offerings. 



Talbot. 

crossing of the Gaphrates, in tbo 
land of Syria, and the Upper Sea 
of the setting sun, from the begin- 
ning of my reign unto my fifth year^ 
I held in subjection. Every one 
of them I caused to be registered. 
I took hostages from them, and 
imposed on them taxes and tribute. 



XXXII. (vi. 49). 



I have omitted many hunting 
expeditions which were not con- 
nected with my warlike achieve- 
ments (?). In pursuing after the 
game I traversed the easy tracts 
in ray chariots, and the difficult 
tracts on foot. I demolished the 
wild animals throughout my ter- 
ritories. [A very diflScult parar 
graph.] 



Then I went against a foreign 
(or hostile) city, which had not 
paid its tribute according to my 
laws; and though situated in a 
lofty and strong position, I took 
it and annexed it to my empire. 



XXXIII. (vi. 55). 



Tiglath-Pileser, the illustrious 
warrior, he who holds the sceptre 
of Lashanan; he who has extir- 
pated all wild animals. 



Tiglath-Pileser, the great Hero : 
the firm holder of the sceptre of 

the nations. 



XXXIV. (vi. 58). 



The Gods Hercules and Ncrgal 
gave their valiant servants and 
their arrows (?) as a glory to sup- 
port my empire. Under the 
auspices of Hercules, my guardian 
deity, four wild bulls, strong and 
fierce, in the desert, in the country 
of Mitdn, and in the city Arazik, 



The gods Ninev and Sidu gave 
their keen weapons and their 
mighty arrows into the handa of 
my Majesty. 

Then, in the name of Ninev, 
my guardian deity, four yoqng 
amsi, strong and vigorous, in the 
land of Mitani, and in the city of 
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MSmekt. 



rtUart, to the duuiiiel of the Ea< 
phntMk to Khatti, and to the 
Upper Sea of the setting of Ibo 
Su; from the beginning of my 
reign to my fifth year, (Last and 
fint^ I hare canscd them to bo 
written down) I took their hos- 
tages, and established upon them 
tributes by weight and by tale. 



XXXII. (vi 4!)). 



When the governments of foreign 
oonntries made default as to tho 
tribatee, which were not ready for 
me to receive, I went after tboni ; 
on good roads in ray chariots, on 
bad roads on foot. The yoke of 
foreigners which was on my coun- 
try I broke. 



XXXIII. (vi. 55). 



Tiklat-pal-i9ri, tho Y«iliant hero, 
the wiclder of a peaceful sceptre, 
tho fulfiller of an old commission. 



XXXIV. (vi. 58). 



yinib and Sidu put into tho 
han<ls of my majesty their strong 
arrows and their long spears. By 
the |»ermi8sion of XinU, my gnide, 
I killed four strong full-grown 
male Rims (*. e. wild bulls) in tho 
fairs in the land of Witan, and at 
the town of Any'iq, which is over 
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JRawlinson, Talbot 

belonging to the country of tho Araziki, wbicli belongs to tho 

Khatte (Hittites), with my long land of the Syrians, with my ter- 

arrows (1) tipped with iron, and rible arrows I destroyed 

with heavy blows I took their their lives. Their skins and their 

lives. Their skins and their horns to my city, Aflhnr, I 

I brought to my city of Ashur. brought home. 



XXXV. (vi.70). 



Ton large wild buffaloes in tho 
country of Kharran, and the plains 
of the river Khabur, I slew. Four 
buffaloes I took alive ; their skins 
and their horns, with the live 
buffaloes, I brought to my city of 
Ashur. 



Ten amd that were young and 
strong, in the city of Kashni, and 
by the side of the river Khabur, I 
slew. Four amsi I caught alive. 
The skins and the , toge- 
ther with the living amsi, nnto 
my city, Ashur, I brought home. 



XXXVI. (vi. 76). 



Under the auspices of my guar- 
dian deity Hercules, two Soss of 
lions fell before me. In tho 
course of mj progress on foot I 
slew them, and 800 lions in my 
chariots in my exploratory jour- 
neys I laid low. All the beasts 
of the field (?), and the flying 
birds of hoavou I made tho victim 
of my shafts (?). [A very doubt- 
ful sentence.] 



In the name of Is inev, my guar- 
dian deity, 120 bvffahes (?) in the 
conflict of tho chace, on my lands 
I slew, and 800 of them in my 
chariot, in enclosed parkt (f), I 
destroyed. 



XXXVII. (vi. 85). 



From all tho enemies of Ashur, 
the whole of thoni, I exacted 
labour (?). I made, and finished 
tho repairs of, the tcniplo of tho 
goddess Astarto, my lady, and of 
the templo of Martu, and of Bel, 



From the spoils of tho enemies 
of Ashur, all whose niccs I sub- 
dued, tho Tcmi»lo of tho Moon, 
surnanicd Assuriti, my mistress: 
tho Temple of JMartu : the Temple 
of Bellura : tho Temple of « , 
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Hincks, 



against Khatti, with my strong 
spears pointed with iron, and with 
my ponderous maces. I brought 
their skins and their horns to my 
city Assar. 



XXXV. (vi. 70). 

I killed four great male ele- 
phants in the land of Hasan and 
on the banks of the Khabur. I 
took captives four elephants that 
survived. I brought their skins 
and their tusks, along with the 
elephants that survived, to my 
city Assur. 



XXXVI. (vi. 76). 

By the permission of Ninib, my 
guide, I killed 120 beasts of prey 
by my valiant self, when my ma- 
jesty approached on foot. I also 
took captives 800 beasts of prey, 
when in my chariots, by means of 
pitfalls, [Three lines follow, of . 
which I cannot assign the mean- 
ing-] 



XXXVII. (vi. 85). 

After I had subdued the ene- 
mies of Assur in all directions, I 
I'ebuilt the house of the blessed 
'Istar, my mistress ; the house of 
jMartu ; the house of Bil and Ra; 
^Dd the house of the gods ; temples 
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Bawlinson. 
and II, and of the. sacred build- 
ings and shrines (?) of the gods 
belonging to my city of Ashur. 
I purified (?) their shrines (?), and 
set up inside the images of the 
great gods, my lords. The royal 
palaces of all the great fortified 
cities throughout my dominions, 
which from the olden time our 
kings had neglected through long 
years, had become ruined. I re- 
paired and finished them. The 
castles of my country, I filled up 
their breaches (?). I founded 
many new buildings throughout 
Assyria, and I opened out irriga- 
tion for corn in excess of what 
my fathers had done. I carried 
oflf the droves of the horses, cattle, 
and asses that I obtained, in the 
service of my lord Ashur, from 
the subjugated countries which 
I rendered tributary, and the 
droves of the wild goats and 
ibexes, the wild sheep and the 
wild cattle which Ashur and 
Hercules, my guardian gods, in- 
cited me to chase in the <lcpths of 
the forests, having taken them I 
drove them off, and I led away 
their young ones like the tamo 
young goats. These little wild 
animals (?), the delight of their 
parents* hcartf, in the fulness of 
my own heart, together with my 
own victims, I sacrificed to my 
lord Ashur. 



Talbot. 
and the Temple of All the Gods 
of Assyria, I constructed and I 

finished. I made the 

of those numerous temples. The 
great gods, my lords, therein I 
established, and Thrones for their 
glorious divinities I erected. And 
Palaces I made for royal dwell- 
ings; and also the great Temples, 
which are all through my land, 
which from the times of my fathers 
during many years had been abiui* 
donod, and had fallen to decay, I 
built them anew and I finished 
them. The Fortresses of my land, 

I walled them round, and 

Every kind of horses, oxen, and 
mules, which in the holy wars of 
Ashur my lord, in the lands which 
I had conquered, as spoil acquired 
by my hands, I had carried away, 
I kept them in enclosed parks. 
All the kinds of beasts of sport 
and the chase, which Ashnr and 
Ninev, my guardian deitiesi, had 
commanded me to hnnt, within 
high* walled enclosures I kept them 
fast. All of them I sarrounded 
with walls. Their young ones, 
and the young lambs born there, 
in the piety of my heart, along 
with many other costly victims, 
unto Ashur my lord I sacrificed. 



XXXVIII. (vii. 17). liaicUrmn. 

^ The pine, the , and the algum tree (?), these trees whicli 

the Icr the former kings my ancestors, they had never plantdl, I took 



\ 
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of the gods of mj city Assur, 
which were decayed. I com- 
pleted them and fixed the times 
when they were to enter their 
temples. I caused the great gods, 
my lords, to enter thither, and I 
gladdened the hearts of their 
great godships. I rebuilt and 
completed the palaces, the abode 
of royalty, which were strong for- 
tresses in the difierent parts of 
my country, which since the time 
of my father, during many years, 
bad been abandoned, and were 
decayed and destroyed. 



XXXVIII. (vii. 17). Talbot 

Cedar trees, trees, and oah (?), from the countries which I 

*^ conquered; those trees, which in the time of the former kings^ 
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Buwlinson, 

them from the countries which I had rendered tributary, and I planted 
them in the groves of my own territories, and I bought (?) fruit trees ; 
whatever I did not find in my own country, I took and placed in the 
groves (or orchards) of Assyria. 



XXXIX. (vii. 28). 

I built chariots fitted to the yoke for the use of my people (or 
throughout my territories) in excess of those which had existed before. 
I added territories to Assyria, and I added populations to her popu- 
lation. I improved the condition of the people, and I obtained for 
them abundance and security. 



XL. (viL 36). 

Rawlimon. Talbot, 

Tiglath-Pileser, the illustrious Tiglath - Pileser, the mighty 

prince, whom Ashur and Hercules King; whom Ashur and Ninev 

have exalted to the utmost wishes have exalted for the piety of his 

of his heart; who has pursued heart: who conquered and anni- 

after the enemies of Ashur, and hilated the enemies of Ashur. 
has subjugated all the earth. 



XLI. (vii. 42). 

The eon of Ashur-ris-ili, the Son of Ashur-Rcsh-Ilim the 

powerful king, the subduer of great King: conqueror of nations 

foreign countries, he who has re- heretical : subduer of wicked men. 
duccd all the lands of the Magian 
world. 

XLII. (vii. 45). 

The grandson of Mutaggil- Grandson of MxtniUirNcbo (1) 

Nabu, whom Ashur, the great whom Ashur, the great lord 

lord, aided according to the wishes ho anhdlUJud (I) the city 

of Jiis heart (I), and established in of Ashur. 
strength in the government of 

^syria. 
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my fathers, no one ever used them in carpentry, I brought them away 
with me, and in the wooden palaces of my land I employed them. 

And the best kind of which in my own country men did not 

hum o/(?), I brought them home with me ; and the wooden palaces of 
Ashur city I constructed thereunth (?), 



XL. (vii. 36). 

Oppert. 

Tiglat-pileser, the supreme lord; 

whom Asur and Ninep Samda 

blessed according to the wish of 

his heart: for the destruction of the 

ebels, against Kasur, he walked 

in their service he adoring 

the star Tarkhi. 



XLI. (vii. 42). 

Son of Asur-dan-ili, the mighty 
king who attacked the countries 
of the rebels, who taxed the whole 
of the central land. 



XLII. (vii. 45). 

Grandson of Mutakkil-Nabu, 
whom inspired Asur, the great 
lord, in attesting to him the con- 
stancy of his favour : he created 
him for the magnificence of As- 
syria. 
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Bawlinson. TUkL 

'l\iG ^lorioui ofilipriiig of Aakor- mi ^riiiiif of AAi 

•liipur II, who held tbe aoeptre of of tike glociovi «u.|^ '^* 

(loiiiiiiioii, and ruled over tbe wfco vested npon "^b^^ 

t liti poojilu of Bel ; who in all tbe £iTor of the gremt gods, tbe wo^^^^ 

\v«.i Kh of hJM hand and the deeds of his hands and the gifu of ^^^ 

of liJM lifo [iloccd hiB reliance on 

thn groat godH, aud thus obtained 
11 |>roH|)orouH and long life (f). 



XUV. (vii. 55). 

Tho beloved child (literally Fourth deeoendant* of Nineii 

hourt ui hi^tU) of Darian-pala- bal-usbat, who 

kuia, tho king who tirit organiied 
tho country of Aiwyna,wbo purged 
lii:> toivitori^ of iho wicked as if 
iiu V had Ihm>u ....,,,., and esta- 
l.li:.KoU vho XKsM^YA of Assyria in 



XLV. (vii. 60). 

Vv i,Uv> HH4U\ iW H^lM\Jtk %^i K%\\\ The temple of Anu and Yem, 

• v.>^ \ s*i ^W ^^%^l ^^k «VV thojrri^at^ods, my lords, which in 

, ; ^vt^oi^ iv^ Mhhm^ liwuv(t» formor days Sliemsi- Yem, supreme 

.- \ >^\ ^.j,^H^vu\^M >vl Axb«^ K^rxl of Assyria, sou of Ishmi- 

„ , , \ ,,^^ \v^^^>H, Isvji^^ ^vu^vil vvf l>JVi^n^. suprcmo lord of Ass3rria 

\ ^Ms ^^,n;^^ss^Us^^MxmJiU»U^> likowisi\(Ul years ago had con- 

i,H y\\ ^>^-^^^ v« t>^U u^f.N vwiw. .sir noted, that temple had fallen to 

\^>^>,Up^vU, kU>^ ^xf A^miA, dtvay, Aud Ashur-dabalan, king 

w,Ms o« ^U^^!^^^ p«^U k»\m. kinir of of Assyria, son of Ninev-bal- 

A'^'^vvi!^. to^xk do\vn thin towplo ushat, king of Assyria likewise, 

f>»d did not \v\>wild it. For m) dosti-oyoil that temple and rebuilt 

yojws tho fi^n«datiot\n of it wcw it not. During sixty years its 

"not hvid. foundations were not 
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XLIll. (vii. 4.0). 



HindcB. 



Oppert. 



Son of grandson of Asar-dayan^ 
who bore the sceptre of the rising 
of the star Taspir (1)^ who asked 
from (or, owed to) the great gods, 
the mankind of Bel-Dagon, that 
IS the work of his hands, and the 
formation of his fingers, and who 
walked (in the right line) after- 
wards and formerly : 



XLIV. (yii. 55). 



Fifth descendant of Ninip-pal- 
la-kin, the king of the commence- 
ment, the pnpil of Asar, whose 
power grew over his land like a 
pine (?); who founded the first, 
the army of Assyria. 



XLV. (vii. CO). 



At that time the house of Ann 
*^d Iv, the great gods, my lords, 
^liich in former days Samsi-Zv, 
^^^<impion of Assur, son of Ismi- 
*^ngan, champion of Assur, and so 
^^nh, built; for 641 years it went 
^^ decaying. Assur-dayan, king 
^^ Assyria, son of Ninip-pal-iqrt, 
*^ing of Assyria, and so forth, 
^urew down that house and did 
^ot rebuild it. For a period of 60 
years its foundations wero not 



Then the house of Anu and ko, 
the great gods, my lords, formerly 
Bhamshi-Ao, sovereign of Assyria, 
son of Isroi-dagan, sovereign of 
Assyria, built it; 641 years 
elapsed in the cycles of time, then 
Assur-dayan, king of Assyria, son 
of Ninip-pallu-kin, destroyed this 
same temple : he did not fear to 
deface^the names (1); but its 
foundations were not attacked. 
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XLVI. (vii. 71). 



jRawUnson, 



Talbot. 



In the beginning of my reign, 
Ann and Vul, the great gods, 
my lords, guardians of my steps, 
they invited me to repair this 
their shrine. So I made bricks ; 
I levelled the earth, I took its 
dimensions (?); I laid down its 
foundations upon a mass of strong 
rock. This place throughout its 
whole extent I paved with bricks 
in set order (?), 50 feet deep I 
prepared the ground, and upon 
this substructure I laid the lower 
foundations of the temple of Anu 
and Vul. From its foundations 
to its roofs I built it up, better 
than it was before. I also built 
two lofty cupolas in honour of 
their noble godships, and the 
holy place, a spacious hall, I con- 
secrated for the convenience of 
their worshippers, and to accom- 
modate their votaries, who were 
numerous as the stars of heaven, 
and in quantity poured forth like 
flights of arrows [very doubtful]. 
I repaired, and built, and com- 
pleted my work. Outside the 
temple I fashioned (evcrytliing 
with the same care) as inside. 
The mound of earth (on which it 
was built) I enlarged like the fir- 
mament of the rising stars, and I 
beautified the entire building. Its 
cupolas I raised up to heaven, and 
its roofs I built entirely of brick. 
An inviolable shrine (?) for their 
noble godsliips I laid down near 



At the commencement of my 
reign, Anu and Yem, the great 
gods, my lords, the upholders of 
my footsteps, gave me a command 
to rebuild their temples. I made 
bricks ; I levelled tlie site (7) and 
I increased its size. I laid tho 
foundation on a lofty mound of 
earth ; I cased (or covered) tliat 
place completely with bricks like 

; and to a depth of fifty 

palms I so constructed it. Upon 
this I placed firmly the founda- 
tion of the Temple of Anu and 
Yem, which I rebuilt from its 
foundations to its roof, restoring it 
more grandly than it had been 
before. I built two lofty towers 
for the honour (?) of their great 
divinities. A rich building — a 
noble temple, for the abode of 
their divinities, and the dwelling- 
place of their greatness, which 
shone as brightly as the stars of 

heaven I built and I 

finished within it. From the 
summit men watched the rising of 
tho stars. Its towers unto heaven 
I raised, and its roof with masonry 
I covered. Within it I made a 
paras for their great divinities, 
and therein I placed tho great 
deities Anu and Yem. On their 
exalted thrones I seated them, 
and seats worthy of their mnjesty 
I constructed. 
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XLVI. (rii. 71). 



IIinds9. 



Opperi. 



the beginning of my reign, 
and /r, the great gcnl^. my 
the guides of my feet, corn- 
ed me that their temple 
i be built. I formed crude 
, I deared out its ruhhiJih^ 
wheii the bottom th^rf^'f. I 
I foundations on a great arti- 
liU. I heaped np that spot 
ude bricks, like a pethftaL I 
1 op at the bottom 50 tablets. 
! top of this (heap) I laid 
le foundations of tho house 
and /v. From the founda- 
the coping I built, restoring 
I former condition. I also 
iro great treasuries, where 
isnres of their great god- 
'ere to be put. An excel- 
ase, a proper tcmplo {ivherf 
are laid down and thejnys 
ifast of tiiose, in number 
J stars of heaven, who visit 
&y thf favour of thf priests 
*atly exalted) I toiled at, 
ested, 1 built, and I com- 
I made the interior of it, 
as itself. Its dftth rwifii, 
ling tho starry firmament, 
up and Iff fan to use. Its 
; and its trea^mries I clobcd 
tlio top. I secured tho 
with burnt bricks. [I 
within it a faithful fikrness 
• ;:rcatgodship.s.] I tran.s- 
thither Anu and /«•, tho 
irod>, my lonls. 1 mad*' 
to At on their aiiri^nt 

XVIII. 



In the commencement of my 
reign, the goils Anu and Ao, the 
great gods, my \oTxh, ordi^red mo 
to exalt my force, and to destroy 
their buildings. I moulded tho 
brifks; I surveyed the irrouiul; I 
laid the bricks : I matle its foun- 
dation strong as to resist to the 
shaking of mountains: this spot 

I fortifiod by a network 

of bricks, comparable to 

In the inferior grounds I concealed 
fifty cylinders, on which 1 mado 
the extensive report of the foun- 
dation of the tcmjdc of Anu and 
Ao, tho great gods, my lords; I 
finished tho work from the foun- 
dation to the coverinc:. 
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Eawlinson. Taldot. 

at hand. Ana and Vul, the great 
godS; I glorified inside (the shrine?). 
I set them up in their honoured 
purity, and the hearts of their 
noble godships I delighted. 



XLVIL (viii. 1). 



Bit-Khamri, the temple of my 
lord Vul, which Shansi-Vul, high- 
priest of Ashur, son of Ismi- 
Dagan, high-priest of Ashur^ had 
founded, became ruined. I level- 
led its site, and from its founda- 
tion to its roofs I built it up of 
brick, I enlarged it beyond its 
former state, and I adorned it. 
Inside of it I sacrificed precious 
victims to my lord Vul. 



The temple of Kamri, of Yem, 
my lord, which Shemsi-Yem, su- 
preme lord of Assyria, son of 
Ishmi-Dagon, supreme lord of 
Assyria likewise, in former days 
constructed, had fallen to decay. 
Newly I levelled its site, and 
from its foundations to its roof I 
rebuilt it with masonry of brick. 
More than fonnerly I enlarged (f ), 
and I constructed it; and within 
it costly victims unto Yem my 
lord, I sacrificed. 



XLVUI. (viii. 11). 



At this time I found various 
sorts of stone [the particular sorts 
cannot be identified] in the coun- 
tries of Nairi, which I had taken 
by the help of Ashur, my lord, 
and I placed tlieni in the temple 
of Bit-Khamri, belonging to my 
lord, Vul, to remain there for 
ever. 



Then, all the precious stones, 
the productions of the mountuns 
of Nahiri, which in the holy wars 
of Ashur my lord, I had seized 
for a spoil, and had carried them 
ofi*; in the temple of Kaniri, of 
Yem my lord, I placed them as 
my votive offering, to remain to 
future times. 



XLIX. (viii. 17). 



Since a holy place, a noble hall, 
I have thus consecrated for tho 
n54o of tho great Go<ls, my lords 



Tn like manner, then, as I have 
made this splendid building and 
lofty Temple, for the dwelling 
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Hineks, 

thrones, and I gladdened the 
hearts of their great godships. 



Opperi. 



XLVII. (viii. 1). 



The banqueting house of Iv, my 
lord, which Samsi-Zv, champion 
of Aflsnr, son of Ismidagan, cham- 
pion of Assur, and so forth, had 
built, was decayed and destroyed. 
I deaned ont its site. I built it 
with bnmed bricks from the foun- 
dation to the coping. I put it in 
its former state, and began to use 
it. I offered within it excellent 
saerifices to /v, my lord. 



The Bit-hamr of Ao, which 
Shamshi Ao, sovereign of Assyria, 
son of Ismi-dagan, sovereign of 

Assyria, had built Its 

place I surveyed (1). From its 
foundations until its covering I 
made a brickwork, on the ditches 
In the middle I conse- 
crated high altars to my lord Ao. 



XL VIII. (viii. 11). 



At that time, in the quarries of 
the Land of the Rivers, which 
through Assur, my lord, I had 
finbdaed, I took up x's of 
crumbling stone, and also real 
x*8 ; and I placed them in the 
ian^a^tn^-houso of Iv, my lord, 
to remain for time to come. 



In these days the stone /Ta, the 
stone HcUta, the stone Kagina, in 
the mountains of Mesopotamia, 
which I took by order of Asur, 
my lord, I worked them^ I placed 
them for eternal days in the Bit- 
hamri of Ao, my lord. 



XLIX. (viii. 17). 



As I have laboured on this ex- 
cellent house, the ancient temple 
for the residence of Auu and Iv, 



As I have consecrated the sub- 
lime house, the venerable temple 
for the dwelling of Ann and Ao, 
Q 8 
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BawUmon, 

Anu and Vul, and have laid down 
an adytum for their special wor- 
ship, and have finished it success- 
fully, and have delighted the 
hearts of their nohlo go<lr'hip.s, 
may Anu and Vul preserve me in 
power. May they support the 
men of my Government. May 
they establish the authority of my 
officers. May they bring the rain, 
the joy of the year, on the culti- 
vated land and the desert during 
my time. In war and in battle 
may they preserve me victorious. 
Many foreign countries, turbulent 
nations, and hostile kings I have 
reduced under my yoke; to my 
children and descendants may they 
keep them in firm allegiance. I 
will lead my steps, firm as the 
mountains, to the last days before 
Ashur and their noble godships. 



Talbot. 

of Anu and Yem, the great gods, 
my lords, and have made it great, 
and have finished it completely, 
and have constructed within it the 
thrones of their great divinities; 
so may Anu and Yem be con- 
stantly propitious unto me 1 May 
they exalt the works of my hands ! 
May they hear the supplication of 
my prayers ! Tlhrongh inany 
years (1) may they grant their 
hlemng (?) unto my son (?). And 
in war and battle may they sup- 
port him in safety ! All the nft- 
tions who are my enemies, and 
the cities that are heretical, and 
the kings who are my foes, may 
they subdue them all under my 
yoke ! May they send me their 
blessing against my cissttilants (?) 
and my enemies. And my foot- 
steps in the book (or register) of 
Ashur, and of their own great 
divinities, may they ct<tublish 
firmly as n rock unto f*iture times. 



L. (viii. Sd). 



The list of my victories and the 
catalogue of my triumphs over 
foreignois hostile to Ashur, which 
Anu and Vul have granted to my 
anus, I have inscribed on my 
tablets and cylinders, and I have 
placed thoni to the last days in 
the temjde of my lords Anu and 
Vul, and the tablets of i?hansi- 
Vul, my ancestor, I have raist-d 
aliars and sa<:rifin*d virtinis (bol'ore 



The reconl of my liigh and noble 
actions, my battles against the 
heretics, my enemies and the ene- 
mies of Ashur, whom Anu and 
Yem gave me power to overi'ome, 
upon my tiiblets and my marble 
records I inscribetl, and in the 
Temple of Anu ami Yem, the 
;:rcat gods, my lords, J placed 
them, to remain unto future times, 
And 1 t<H:k the memorial tablets 
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Hincks, 

tbe great gods, my lords, and have 
not been idle, and have left nothing 
for another work, and have finished 
it in good time, and have glad- 
dened the hearts of their great 
godships; so may Ann and Iv 
surely compass me ahout ! and may 
they guide my weapons ! and may 
they procure thkh shields, with 
alternate plates of brass and iron, 
for my campaigns ! may they keep 
me to tite end in the close and in the 
distant fight ! may they make all 
the dilTerent people that are hostile 
to me subject to my yoke, the tribes 
that are refractory, and the kings 
that annoy me ! may they gra- 
ciously draw near to my family 
and to my descendants! and may 
they establish my feet, firmly as 
a mountain, to future days, in the 
presence of Assur, and of their own 
great godheads. 



Oppert 

the great gods, my lords, and have 
not profaned them ; as I have not 
favoured the committing of sin, 
and have terminated it to their 
honour; as I have obliged the 
heart of their divinity, may Anu 
and Ao for ever bless me ! May 
they glorify the work of my 
hands, may they listen to the 
secret of my prayer ! May they 
grant to my sword the force of 
union and long years of good 
augury and victory! May they 
assist me to the decision of battles 
and fights ! May they render 
tributaries to my regions the 
whole of rebellious lands, the 
countries of obstinacy, and the 
kings who hate me! May they 
put me in the presence of my 
enemies and assailants in a pro- 
pitious moment! May they for- 
tify for ever my power like moun- 
tains in the imitation of god Asur 
and the great divinities, until the 
remotest days ! 



L. (viii. 39). 



The tributes of my valour, the 
spoUs of my battle-fields, the num- 
ber of the foreigners hostile to 
Assur, which Anu and Iv nar- 
rated for those who should come 
after, I wrote upon my tablets 
and my floors ; and I placed them 
in the house of Anu and Iv, the 
great gods, my lords, against fu- 
ture days. Moreover, / wiped clean 
the tablets of Samsi/v, my father; 
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Eawlinson, Talbot, 



them); and set them up in their 
places. 



of Shemsi-Yom, my ancestor, and 
I repaired their injuries ; and 
then I sacrificed a male Tictim, 
and I restored them to their place. 



LI. (viii. 50). 



In after tlmes^ and in the latter 

days ( ), if the 

temple of the great gods, my 
lords Ann and Vul, and these 
shrines should hecome old and fall 
into decay, may the prince who 
comes after me repair the ruins. 
May he raise altars and sacrifice 
victims before my tablets and cylin- 
ders, and may he set them up 
again in their places, and may he 
inscribe his name on them together 
with my name. As Ann and 
Vul, the groat gods, have or- 
dained, may he worship honestly 
with a good heart and full trust (?). 



In days hereafter, and iu the 
times that are to come : when the 
Temple of Ana and Yem, the 
great gods, my lords, and these 
towers likewise shall grow old 
and decay: the future King, who 
shall then repair their walls; and 
taking my stone tablets and my 
memorial records, shall repair 
their injuries; and shall then 
sacrifice a male victim and restore 
them to their place: and who 
shall write his name along with 
mine, like myself. May the 
great gods Anu and Ybm raise 
him proudly to a lofty seat, and 
to a noble throne ! 



LII. (viii. G3) 



Whoever shall abrade or injure 
my tablets and cylinders, or shall 
moisten them with water, or scorch 
them with fire, or expose them to 
the n'lT, or in the holy place of 
God shall assign them a position 
where they cannot bo seen or 
understood, or who shall erase the 
writing and inscribe his own name, 
or who shall divide the sculp- 
tures (?), and break them ofi* from 
my tablets. 



But Hb who my stone tablets 
and my memorial records shall 
injure, or shall destroy them : 
with water shall efifaco them: or 
with fire shall consume them : or 
shall deface the writings: or shall 
write his name (instead of mitu) : 
or shall cut away^the emblems: 
or who shall break in pieces the 
face of my tablets : 
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Hinfiks, Oppert. 

I offered sacrifices, and restored 
them to their places. 



LI. (viii. 50). 

In fatnre days, in time to come, 
whenever it may be, when the 
house of Ann and iv, the great 
godSy my lords, and these trea- 
saries shall grow old and decay, 
if some fnture lord shall clfar atvay 
their rains, may he wipe clean my 
tablets and my floors ! may he 
offer sacrifices and restore them to 
their places ! and may he write 
his name with my [name] after 
Mjf example! and then may Anu 
and /v, the great gods, my lords, 
graciously keep him in goodness 
of hedliky and in the acquisition of 
spoils! 



LII. (viii. 63). 

He who shall hide or obliterate Ho who hides or defaces my 

my tablets and my floors shall tablets, and my augalar stones, 

wander on the waters, shall he who throws them into the water, 

9usjiended in the fires, shall be who bums them with fire, who 

besmeared with earth, &hall be sprcatb them to the winds, who 

asti^ned by adjudication an un- transports them to the house of 

pleasant place in the excellent <leath, to a place without life, who 

house on high. He shall survive steals the cylinders (?), who en- 

few years, and shall write his graves on them his name, and 

name where some enemy sh'dl who injures my tablets : 

speedily deface it, and shall hitve 
it (i. e. the tablet containing it) 
broken against my tablets ! 
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LTII. (viii. 74). 



RawHnson. 



Anu and Vul, the great gods, 
my lords^ let them consign his 
name to perdition ; let them curse 
him with an irrevocable curse; 
let them cause his sovereignty to 
perish ; let them pluck out the 
stability of the throne of his em- 
pire ; let not offspring survive him 
in the kingdom [doubtful and 
faulty in text] ; let his servants 
bo broken ; let his troops be de- 
feated ; let him fly vanquished 
before his enemies. May Vul in 
his fury tear up the produce of 
his land. May a scarcity of food 
and of tlie necessaries of life afflict 
his country. For one day may he 
not be called happy (?) May his 
name and his race perish in the 
land. 



TalboL 



May Anu and Yem, the groat 
gods, my lords, utterly confound 
him ; may their curses fiall upon 
him ; may they sweep away his 
kingly power; may his enemies 
carry off his royal throne; and 
may the memory of bis reign 
perish ; may they break in pieces 
his weapons; may they take his 
army prisoners ; and may he dwell 
an exile for ever in the land of 
his enemies. May they establish 
a race of strangers in his ])]ace, 
and may his name and his race 
perish for ever from the land ! 



In the month of Kuzzallu (Chis- 
leu), on the 29th day, in the High 
Priesthood of Inn - Uii/a - hallik, 
(entitled) mhhi-turi. 



In the month Knnilu, day the 
29th, is the birthday of In-yah- 
allak, Chief of the 



writin^ 
or who 
tures (Vl 
my tai 



rNSC£iPT:'>y 



-ath r.i-sszs 
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Mmy Ana and /r. tbe i 
my lords. ^j|/wrfi^7.Vi j. ».iirfi >'~ 
and may thev corsie hi=i -r::i a 
dairoying carse ! ^^J i^-^J ^" 
preu his kingdom! xhat iL-ej r=^ 

more th« ilirc>s^ vf Li« 

dominion! maj diev irjfrrr t/' 
attmdem/^ on hi* maje^^j: mj 
they break his arrovs : maj iLev 
mffeet the deetniction of Li* araj 
may they make him sii r«^^- 
tftwly before his enemie* : may /t 
depopmiaU his land vith p\U*iri 
of clnoila^ioii / may he lay upi^n 
his land AArry wei^U of cilauk i- 
f 1V4 and iar^ smvtcrf* of bK<^i ! 
may he not prtMnttf hi' a Uj> for 
eren a single day! may he d^s- 
groct his name and hi? family in 
the land ! 



Mij Al:; and Ao. :he crvai 
^■>i*, u:t Icris. Ivdii hi* name 
^:;i iziAiaj ; miy they carse hiai 
'^iia it* wor?: imprecaiions ! 
May ii-?y «;:Mae b:? sister; may 
itey izi^jn iLe iisirlcrs of his 
k:rri:ai May ihey iv-nfoand 
li-e iirrsaie of hi* astbority! 
May ibey desuoy his servants! 
M»y tLey defeat his army ! Into 
ih^ kasda of his antai^^nlsts may 
they 2-!ve Lisa for ever! May 
Ann. in l<a<i ic lent ion. dismember 

his land \ May he spread 

calaniities orer the country ! May 
he excite sickness vithoat remedy ! 
May be entirely annihilate his 
name and his race ! 



The month Knniln, the 29th 
day, in the year presided over by 
I na* iliya-aballik-rabbi - 1 d1 im 
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Art. V, — Memoir of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
By Sir Edward Colebrooke^ Bort.^ M.P. 



CHAPTER I. 

EARLY LIPE INDIA — ^ASSAYS. 

1778—1803. 

The subject of this Memoir was born in the year 1779. He was the 
fourth son of the eleventh Lord Elphinstone, by Anna, daughter of 
Lord Ruthven. The Elphinstone family is one of great antiquity in 
Scotland, and many of its members took a considerable part in the 
political events of their times. It may be sufficient, as connected with 
the present sketch, to mention that Mr. Elphinstone*s father was a 
General Officer in the British army, was for some time Governor 
of Edinburgh Castle, and sat for several Parliaments as one of the 
representative peers of Scotland ; also, that several of his relations were 
connected about the middle of the last century with the trade and 
settlements in the East. Mr. Elphinstone's uncle, Mr. Fullerton 
Elphinstone, was, for many years, a Director of the East India Com- 
pany ; and to this circumstance we may attribute the destination of 
Mr. Elphinstone, and one of his brothers, to the Civil Service of 
India. 

The few particulars I have collected of his early life and education 
are chiefly interesting as confirming the impression of those who knew 
him when his character was formed, that he was in every sense a self- 
trained man, and that his love for literature was self-sown. Until his 
twelfth year his studies were pursued at his father's house, under a 
tutor. He attended the High School at Edinburgh in the years 
1791-92, where he studied under Dr. Stark, afterwards a Minister 
of the Church of Scotland. His education was completed at a school 
in Kensington, under Dr. Thompson, a teacher of some repute, with 
whom he remained for about two years, until his departure for India. 
To none of these schools, or preceptors, can we trace more than the 
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germs of tbat ecliolarsLip and patient persevering study that distin- 
guished bim tlirougli life. The description which has been given to 
me by those who knew him when young, is of a clever, idle boy, full 
of spirits and energy, fond of desultory reading, but averse to sys- 
tematic study. Lieutenant-General Monteith, one of his earliest and 
latest friends, who knew him at his father's house at Cumbernauld^ 
adds that he used to assume a lead among his young companions, and 
was the head of all the little boys of the neighbourhood in their 
adventurous expeditions. Mr. Elphinstone himself, speaking to me on 
one occasion of the aspirations of his early public life, described his 
thoughts previous to his arrival in India, as scarcely liaving risen 
beyond a wish to live the life of a young subaltern. 

I am unwilling to believe that he could have received any part of 
his education at Edinburgh, without deriving some of the force and 
independence of his character from his intercourse with his fellow 
students at this period. He was the contemporary and friend of 
Francis Horner and the late Lord Murray, from the latter of whom I 
once received some sli;^ht reminiscences of their boyhood. They were 
fellow scholars and friends ; and the intimacy thus begun, was renewed 
upon Mr. £lphinstone*s return from India, and cherished by them both 
to the end of their lives. We know that Edinburgh sent forth, at 
this ])eriod, a band of energetic s])irit8, w^ho rose to distinction at the 
Bar, in literature, and in public life. It is pleasing to find the name 
of Elphinstone added to the list of self-trained men who threw such 
lustre on the place of their common education. 

I may mention, too, in this place, that to Edinburgh Mr. 
Elphinstone turned, in after life, to supply a professorship founded 
in his honour at Bombay. Professor Pillans, who was his school- 
fellow, and communicated to me this incident, met him after his 
return from India at a dinner of the Fridiiy Chib (a re-union 
of tlie literary men of Edinl)ur«:h). It was remarked, that, with 
one or two exceptions, all present ha<l been pupils of T)r, Adams, 
the Rector of the High School. Sub.-eciuent to this recognition, Mr. 
Klphin>tone applietl to Professor Pillans to aid his views of Indian 
education. 

A little trait of early character is worth noticing, and adds to 
the contrast between his youth and mature a«re. Throughout life 
he was a Whiir ; but, when very youn^Jiis political principles were so 
ardent, that he would often refer to liis cxtravagjint admiration of 
diaries Fox as one of tiie errors of his youth. One of Lord Murray's 
early reeoUeetions of him was that of a little boy in grey, who wore 
his hair long in imitation of the French republicans, and was fond of 
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singing ^'pa tra."^ Another of his early friends, Sir R. Houston^ 
describes this fondness for the songs of the Reyolation, and adds that 
his strong opinions led to some of his friends presenting him, shortly 
after his arrival in India, with a cap of liberty and tricolour cockade. 

I haye before me two brief and interesting reminiscences of young 
Elphinstone. The first is from the pen of his cousin, Mrs. Thompson, 
sister of Mr. John Adam, of the Bengal Service ; the other from his 
relative, Mr. John Loch, formerly Director of the East India Company. 
The former writes : — 

'^ Monntstnart seemed to be full of observation and of mischief, 
but not much inclined to study. I can just recollect him at our 
house the few days before they left England, and I perfectly 
remember the contrast between the quiet gentle manner of my 
brother, and Mountstuart's energy and spirits. I think he used to 
quote Shakespeare much, and also doggrel rhyme. I remember 
hearing my father say, he was clever enough for anything, but an 
idle dog. Who could suppose that could have been said of Mount- 
stuartr 

Mr. Loch's reminiscence refers to the same date : — 

*' My impression of him, when we met in our respective holidays 
at the house of our uncle Adam, was, that be was very quick and 

1 Since this was written, 'I have received some amusing details on this subject 
from Mr. Elphinstone*8 early friend, Mr. John Russell, of Edinburgh : — 

'^ Mr. Elphinstone*s father, Lord Elphinstone, then an officer in the army, 
was, at the time I first knew his son, the Governor of Edinburgh Castle, where he 
resided with his family in the Gt>vemor*s house. This must liave been about, or 
some time after, the breaking out of the French Revolution ; at least it must have 
been some time after our first engagements with the French at sea, for there were 
then confined in the castle a great number of French prisoners, some of whom 
made a little support to themselves by manufacturing snuff boxes and little toys 
of wood. From being intimate with Mountstuart, I was frequently with him in 
the castle, and our great amusement was to traffic with the prisoners for their 
wares, and perhaps practise our small French which we were then learning at 
school, and talking to them. This led to their singing French songs to us, which 
we learnt from them ; and, as they were z.^alous republicans, their songs were all 
to that tune. Nothing amused Mountstuart so much as going about the castle 
siqging these songs, which consisted inter alia of the ' Marseillaise,* * 9a ira/ 
* Les Aristocrates k la lanterne,* and the other democratic songs then in vogue in 
France. The old officers looked askance at this outrage on their loyal feelings, 
and Mountstuart, if he had not been the Govemor*s son, would probably have 
been checked in a way he would not have liked ; but I do not recollect of anything 
more than possibly a private reprimand having been inflicted. He was at all 
times a very lively sprightly boy, with a light figure, and curly golden locks, 
and very good-looking. He left Edinburgh very early after that, and I did not of 
course see him again till his return from India, when we renewed our former 
acqnaintanee." 

R 2 
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clever, a^d could make liimeelf master (jf any subject^* but 
time be wai tiot a. student, ttioagli very fond of genera] reartln 
was rery foi»d of fan, and inclined to be f iotaus in bla |>Iay. i mentioo 
tbeBe email facts as be waa lo difFerent in after life/^ 

But I muat pass from these rem tni sconces of bla yotitbt tifblebj 
imperfect aa tbey are, have tbeir interest, as illaatrating bis ebamctor 
and deposit) Oil before tbey were developod by tbo accidents of hit 
profession, Wbat was great and elevated in bjs ehaituster^ wbjt 
the natural result of his being early placed in a profeejefmn, and la 
situations, calculated to form the mind and lead it te cboriafh ih<i 
noblest aaplrationi. 

He sailed for India in July, 1T^5, m a writer on tbe Civi) 
EetaUiiibmentof Bengal, accom pan 'led by^ and aharing the ttamv cabin 
with two yfjung frlends^bis cousin John Adam, who rose to bigli 
eminence in tbo Bongal eerviee^ and a friend of hh early youth, ttaw 
Hring, Genorsil Sir E, Houston, After a tedious voyage, tbey am red 
in Calcniti^ in Febrtiary of the follow! ii)( year^ and Mr. Elpbintitoild 
was almost immediately appointed ABelsta&t to tbo Magiiimt0 
Benares. 

No literary toets awaited the young civil servant at thEi |ii 
He was placed at once in barneys ; and if he showed an aptl 
fu? business, his future cnreer was certain. This proceae of traiiilttf 
wns not inijptly compared, by a late Governor 'General, to the practiAinip 
of anatomy on living subjcctfl ; and of it^ uvils and dau|^ers there 
otiald be no question* To let loose in India a sneecfnlon uf yoonf 
mmt freed frr»m re^trnint at an early age, aud prolectetf hy tbs 
nature of the service from tbr rij!iW of disml^isal^ wat, at a dtiH earii 
pfrlod of our (jttftory, attended with frighlful disorders; aJid &I ill 
times the mlsebief was conspieufins. There were, however, adinint«§f>c 
In the system wUicb connterbaJanccd its ddeetiL Thoeo «rbo atn 
placed early in situatitms of responsibility, and rise su|ferior to iba 
temptatiooa by which tbey arc hcect* acquire « furco of charaeter which 
no sehomo of training can Biipply, Tbci eirci mi stances in itbieli' 
Mr* Eipb ins tone wait ptaeed^ were eminently favi>nitiblR to this early 
development ; and to it we jsbould attribute some of that procueitiy 
which bo \va« so soon to show, 

I am unnble fo i^upply any particulars connected with tbi« aftrly 
period nf Mr. Elpbinstonc** nervicc beyond an eventful incident 

In Jtnuary, l7fH*, Vider All, the deposed Nawab of Onde, wbft 
was held \n siirveillauce at Benares, visited the HcMdent, Mr. Cherty, 
aad^ wbetler under a preconeerted plan, or under the iuipnl»e o| 
ungovernable p^^sion^ aimed a blow at him with bi« iword^ whteh 
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^ rai tbe signal to his followers for tbo murder of all the British 

~ ilBcers present at tlio interview, and the attempted massacre of every 

Bnropean resident in the place. Wo know how the work of death 

"mtf ohecked by the gallant resistance of the Magistrate of Benares, 

"^^Mr. Davis, who, with spear in hand, defended the narrow stair which 

''"led to tbe roof of the house, on which his family was placed, until 

"^ tlie arriyal of troops put an end to the disturbance. The escape of 

^'' Mr. Elpbinstone was a very narrow one. He was sitting with bis 

" fiiend Sir R. Houston, then on a visit to Benares, unconscious of 

-'- the murders around them, until nearly all the English were destroye<!, 

or b»d fled. The two had barely time to mount their horses when 

'■' ihey were followed by some of the enemy's horsemen, and only 

c eluded tbo pursuit by riding through a high sugar-cane plantation, 

which bid them from view. 

Two years after this event, Mr. Elpbinstone was transferred to 
the diplomatic service, which was to number him among its most 
brilliant members. It was the policy of Lord WcUesley to select and 
eppropriate to this branch of the service the most promising of the 
young ciTilians. A knot of them, including in their number Elphin- 
Btone's cousin, John Adam, served under the eye of its chief, and roso 
to rapid distinction in the great events which followed. The names 
of some of the most eminent of our Indian statesmen are connected 
with this judicious selection. Mr. Elpbinstone never belonged to the 
OoTernor General's office (as it was culled), but his destination was in 
every respect a fortunate one. He was placed under one of the ablest 
members of the diplomatic service. Colonel (afterwards Sir Barry) 
Close, an<l in a Court which was about to be the scene of important 
events. 

We have now arrived at a point in our nariative when it will be 
convenient to take a short review of tbe position of this Marrhatta 
Court, and of the remarkable events which preceded and followed 
Mr. Elpbinstone's arrival at Poena. So much of his personal history 
is connected with that of the Marrhattas, both in his early rise to dis- 
tinction, and in one of the most interesting chapters of his after career^ 
that a few pages of explanation will assist us in following our narra- 
tive to its close. 

In the year 1801, when Mr. Elpbinstone was appointed to Poena, 
the relations of the British Government with that Court were of amity 
only, and unaffected by any entangling engagements ; but the weak- 
ness of the Government of the Peshwa, and the feeble character of its 
chief, gave a weight and authority to the representative of the military 
power of the British Government, scarcely inferior to what it after- 
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ir^nis possessed. TlmPeehwa.^ or chief, inbcriteil mn tulhoriij whtdi 
ftirmcrly coTitroUe^l the whole Marrhittt* caafedwtioy, but wtm iw«r 
mer&l/ a ehadow of what ho once po««t06ed, Tlie |>dir^ ol livi 
Miirrlmlia^ had inUeeJ risEen to Eiicld&n and sntftmug emitiftttcct ii|ioti 
tht iieoliue of the Mo^ul empire ; hni at thci md of tbe tigktMalli 
eentnrj it had fallen bto the mme stnte of nnJti^hj ns il« prdt^oacpor. 
The fcftms, however^ of Imperial ewixy ni tho ettst^ ercn moro t^an ia 
the west, will long survive eubatantial power. When tU«> Btslhi 
moDarchy declined, its vriasalsjorsoltiiers of fortitiJC«j uwed its OELtnottiiil 
riuthoHty to cover ugurpation^, made ti'^atiuH^ and exerdnid eUiJiu 
uf Bovoreigrity in the name of a prisce whom they dt^spUed. So )l 
was nt Fooitti,, The aomiual head of the State— the deectodaiit of ilia 
great fouiider of the Marrhatta power— wm a png^iitit priitc^t in 
who^e njirTna the gov^ernment wm mimed on, and from whose hftiiilj 
even the Peihwa^ or mayor of the palace, received his invetttitare. He 
wn0 treated with iho outward regpeci due to h'm itlrj»trioii9 dM)eeKil'; 
hnt ht was sulgceted to more or leis of restraint, according M bo 
eh owed talents that niiglit ai^plre to rule. At the and of ihn latt 
centary, the power of the Pofjhwa had almost reached the rame vtago 
of decadence bs that of the Dominal chiefs and the country (iif nuuijr 
yoars exhihited the singular aspect of a d^Mihlo pagnntit; two fvpamlii 
Courts repraaentiiig tLese illuetrioue familie^j whiles bnth wore bold IB 
nuhjeelioQ by orie of the able^it aduiiumtratori the s^uth of lodia fiiui 
produced ^ the welh known Nana Fnrnaveae, The ikUl of UaI 
remark (ihlo man eonfiiatod in uiing the authority of two groftt iMAi«i 
to support his owUj while he hold togt^ther the tott^rio^ fubflo ol 
Marrhatta power; aad had he poanedaied military talitnta iH|iui to bit 
civil capneity, he would prohahly have foauded a new dyna^ij^ nod 
revived the sinking Etate as ttie Peehwa of the Po^hwa. of tbe Sattam 
Rf^a; hut wanting the skill which oould direct armiee^ his governinetit 
wa« oppressed hy th& great feudatorieit of the ompircj A.nd si Imet g^t^ 
way hofote the feeble arts of Bajee EiiO. 

This Marrhatta prince, whose later career h to connected wilb 
that of the i^ul*jeot of thia memo iff wn«, at the time that Mr, Elpbtii* 
eit*ue joined the IVona residency, in the exrreiie of a temp*>nif7 
indcpendeuee^ haviy^r lox^g \m^n the rport of thcr factions be attoinpKNi 
to cajoiot tnheritioi,' the fortunm at a gtvaX B&mily, and wiU> abowy 
aecompli^limcntii and a^ldrcssr ^hat had their influetiet vUb ilio 
multitude* ho nucei^eded in diirplaeing Nana F tirua rate, mud jjpKtptisg 
%t the ho^d^hip of the State. But the rsonotry eontloMil to h« 
nn^djii^ by the armica of the diferent Marrhatlji chieft, md Ibo 
imgOT^Ay of the IV^hwn wa* at lt« lowest ehb. Bttddooly, hoiftw 
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the army of Scindca, which had long bocn encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, was withdrawn to meet the difficulties which 
beset the northern dominions of that chief; and the Peshwa signalised 
his freedom from reetraint, by acts of violence and vengeance directed 
against every chief whom he knew, or suspected of having been, the 
enemy of himself or his father. Among others, Wittojce Holkar, 
brother of the Marrbatta chief who was at that time engaged in a 
stroggle with the power of Scindca, fell into the Peshwa s hands. He 
waa instantly tied to the foot of an elephant, and put to death in the 
Peshwa's presence, under circumstances of great barbarity, while the 
Peahwa himself, seated at a window, libtened unmoved to the supplica- 
tions of his victim, and enjoyed the brutal spectacle of the execution. 
This dastardly act — for no charge was laid against him but the venial 
one in the eyes of all Marrbattas, of joining in the plundering which 
was going on around — sealed the fate of the Peshwa's independence. 
By common consent, the two chiefs who were engaged in a fierce 
struggle in Central India, seemed resolved to fight out their quarrel 
at the very gates of Poena, and in the presence of the pageant court 
which lay as the prize of the conqueror. 

The execution of Wittojee took place in the spring of 1801. In 
October of the following year the battle was fought at Poena which 
decided the contest. Jcsurent Rao had wrongs which he had vowed 
to avenge ; but his object was not vengeance only, but to get pos- 
aesaion of the Peshwa's person, and use his authority to establish 
hia own power. His military success was complete. The armies of 
the Peshwa and Scindea were chased from the capital in an engage- 
ment fought almost at the gate of the Residency, which bore the 
British flag, and was treated with respect by the combatants. His 
riotory, however, was short-lived. After some vain attempts to set 
np a brother of Bajee Rao as Peshwa — on which occasion it is curious 
to observe this pageant of an hour receiving his investiture from the 
hands of the Sattara Raja — the carcase for which these beasts 
of prey were struggling, was wrested from him by another power, 
which seized on the opportunity to establish its own authority. 

No one will contend in the present day that the Treaty of 
Basaein, into which Lord Welleslcy entered with the Peshwa at this 
crisis, was not the cause of the Miirrhatta war which followed. 
A subsidiary alliance with the head of the Marrliatta confederacy, 
was a challenge to all the feudatories that belonged to it. We 
assumed a military, and with it a political, authority over the Govern- 
ment that was, even in its weakness, the centre of all the intrigues and 
struggles of the Marrbatta chiefs. Our interference in the quarre 
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ntust therefore be adinitted to have Wen openly ag^gr^ettife hui 
meddling* It would be unfair, however, to judge the palicj 4t 
Lord Welleslej bj the sentimeDts of more siittkd time!}. Wo wtre 
engaged in a fonuidablo atruggle at home^ imd th^ dread of Frt^oeii 
principles and Freneli arms iiiBueneed the conduct of our Govemon 
In every part of the globe* To replace by Eaglieh tro<>p« tbe arstlM 
in Iridic that were officered by Frenchmeiii was a policy wortiiy c>f ftoy 
Governor-Oencral ; and thii* bud been Buccetssfally acoocnpliKhett In 
the dominions of the Nizam in the previous year. The ikngei^ 
we apprehended from the 9tate of itie PeahwaV Govemiavni 
arose from its weakneaa, Jts territory wa,s the prey of pfiwi>flfil 
obieftainitj part of whoae forces were disciplined by Enropciiu 
officers on the European model, and eontroUed at the «aj»« lane the 
Courts of Beihi and Poena. A military allianoe with the latter 
recommended itself to Lord Wellesby, as the mimim of ch%eliiii|C 
tbeae growing powers ao adverse to onrown; but we nei^d nut iuppoeo 
that Lord Wellesley himself ere r inm*jjned that he coaM carry citit 
suck an objeet without a struggle. He keenly watched the internal 
tronblea in tbe Marrbatta State, to nrgo a treaty of military al1la0c« 
on tbe Peshwa. He bad pressed it «trongly on Colooel Cloee^ 
who cheeked his chief'i impatience^ and ^^.dvtixcd him to wait far tti« 
progress of eventsj which must inevitably bring the priiEe witbiii hti 
reach. There was no itid]Kpo«ition on the jmrt of Flajee fiao Uk 
enUtvate an alliaiiee with the Brttkh Ooverument, and avail liifit«oir 
of their power to re-establish hia own; bnt tbe terms hitheHe ofleivil 
bad been such, tbat no prioee who had authority^ or capacity for rtilft, 
would have deigned to aaeept them. When, howcTOfj he wn* at la^t 
ohftsed from his capital by a fiio whose vengeance ht' had good mnaiinJi 
of fear^ he nt once ptaeed in tbo handoi of the Brittsl) onvay in«tramo»Ui 
which recorded hh submission to tbe British OoTernmeiat* 

I have dwelt at some length on this nte^morablo transaetioQi frtisn 
ita bearing on Mr, Elpbioatone's later eart^er, and also because li 
ihonid be understood that when Mr. Elphinatooe joioed Sir A, 
Welleeley in the following year, and accompanied him thrtmgh tbo 
whole of that hrilHant campaignt he had boon nceessarily famliyLT 
with Homo of the important events whieh led to tbe war. Ho hail 
resided with Colonel Close at the Murrhsitta Court, witnoMod Uio 
atruggles wbieh ovc^rthrew Uj aoeompanied Colonel Clooe to fiaaoein, 
when thn treaty was negotiated ; and again returned to I^na with 
Sir A. WeUealey, wlien the Pciihws wms reinstated tn powctr. It U 
said that Mr. Elphitistone joinod Sir A. Wellailey at the oxproii 
de«ire of the tatter, who h^d Appreemtoil the talent nf tlio yoQag 
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diplomatist j and I nndcrstand that the statement rests on tho 
authority of one who knew Mr. Elphinstono well — tho late Sir Lionel 
Smith. 

Ho joined Sir A. Wellcsley, as his Secretary, at Ahmc<lnugger| 
early in August, 1803, to supply tho place of Malcolm, who was 
compelled to leave the camp from ill hcaltli at the very opening of 
the campaign. The five months which followed wero perhaps tho 
most eventful in Mr. Elphinstono s life. They gave him an insight 
into Marrhatta warfare which enahled him to advise with authority 
and effect at the crisis of his latter transactions at the Poena Court. 
Of the importance of serving under, and on terms of confidence with, 
such a chief, it were needless to speak. Among the proofs which aro 
Mattered through the Wellington Despatches of the respect which 
the Oeneral felt for his young assistant, I will only quote the 
emphatic lines in which he recommends him to the important post of 
representative of British interests at the Court of Berar, at the con- 
clusion of the treaty of peace : — 

" Upon the occasion of mentioning Mr. Elphinstono, it is hut 
justice to that gentleman to inform your Excellency that I havo 
received the greatest assistance from him since he has heen with me. 
He is well versed in the language, has experience and a knowledge of 
the Marrhatta Powers, and their relations with each other and with 
the British Government and its allies. He has heen present in all 
the actions which have heen fought in this quarter during the war, 
and at all the sieges. He is acquainted with every transaction that 
has taken place, and with my sentiments upon all subjects. I there- 
fore take the liberty of recommending him to your Excellency.** 

Mr. Elphinstono entered upon the campaign with the ardour of a 
young soldier who has to win his spurs. At Assayo, though sufTering 
from sickness, he quitted his palanquin to follow his general through 
that desperate struggle, and, as he has described in a letter 
written after the action, was ''well dusted*' on tho occasion. At 
Argaum, he was at his generaFs side when our troops came suddenly 
upon the enemy, and some confusion was caused at the head of the 
colu nn by the enemy's guns which o[)cncd unexpectedly upon it. 
Tho general rode direct towards the enemy with a look of blank 
dismay, followed by his secretary; at last he pulled up. ''There 
will be time to take those guns before night." A promise which 
he fulfilled so literally, that but twenty minutes of daylight remained 
when he had completed his victory. At Gawilghur, an important siege 
that closed tho campaign, he received the emphatic approval of one 
so chary of praise, when he told him that he had mistaken his pro- 
fession, and ought to have been a soldier. 
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Mr. Elpbinstone was fond of reverting to these great events. 
His respect for the cbanicter of his great chief had a tinge of the 
enthusiasm of youth, which made him impatient of any slighting 
observations. He has described him to me at this period as at times 
almost boyish in his manners ; then^ as afterwards, attaching the first 
importance to the supplies of the army, and never more excited than 
when, on one occasion, be received intelligence of the interception of a 
convoy. He added, what was less to have been expected^ that he was 
most keenly sensitive of what was said of him at head quarters. Of his 
anxiety to anticipate criticism we have a well-known instance in the 
letter written to Sir Thomas Munro, vindicating his attack on the 
enemy at Assay e, which appeared originally in Mnnro's Life, and was 
afterwards published in the Duke's Despatches. I may remind my 
reader that battle was the fruit of a rapid resolve. The British force^ 
nisled by false intelligence, found itself suddenly in presence of the 
frhole combined force of the Marrhattas, while the separate foicOy 
led by Colonel Stevenson, was advancing by another route. Mr. 
Elpbinstone told me that his general took the greatest pains to vin- 
dicate himself from the charge of rashness, to his own staff, after 
the engagement. " Had I not attacked them,'* he said^ " I must have 
been surrounded by the superior cavalry of the euemy^ my troops 
must have been starved, and I should have had nothing left but to 
hang myself to these tent poles." 

As an example of his chiefs perfect sereueness, and even good- 
nature on the field of battle, Mr. Elpbinstone told me that when 
going into action at Assayc, when our troops were moving down to 
the river, with their flank exposed to a hot fire of the enemy^s 
artillery, he allowed his secretary to put to him questions excited by 
mere curiosity. " Do you call this a hot fire ]'* " Well, they aro 
making a great noise," was the reply, " but I do not see anybody hit" 
The incident, trifling as it is, shows the footing on which the secretary 
stood to his chief. 

There is a very interesting]^ record of this engagement in a letter 
from Mr. £l])hiustonc, which I have hud the advantage of reading, 
and which will probably be given to the world should any collection 
of his letters be publii^hed. It details, in clear and picturesque 
language, the difTcrcnt phase s of the fight, from its first commencement, 
when the small Briticih army ahnot^t walked round the enormous force 
of the Marrhattas, down to the close, when the '* genius and fortune 
of the Rc])ul)lic" brought the British dragoons into action, at the 
crisis of that desponito aflair. 

l-])on the conclusion of the treaty of peace with the Bcrar Raja, 
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Mr. Elphinstone was placed by Sir Arthur Wellesley in temporary 
charge of our relations with that chief. It is to be observed that at 
the time Mr. Elphinstone received this mark of the confidence of the 
great Captain, he had not completed his 25th year, and the appoint- 
ment itself was intended for a public servant of some distinction, 
Mr. Webbe^ on whose death, which occurred shortly afterwards, 
Mr. Elphinstone was thought worthy of occupying this onerous and 
responsible post. 

Our relations with this Court were not at that time of the intimate 
nature they afterwards assumed, when the Raja subsidized a British 
force, — a step in the progress of our increasing authority over a native 
StAte, which may be regarded as the practical surrender of all indepen- 
dence. The Berar Raja exercised all the authority of an independent 
soyereign, and he had been shorn ('f some important provinces by the 
progress of our arms in the late struggle, — two circumstances which 
called for increasing vigilance on the part of the Resident, after the 
anrrender of territory had been completed. Allusions to these 
matters are scattered through the Wellington Papers, and are chiefly 
interesting as showing the confidence of Sir Arthur Wellesley in the 
young diplomatist. Even on one occasion when Mr. Elphinstone 
expressed his suspicions as to the intentions of the Raja to renew the 
war, Sir Arthur, while stating to the Government his reasons for 
differing from Mr. Elphinstone's conclusions, does so in terms which 
mark the respect he felt for his judgment. 



CHAPTER II. 

EMBASSY TO CABUL. 

1808—1810. 



The pacific times that succeeded the stirring events of Lord 
Wellesley's administration, afiforded no opportunity of brilliant display. 
The only transaction of public importance which occurred during 
Mr. Elphinstone's residence, consisted in the restoration to the Raja of 
some of the provinces which had been wrested from him in the late 
war. The territory was not of great political value to the British 
Government, and the successors of Lord Wellesley thought it necessary, 
by their concessions, here and in other parts of India, to remove 
the uneasiness which our late conquests had occasioned. Mr. Elphin- 
stone's conduct in this transaction must have confirmed the confidence 
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6f the GoT€iiiin^Tit in iiifl abilities, for w<3 find him tmiiifeiTefl in 
Marcli, 1808| to the teiiipomry charge of our relutiun^ wltli tlie Coait 
of Scini^eii, Jitid from this be was tranfifierrod in tli© follawitig AilfpEin 
to iht'i clmrg^ of ati ombasisj to CabuL 

The disiistrous aventi wlilcli signaHfled our auhaequeut wlatiotii 
with this Court, make us trace with interest o'ery fit op iu ihme tJiuly 
transuctioEisij indepemleiit of that which belonged to Mr, ElphiitiitotieMf 
well known work. 

The mo tires which impelled the liidlnuOoveriimeQi to thtA tinosuaJ 
«i9|> have been often dmcxihed^ but nowhere mom siieeincilj thim 
the opening page of Mr* Elphiiistotio'* iiarratif o ; — 

*^ In the jear IBOBj when, from th» ottibtLttiy of Oetiirnil GmnljiiiDt 
to F*jr*ia, and other cirifuinaitanctja^ it app^areti sts if the Frenicb 
intended to oarrj the war Into At^iay ii wm thought expedtcnt hj i\m 
British Government in India to send a Miseion to Cabol, and 1 was 
ordered on that duty " 

The*je few Imoa contain the epitome of the whole policy of iho 
GaveTiiineiit, In 1807, Napoleon wai» engaged with his north^rii 
Ad?trsaryi and the ittstruetiona for Getieral Oaxdaucio'e niUrion wiim 
penned in the midst of the eaiupaign of Fnedland atid Eykn. A 
Persian embasfiy had penelimted in the iame year to Wfiraaw, mid it 
wa« against the Kus^au powef that the Imperial ppojoct wntt laanfhcd ; 
bat the treaty to whieh it gave tts© wa* equally dirneted a^ln*t the 
British power in the East, While it hnnnd the French to rocnvcr ia 
Ferjsia the poiiscs^If^n of the prtjvinee recently oonqai^rcd hy Bogiiia, 
the treaty waa tt> pave the wuy to the Eastern pn>gr<*aB uf tlj« Fmnirli 
hy the ce^ston of the Island of Karraek ; and agree men Ui were coiifoi) 
into to co-ojierate with a t^rcncK arniy directed againtt India. 

General Onrdanne was aecompanied by a larg^ etalT of Engineifr 
and Artillery oiEecrg, who were esgaged in military eurroyi whili^tlivit 
ehiof was negotiattng at Tehran. Theise wild projeoU w^r^ tnlBoiMiiLv 
indicated by the prepatalioua to which they had given that, am! ronwd 
both ihe British and Indian Government to carrot poo dltti;^ exertlonjL 
The continental European war \ml already progm^P^d eat»twiird, aiHl 
bad given dae to futile expediiiona on the part of the Brltiali 
Oov^rnment direeted against Bgypt, and a it ill mart* fulik attBiA]i| 
a^nitt Turkey in forekig the ini&iage of t lie Dardanelles^ Thft Indian 
Government, now in the enjoyment of internal pcaett, had rccoum to 
ft series of niiKKions to every country that eould pcumihly bn involv^vd 
In the threatened struggle^ and the mits^ian to the Court of Cahitl 
formed part of the general plan. 

However extmragaut the designs of tlie Freneh Ernperor may m>w 
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appear, there seems no just grounds for the criticisms directed ngainbt 
our Government for the steps taken by tbcni to meet the threatened 
danger. It was true there was a lamentable want of concert in their 
arrangements. Simultaneous missions from both England and India 
were directed to Persia, and led to undignified collisions between the 
rival ambassadors ; while the treaties into which we entered, led, 
in more than one case, to opposite and conflicting engagements. 
The lack of information as to the political condition of Cabul 
was conspicuous ; but in truth the intercourse between these regions 
and the British frontier was at this time very slight, and the power 
of the Affghans was measured rather by the reputation of a former 
generation, when Ahmed Shah advanced almost to the gates of Delhi, 
and defeated the army of the Marrhattas, then at the height of 
their power. By the natives of India, and especially by the Maho- 
niedans, the power of a state which had given rise to successive con- 
querors and dynasties, was regarded with ho()es and aspirations, against 
which it was the obvious duty of the Government to guard. Zemaun 
Shah, the brother and predecessor of Shah Shujah, encouraged by 
overtures from the disaflected, had passed his short reign in planning 
schemes of Indian invasion, from which he was as regularly diverted 
by internal troubles ; but which had their influence in India, and 
called for watchfulness antl preparation on the i)art of its Government. 
After a series of revolutions, in the course of which Zemaun Shah was 
dethroned and deprive*! of sight. Shah Shujah restored the fortunes of 
his family ; and to this sovereign, who had been in possession of the 
throne for six years, and was supposi^ed to bo strongly established, the 
British embassy was directed. 

The announcement that he was to proceed on this mission, was 
received by Mr. Pllphinstone with an eager hope that he was about 
to take a part in the important events which were convulsing the 
world. In adverting to this period of his career, he would descrilK) 
the sanguine views he entertained that he would meet with a field 
of European distinction, and he entered on his preparations with 
a Bcdulousness that embraced the minutest point of ceremonial at the 
A Afghan Coui-t. 

These hopes were rapidly dispelled, as much by the progress of 
events in Europe, as by those at the Court to which he was accredited, 
Mr. Elphinstone had scarcely arrived at Peshawur when he was 
followed by dispatches from Calcutta, cautioning him against culti- 
vating any alliance that should not be purely defensive in its natare. 
His first instructions, written under the alarm caused by the news from 
Persia, provided for ofi'cDsivo operations against that power^ if ita 
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!io8tl]lty was con6fine*l : but ibe njfpect of European po)iti^« wm now 
cliatig^d. In October, 1808, wlion Mr, Elphinstotm left Delhi oa bis 
ntiBaloti, Ntipobf^u wn& m full eottflict with tb« Sfmnleh ingurgeota, 
mipfsortcd hy the matena.1 md af a British armj, and was ruriher 
threateDed by a rf^nowal of the war witb Auitnek The lodtAii 
gorernm^Tit, relioved from tho press utc which g^re tlm to the wmlmmyf 
restricted the p!>wer of itB ambaesador^ and repcQt<)d tbem^ of tbi 
biirden to their finance^ which it occuiioued. When the toitcritif tkimi^ 
of Bhah Sbiijah'a throne was made known to the QoFernor^Getiamli 
and Mr, Elphinstone was obliged^ from the stato of ibn chantry, |4» 
withdf aw from the capita^l, the embaisy woa vbtj pro|ierly rooiJltily 
ntid soon after di evolved. 

The elender political advantage that could cbocrne from the dltanM 
became apparent to Mr. Elphinstone immrdiaicly upon hw wnirml ^ 
tim Cotirt. The eoverei^ was beset with dirhcdties, wbich tfierift«8il 
with evety month. The hopes of derivmg peeuniaty ajgiitAnas Chmi 
OUT Govorument, caused the embawiy to be treated with niatfciil 
reijpect daring lU &tay ; but* aa the envoy*ef inirtructtonfi forbade ftnj' 
9ucb a^si^tancB^ the emba&8y became dimply admtcat ^ und tboi]|;h it 
continued to be treated with rf^spect, it wm iT^irtaatly &t ui end^ 
The political history of the migsii^n ii bo eo£np1et«]y told in I wo bri«f 
cxtnieti from the work on C jahiil, that I cannot forb^iu' gtvi&g IhiiQ 
in Mr. Elphinstone^a own chM language t — 

** Thongb I do nbi Intend bo toach on my negotiatbnt, it will 
cl(»oidate my intorconr^j with the peoplo at Pcitbawuri to atiiiis tJn> 
mnnner in which the miAsion wa« regardeii at Court, Tht nows aI 

* Mr. K»ye* in hia Ilmt^ir^f (if A%hAni*<tllli, imy*^ timt Lnrtj MitiU c«>9iraff^ 
ill A Miuijto rceorded hi CauneiJ, tlie Inirbh mmle of cxficndilUfv to llil* wtnltn^, 
[Iff nlnn hi liiAt nf Mnlcdttt (o I'l^mifu Ah Mr, BIphiiiiviotTCi in tlie i>pGiiixif \mm» 
gfNfili %(* hb narmtlvii', Ijikt'it uK'dU ft»r t1i«* xcnlv of iijjf^iii1U'i''ni>t ^f tliuit pt%<pnn^ 
tirinf i£ iJi u\ tlic^ liighi^Mt ilirgrttt impTobAU^ thr^t he txc^cidixl Uin iliroi^l iir iiriplM 
6iU4&tiot) <if thii Guvt'rtimt^nt. Th4« folkiwiti^ jirv tlu< f>x|irri«iionf nm'd hy him i^ 
** Af^ Ihu Cniirt of Cmbul whii ktiowii to hv liAu^^hlyH, fttul iiu| »|iik«i*<I ftt rtititrtAin • 
tni-nii ifpinbn of tlie Europi-»n natloiu, it wilb (lH«rniltiei| Umt Ihit mlMioQ ^iiuM 
W ill II *ty}i^ of p^Tvtki Tiiitgnifief iic34\ lyitl Huitiihio pr««}i&f«tifint ir«n> iiii4« «4 tlnlli 
IVir lUci t'4jiij|mvriiit.'^ 1 run inruruu'tl lij 8ir H. liaimU'tn^ iu UlyMlr*liutt of Jin 
Elpbinitcipfr'ft ciirr.0c<ju[ncs«« about money, Ihat hi^ '* liad dlfUcully in |»<*r)tu&tli«if biai 
t<i nlfciMi a lurj^r mmui tUici l<i hhn h^ tJlt^ 0<»viimtn»iil, wliicJi wn* witJilitl»i tivk«^ 
to tlii? nt^fck'ct of ocht^m t tmt I l)rou>;tit horiir jill thi.^ |ja]^m edtnmeu^tl wiili ilia 
m>lM«>^ti ttfid wilh tiU iinL^lc*!! utisiiitu^ce, rpdov^n^ a part of it. *nii» r^frfii iw hii 
Inlwt^n to CiiIiuIt hy nv[mi% im vttm n cu»i>i*irr»1i1i« liMttr, ffrmi hia own itcJtoM^f 
Ipfofcrrbg to expend hi* privnto fuud^ Lu ti;,'tiiin|{ witlt |iobli<T uffitittn,** MJr^ 
E]|)lila^inv*M prido of «1iiuikcti>r tiiuat havo Leeo woumltKl b/ tliu fh4J^«i of 
riitn%vh^iic(> lirt)uj(lit agayti»t liim, ami Umh mnjir pArflv aecotinl for Uid delioj^ I 
a)lud«4 loi 
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its arrival readied tlio king while on his way from Candnhar, and 
its object was at first regarded with strong prejudice and distrust. 
The King of Cabul had always been tiie resource of all the disaffected 
in India. To him Tippoo Sultan, Vizier Ally, and all other Maho- 
medans who had a quarrel either with us or the Marrhattas, had long 
been in the habit of addressing their roni])laints ; and, in later times, 
Holkar himself, a Marrhatta, had sent an embassy to solicit assistance 
against us. Runjeet Sing, the Raja, or, as he calls himself, the King 
of the Punjab, took a great alarm at the opening of a communication 
between two powers whom he looked on as his natural enemies, and 
did all he could to convince the Court of Cabul of the dangerous 
nature of our designs. The Hakims of Leia, of Moultan, and of 
Sind (each imagining that the embassy could have no particular 
object but to procure the ces!*ion of his particular province), did what 
tbey couUl to thwart its success ; and, at the same time, the 
Doorauuee hordes were averse to an alliance that might strengthen 
the king to the detriment of the arij-tocracy ; and the king himself 
thought it very natural that we should profit by the iuternal dissen- 
sions of a neighbouring kingdom, and endeavour to annex it to our 
empire. The exaggerated re]>orts he received of the splendour of the 
embassy, and of the sumptuous presents by which it was accompanied, 
seemed more than anything to have determined the King to admit the 
mission, and to give it an honourable reception. When the nature of 
the eniliassy became known, the King, without laying aside his 
distrust, appears to have entertained a ho]>e that he might derive 
greater advantage from it than he at first adverted to, and it then 
became an object with each of the Miuiiitcrs to obtain the conduct of 
the negotiations. 

"There were two parties in the Court: one headed by Akram 
Khan, a great Dooraunee lord, the actual Prime Minister; and the 
other composed of the Persian Ministers, who, being about the King's 
person and entirely dej»en«lent on his favour, possessed a secret 
influence which they often employed in oppotijtion to Akram Khan ; 
the chief of these was Mcer Ahool Husseen Khan. This last party 
obtained the earliest inforination about the embassy, and managed to 
secure the MehuLindaree ; but it was still undetermined who would 
be entrusted with the negotiations. The Persians took pains to 
convince me that the King was jealous of Akram Khan and the 
great Dooraunees, and wished to treat with us through his personal 
and confidential agents ; and Akram sent me a message by nn adherent 
of his own, to say that ho wished me well, and desired to bo employed 
in my negotiations, but that if I left him out I must not complain if 
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ho did all in hii paw^r to «ross me. From tha.t t^mra hb oomlaol mm 
uniform! J nnd zefvlouiily friondly^ nor did he expect tltjit fuir rMorft 
j^hould be maintiLined with tlia oppodte party, a circumntiLDco in hu 
chimicttjr thut prevented muoli embarrassment. H^ Uad^ b&weTeri 
niat^bd! for Caaljmore wbon I ii.rriTed, and to iLia 1 attribute maoy 
alt^rcatlciiiB to which t wii« at ^rat esposed^ 

" I cannot give a bctier idea of the Dooraunee Sird&r«, of eootiBit 
thi^m more with the Persians, tkan hy relating part e^f my owii tram- 
actions with both. At a time when Shjib Mahtnood wnu iidvmeeiii^ 
from the Wo6t» Shab Sbi^ab'a annf, wbicb had been col levied at a 
grt^nt exptuge* was defeated and iilspeised by the r^bfil* in C{u«hii«»Jt). 
and he waa entirely destitute of the means of mieiBg another fur i\m 
defence of bis thrgne. In these cireumetanees it wm of tbe aiznuit 
importance to bini to obtain pocnniary a««i«tji^nce from ns ; bat our 
policy prevonted our taking part in tlie eivil warai of tbc^ eountry, and 
our public deidarntioud to that efioet did not leave mt at liberty la do 
60 consistently with good ffiitb, even if wo bad been so indiiiod* Tbo 
mmisierfi who wor© employed to per^nade mit to depart from thi^f liae 
of conduct were two Pertiiand and a Moolbh; but other prr!»;onii of tbo 
aamo de^ription were em ployed to mlSuenee ine^ in ibff sbapQ of 
Ordinary vidtors and disinterested friendji. I fr^^qu^utly found mamit 
of tbem iu my hall when I roie, and althougb the noeee^Mity of ri^tirJng 
to Ciiaught procured mo a reapito of tsome houri during the dair, the 
ininistofa wofo often witb mo till two liourjis tditt miitai^bt. 7 bor« 
wae no argument or &olieititttoii wbi<*h tbe^y did not etnploy ; tboy 
even endeavoured to pen^iuado me thai our Indian pDiuM9«tttiuo« a'ould 
bo in danger if we refus^ed eo reaBouable a requeiii j hut evoti firyi 
liorer itiiiitiuatod thtit I xhould be cicpo»:ed to uny pergonal riik. Tka 
utmost of their throats (and those certaialy were embiirratiin^)^ ooo- 
iisted in asiurance* that thet|aeGii would aond her veil to me, and that 
when Akram Khan returned from Casbmere« be would certainly cirms 
with NRnnnivautoo to my hotiie* But tbe«e fcar^ war« diipellml on 
Akrruii Khan's arrivaL At my interviews witb him thi> lame eabjevit 
wits tenawed ; but ull importunity^ and even all fiolieitatioOi waa %t aa 
«ud. Akmm proposed, in ilireci tcrms^ scbemea of mutual bfiuMSi* 
wbieb« while they provided f^r the King of Cabut*fl wautu, utidoabi* 
cdly np{)oare4l to him to off«r grc^at and mimciliate atlvanta^^ to thu 
BritiMhj and whieb showed entiro c!4mtld('iicti in onr ninomtj aud good 
faith. When It wa& obvious tli at the^^e plau^ were not acDf^ptaUo^ tlioy 
were ia&tantly dropt, 

^' The King« diflirnltiex; bo we ver, continued to inerviuii, Caliiil 
fell into the haada of tlio onemy^ aad hii» aj>proaoh waa dmity cx|teet64 
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at Peshawar. The King tried all means of raising money. His jewels 
were offered for sale at less than half their yalue ; hut nohody dared 
to venture on a purchase^ of which the opposite party would have 
denied the validity. In all his distresses the King never resorted to 
violence. He was at one time advised to seize a large sum of money 
which some merchants were carrying from Cabul to Cashmere, on a 
commercial speculation. He was nearly persuaded to take their 
money, and to give them jewels in pawn for their repayment. The 
royal cauzy had given his fetwa, declaring the legality of the action; 
bnt, on reflection, the King determined to maintain his reputation, and 
rejected the expedient. In this season of necessity, recourse was 
again had to me ; and as the Persians had exhausted all their arts, I 
was invited to the Council of the Dooraunee Sirdars. The Persians 
did not fail to take advantage of this circumstance ; they lamented 
the rudeness and barbarism of the Affghans, pointed out to me what 
a difference I should find in treating with military savages, and with 
polished people like themselves, but told me to be of good courage, for 
that a little compliance would set all right. They even insinuated 
that it would be dignified to make a voluntary offer through them, 
rather than be intimidated by the violence of the Dooraunees. After 
all this, I went tu the palace to the Council, accompanied by 
Mr. Strachey, and two other gentlemen. We were led, by a private 
way, into a very comfortable room, close to the presence chamber. On 
our way we passed through an antechamber, where some of the prin- 
cipal secretaries and ministers were transacting their business. When 
we had taken our seats, some of our acquaintances came in for a few 
minutes, and we were then left to ourselves, to admire the rich and 
beautiful landscape on which the windows of our room opened. The 
curtain which covered the principal door was soon gently raised, and 
several persons in dark dresses entered in profound silence, but without 
any bustle. They did not at first attract much notice, but on looking 
at them, I perceived Muddud Khan ; and as I rose to receive him, I 
recognized Akram Khan, Ahmed Khan Noorzye, and the four ^reat 
Dooraunee Sirdars. They were all in their court dresses, with the red 
boots on, which are required wLon they appear before the king, but 
all quite plain in their attire. They took their seats opposite to us, 
with Ahmed Khan, the eldest of their number, at their head. They 
immediately entered upon general conversation, interspersed with 
many civil and friendly speeches ; but they shewed an extraordinary 
reluctance to open the business of the meeting, and often pressed each 
other in Pushtoo to begin, before any one could be found to undertake 
it. At length they began at a great distance, talked of their confi- 
VOL, xviii. S 
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rlerice in us, and tlicir wish to consult with us, and at last delicately 
hinted at tlicir own wants ; in r.cply to which, I spoke with respect 
and interest of their nation, and assured them of our sincere wishes 
for its i)rosi)erity ; but pointed out in plain terms the objections which 
existed to our taking part in tlieir domestic quarrels, and remarked 
the advanta*;:es which an ambitious and designing state might derive 
from an opposite lino of conduct. Ahmed Khan (whose arrangements 
with the enemy must now have been completed) could not let slip this 
opportunity of shewing his zeal and his Affghan bluntness, and he 
began a pressing, and even a 8arcastic speech ; but he was immeiliately 
silenced by the rest, who changed the subject at once, lamented the 
disorders of the kingdom, which })reveutcd our having been received 
with all the honours that were due, and our enjoying the pleasures 
which their country afl'orded ; and this conversation lasted till we 
broke up. After this, I was no longer importuned by anybody, but I 
perceived no diminution in the attention or hospitality of the Court." 

The mission, thus fruitless in political consequences, gave rise, as is 
well-known, to the only standard work we possess on these countries, 
and on which Mr. Elphinstone's literary reputation was at first 
founded. 

Much of its value as a standard work may be said to rest on what 
will appear a defect to the general reader. Though it abounds in 
graphic, and even lively descriptions, it wants the charm of a work 
of travels and adventures. The introduction, which gives a narrative 
of the journey, is written with great spirit. The Embassy penetrated, 
with a slender escort, the desert which separates the Delhi frontier from 
Monltan, and thence proceeded to Pcshawur. The account of these 
countries, then for the first time fully explored, has all the interest and 
romance of a voyage of <liscovery ; but this portion of the work formed 
but a small part of the whole. The account of the AflTghan country is 
treated methodically ; and this arrangement adds to its value as a 
standard and historical work, though it does not render it so attractive 
to the general reader. The materials of which it is composed were 
originally collected with a view to an official report, and were the 
product of different pens. The master hand of Mr. Elphinstone con- 
nected together the diflbrent chaj)ter8 dealing severally with the 
geography, natural history, &c., of the country, and laid them before 
the Government in a Report, which would probably have been fated to 
encumber the shelves or be buried in the vaults cf Leadenhall Street. 

From this fate they were saved by a happy accident. The 
Embassy, on its return from Cabul, proceeded to Calcutta, where a 
twelvemonth wafl occupied in j)reparing their Reports for the Gorem- 
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mcnt. Tlicir work being coiiiplotc<l, I^Ir. Elj)liiii»toiic received the 
appuintiiieiit of Res»i<lent at the Court of the rcdhwa ; and while pas^jing 
through Bombay, on his way to Poona, mot with »Sir James Mack- 
intosh, who urged him to give tlie results of his labours to the world, 
as ia modestly told by Mr. Elphinstone in the preface to the work.* 
Fortified by this encouragement, Mr. EIphinst<uie applied himself to 
the work of compilation, and pun^ued it during the intervals which 
his official duties permitted in the following year. The volume was 
not published until IS]."), and instantly attracted public attention and 
the encouraging notice of the two leading reviews. That in the 
"Edinburgh" bears the sUinip of the hand of Sir J. Mackintosh, 
and| with pardonable anachronism, H])eaks of Mr. El])hinst<mc of 1808, 
as owing his appointment to the reputation which more properly 
belongs to the £l]dnn^>tono of 1S15, and as ** the head of the Indian 
Ciril Service." 

That part of the work which has the most enduring value, 
consists in the <lescrIption of the manners and ])olitical condition 
of the remarkable tribes which c(mstitutc the Afl'ghan nation. 
Mr. Elphinstone's attention was here strongly arrested by the view of 
a state of society so ditlcrent from that which we are accustomed to 
connect with Eastern government ; and his account is of historical 
importance. This part of the work, which indeed comprises the 
greater portion, bears internal and distinct evidence of Air. Elpbin- 
stone^s observations, even to the speculations which run througli it, of 
the possibility of engrafting on society so formed, institutions kindred 
to the freer spirit of both ancient and modern Europe. The specu- 
lations are only introduced to be di.smissed, for Mr. Elpliinstono*s 
calm sense could not fail to ])erceive ])rinciples of repulsion and 
disunion utterly inconsistent with any organized or constitutional 
government ; and I only allude to them as illustrating that pecu- 
liarity in Mr. Elphinstone's turn of mind which made him at once 
the most speculative and the most sober of en(|uirers. 

The contribution to our geograjihical knowledge was considerable, 
though the Embassy penetrateil only a corner of the countries which 
the work describes. Greater accuracy was secured to the map of the 

* There is a Mi^lit but interesting refrrencc to this meeting in Sir James 
Mackintf«h*H publislud Memoirs. lie dcRcriltos ** the fine understanding and 
modcKt manners ** of tlie young ambasxailor ; chronicles their meutinpi, and gives 
the Bubjeet of one at Icrist of their conversations, in which tliff« distinguished 
men discusscMl, in common with Sir John Malcolm, the importance to the JSritish 
empire of ita Indian i)ost>e88ion8 ; l)ut a» Sir James is careful only to report his own 
opinions, there is little in the notice that bears upon the pn*Hcnt memoir. 

s i 
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country traversed by the Embassy ; but as regarda tbe vast tract 
beyond the ludus^ Mr. Elphinstone had to follow in the footsteps of 
Rennet; who has applied to the geography of Central Asia every 
particular which the literature of the East^ or the itineraries of caravans 
or conquering armies could supply. Those who followed him could 
' only be gleaners in the same field of research. By pursuing the same 
method of inquiry, and by great industry in collecting additional 
materials, a considerable addition was made to our knowledge of the 
geography of those regions. In this task he received valuable 
assistance from one of the officers attached to the Embassy — Lieu- 
tenant Macartney, whose memoir was published in the appendix, and 
by whose death, shortly afterwards, the public service lost a young 
man of great talent. 

I cannot pass from this chapter in Mr. Elph ins tone's personal 
history, without a slight reference to the views which the ample and 
intimate knowledge thus acquired, led him to entertain of our political 
and disastrous connection with these countries at a later date. We 
are anticipating the views of maturer age, but the reference may more 
appropriately be made here. 

When the Indian Government, misled by the analogies of 
Indian alliances, attempted to apply the principles of military control 
which had been so successful in India, to the wild mountain tribes 
of Afighanistan, Mr. Elphinstone's good sense and experience enabled 
him to foresee that the step would prove as false politically, as strate- 
gically. I can well remember the force with which he expressed this 
to me, and though these opinions did not carry the weight they ought 
during the first success of that expedition, they were vividly recalled, 
when the course of events showed the prophetic spirit with which they 
had been formed. Whatever strength Shah Shujah might derive from 
kindred tribes, or from the disunion of others, would be lost, he thought, 
by the introducticm of a foreign nrniy ; and our hold of the country must 
be miserably insecure. To defend A fighanistan from a Persian invasion, 
it was essential, he said, that we must appear as defenders, and not as 
conquerors. We have gained experience since these words were 
uttered, and we are not likely to repeat the error of 1S39 ; but the 
same wisdom which guided them, might have suggested itself to the 
authors of the policy of 1839, had they consulted this striking work, 
where every peculiarity of manner and government, as well as of 
geography, are as vividly portrayed as they were in the description 
of those whp took part in those campaigns. 

But to revert to our narrative. All political interest in the 
embassy to Cabul ceased when Mr. Elphinstone left Peshawur on his 
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reinrn to Delhi, and Shah Shujah proceeded westward to combat 
the inenrrection which overwhelmed him. I have already explained 
that Mr. Elphinstone's official duties were not immediately closed ; 
for, on his arrival at Delhi, he received a summons to Calcutta, 
to report to the Governor General in person on the results of his 
mission, and the form and name of an Embassy were kept up, while 
Mr. Elphinstone and his assistants were engaged in completing their 
reports on the countries they had left. 

After a twelvemonth occupied in this task, ho received that 
appointment with which his reputation is so eminently connected. In 
October, 1810, he was appointed Resident at the Court of Poona, and 
joined it in the following March. The memorable events which ended 
in the fall of the Peshwa's government, and the annexation of the 
principal part of the territory to the British dominions, are of almost 
romantic interest, and I shall make no apology fur following, in some 
detail, a very remarkable chapter in In<lian history. 



CHAPTER III. 

POONA. 

1810—1817. 



In preparing this sketch, 1 have referred to Mr. Elphinstone*s own 
reports which were published in 181S ; but the outline of these trans- 
actions is so admirably traced in two contemporary histories that mj 
task has been a very easy one. Mr. Prinsep's narrative was prepared 
with the advantage of access to all official papers of the British 
Govcmroent ; while Grant DufT, after witnessing many of the events he 
describes, had access to tho records of Poona after the fall of the 
Peshwa's government. It will be scarcely necessary to explain that 
the duties of a British Resident at a native Court, are rarely confined 
to the ordinary functions of a diplomatic representative. The lines 
of separation which divide internal from external politics are finely 
drawn, and scarcely admit of complete definition under any govern- 
ment j still less in Eastern States, which rest on the power of the 
sword and the authority of the chief. The relative claims and rights 
of the British Government and the Court of Poona were defined by 
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tlio Treaty of Bassein. A British force was subsidized and bound to 
aid the Manhatta State, not merely to defend it against external 
foes, and to chase away the greater plunderers who were ravaging 
the country, but further, " for the overcoming and chaatisement of 
rebels." This latter questionable engagement, though qualified by 
the proviso that our force was not to be employed on trifling occasions, 
necessarily calle<l us in from the beginning of the alliance to establish . 
the Pejjhwa's authority over his own powerful feudatories, who were 
scattered through the mountainous district that had been the cradle of 
Marrhiitta independence, and who only owned an imperfect allegiance 
to the C^ourt of Poena. 

The work of settlement was but little advanced when Mr. Elphin- 
stone arrived. Tlie country was indeed much improved. Seven years 
of comparative peace had worked a change which Mr. Elphinstone 
describes in a letter of a later date. In that letter he refers to the 
state of this territory in proof < f his position, that these alliances, by 
which we apparently added to the power of a despotic prince, were 
frequently productive of immediate benefit to the inhabitants. But 
every advance that Bajee Rao made in strengthening his government 
by reducing the overgrown jiower of his vassals, led to exaggerated 
expectations of the increased strength he w\as to derive 'irom the 
alliance, mixed with some obscure dreams of recovering the old 
authority of the Peshwa. But the character of this prince, the state 
of the country, and the very obligations we had come under to the 
different chiefs who.ve ])0wer we had reduced, gave the Resident, from 
the first, a constant field for the exercise of autiinrity and judgment, as 
arbitrator between the Peshwa and his revolted subjects. We are 
told by Grant Duff, that Mr. lOlphinstone from the first acted upon 
the principle of allowing acce.'^s to everybo<ly, judging for himself, 
and jdacing implicit confidence in no native servant ; and that he had 
many difticulties to contend with, owing to the intrigues of native 
servants, who were .supi)osed to have had influence with his predecessor. 
By Bajee Rao Mr. Elj>hinstone was regarded with suspicion, as the 
friend and follower of Sir Arthur Wellcsley. The recollection of the 
freedom of the hitter's remonstrances, and his resolute resistance to 
every attempt to use the British force for purposes of vengeance, still 
rankled in the mind of the Marrhatta Prince. But the etniiirht- 
forward course pursued by the Resident, and the just principles on 
which he acted in his mediation between the Court and its vassals, 
seem for a time to have made an impret'sion on the Peshwa. But with 
80 un.stable a character no impression could be lasting. It is the fate 
of many princes, both in India and elsewhere, to be placed in aitoa- 
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tions as dependent and galling as that of Bajee Rao ; and when the 
lot falls to those who have never possessed power^ or the capacity for 
exercising it^ there is no difficulty in persuading them to a life of 
pomp and ignoble ease. Bajee Rao was certainly in neither of these 
categories. He was not devoid of talent^ but it was exhibited chiefly 
in a turn for intrigue, that amounted to a passion, and was the source 
of his ruin.^ His character has been often described, and it is easy to 
catch its salient traits. He had the externals of royalty, certain 
showy accomplishments, that in his youth pleased and gained the 
multitude, and assisted in placing him on the throne, with a dignity of 
manner that Mr. Elphinstone described to be as beyond anything be 
knew in any other court. But these externals covered a heart 
unstable and false, and incapable of any firm resolve, or indeed of any 
steady plan of action. Moral contrast could not have been greater 
than between this weak prince and the noble simple-minded man that 
represented British power. They may indeed be said to have been 
types of the defects in the Indian, and the higher qualities in the Bri- 
tish character, that weio in constant collision in Anglo-Indian history. 
The struggle in the present case could scarcely have had another end. 
One so experienced and discerning as the British Resident, could not 
£ul to see through the petty schemes of the Peshwa ; and hero his 
judgment never failed. But weak as was the character of this Mar- 
rhatta, he derived importance from his position at the head of a once 
powerful nation ; and the wars in which we were soon to be engaged, 
rendered him a formidable foe. 

It is quite consistent with such a character that ho should place 
confidence in a favourite, and that the influence of that favourite 
should be unbounded. The Minister who at this time had the ear of 
the Peshwa, Trimbukjee Danglia, was a person of considerable 
activity and energy, who raised himself from the lowest origin by 
pandering to the vices of his chief, and when he was elevated to the 

^ Lieutenant-Gencral Briggs, in a momorandum from which I shall have 
occasiun lo quote more than once, refers to tlie period of Mr. Elphinstone's 
arrival at Poona, as Resident, in the following r« marks : "The Resident was 
aware that the Peshwa, instead of aiding the Duke of Wellington, as lie was 
bound by treaty to do, during the campaign of 18j3, 1804, and 1805, had sys- 
tematically played into the hands of the enemy, and had even assumed charge of 
the estates of some of the Jaghcerdars who were in attendance on the Duke : tho 
latter, in one of his letters addressed to Sir B. Close, commenced it by saying, 
"Bajee Rao will never do; he has broken tho Treaty of Basscin (if I recollect 
right3 on seven different occasions :" and ho then proceeds to give the instances. 
This letter which I have seen in tho Duke's own hand was dated after tho battle 
of Assay e." 
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position of Minister and confidant, Le distinguisbed himself by an 
excessive devotion to his interests, while he worked on his passions 
and foibles as he pleased. '* Should my master order me, I would 
kill a cow/' lie said on one occasion to Mr. Elphinstono — an expressioD 
of servility and profanity which could not be exceeded. 

The state of India at this time (181.0) afforded an ample field for 
his mischievous activity. Although the British Government had been 
compelled, in the cause of order, to take a part in the internal affairs 
of the Poona State, its external relations had not been controlled to 
the full extent that wo were entitled to demand by the Treaty of 
Bassein. Ministers from all the princi]»al States of India continued 
to reside at the Court, and a considerable amount of correspondence 
was carried on that did not pass under the eye of the British Resident 
This laxity would appear to have arisen from the number of pecuniary 
questions that remained outstanding between the Peshwa and the 
neighbouring governments of Hyderabad and Baroda, which made it 
difHcult to close at once all external and political correspondence. Nor 
did it seem to be of any political importance to insist on a settlement, 
through British arbitration, so long as there was a disposition on the 
part of the native states to settle these matters themselves. The 
negotiations connected with the claims on Baroda afforded a harmless 
occupation to the Peshwa, gave room for correspondence, interchange 
of missions, and postponed the time when these sources of intrigaea 
were to bo finally closed. When, however, our reverses in Nepal 
and the unsettled state of India gave courage and confidence to the 
enemies of British rule, the opportunity was seized upon by Trimbnkjee 
to enlarge his master's correspondence and intrigues, and put forward 
claims inconsistent with tho position of subordinate alliance to the 
British Government. Matters were rapidly arriving at a crisis that 
must have compelled tho British Government to assume a tone of 
decision, and Mr. Elphinstone was preparing for this, when tho crisis 
was brought on, in a most unlooked-for manner, by the horrible 
transaction I am now about to relate. 

There is no part of Indian history on which so full a light has 
been thrown, as tho murder of the unfortunate Shastreo and the 
important events which followed. Our sub&equent conquest of the 
country gave us sources of information which were improved by the 
local inquiries of Grant Duff, and wo can trace the undercurrent of 
intrigue by the light of subsequent knowledge, and with aids that 
Mr. Elphinstono did not possess till afterwards. Tho Shastreo <Ame 
to Poona, as the envoy of the Baroda government, to endeavour to 
bring to a settlement the pecuniary questions to which I have already 
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alluded. The illusive character of the Peshwa's negotiations were 
well known to the Baroda government. The Peshwa, though 
pressing always for a settlement, showed no disposition to arrive at 
one ; and when at length an envoy was sent at the pressing instance 
of the Peshwa, matters seemed less advanced than they were several 
years before. The unhappy victim who was sent on this disastrous 
mission, had personal grounds of fears, and declined to place himself 
within the power of one so violent and unprincipled as Trimbukjee, 
without a direct guarantee of safety from the British Government. 
These apprehensions were lulled for a time by the caresses of the 
Prince, whose object was to gain an influence over the Baroda Court 
by binding the Shastree to his side. A matrimonial alliance was 
projected between the Peshwa*s sister-in-law and the Shaatree's son, 
and preparations were being made for the ceremony. The Shastree 
who was governed by fits of blind confidence and not unreasonable 
fears, now took alarm, lest in gaining the favour of the Pesbwa, he 
should forfeit that of his own Sovereign, and imprudently broke off 
the engagement so far advanced, and gave other and more deadly 
cause of ofience in forbidding the ladies of his family communicating 
with a Court so dissolute as that of Poona. Revenge being the 
dominant passion in the Pcshwa*s mind, an agent was at hand ready 
to second the impulse, and the Shastree was put to death by hired 
assassins in the open street at a place of pilgrimage, to which he had 
accompanied the Peshwa, and almost within hearing of the minister 
who had ordered the slaughter. 

There were none of the difficulties in this case which usually 
obstruct justice in British India ; for the public voice, shocked at the 
murder of a Brahmin in a place of sanctity, supported Mr. Elphinstone 
in those inquiries which he was called upon to make to vindicate the 
broken guarantee of his Government. He was absent at Ellora when 
the murder took place, but on his return to Poona, he received accumu- 
lated proofs of the guilt of the minister, and was enabled to address 
to the guilty Court a memorial calling for punishment of the authors 
of the crime, which is a masterpiece of energetic remonstrance. The 
memorial from which I quote is given in Mr. Prinsep's history. 
It recapitulates the proofs and presumptions of the participation of 
the minister in the murder, and thus proceeds : — 

" On all these grounds, I declare my conviction of Trimbukjee's 
Danglia's guilty and I call upon your Highness to apprehend him, as 
well as Govind Rao Bundojee and Bhugwunt Rao Gykwar, and to 
deposit them in such custody as may be c< lered safe and trust- 
worthy. Even if your Highness if i fully i in of the guilt 
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of these persons, it must be admitted that there is sufficient ground for 
coDfining them ; and I only ask of you to do so, until his Excellency 
the Governor-General and your Highness shall have an opportunity of 
consulting on the subject. I have only to add my desire^ that this 
apprehension may be immediate." 

" A foreign ambassador has been murdered In the midst of your 
Highnesses Court. A Brahmin has been massacred almost in the 
temple, during one of the greatest solemnities of your religion j and I 
must not conceal from your Highness, the impunity of the perpetrators 
of this enormity has led to imputations, not to be thought of, against 
your Highness's Government. Nobody is more convinced of the false- 
hood of such insinuations than I am ; but I think it my duty to state 
them, that your Highness may seo tlio necessity of refuting calumnies 
so injurious to your reputation. I beg you also to observe, that while 
Trini1>ukjoe remains at large, his situation enables him to commit 
further acts of rashness, which he may undertake on purpose to 
embroil your Highness with the British Government. He is at the 
head of the administration at Poena, and has troops at his command; ho 
is likewise in charge of your Higliness's districts, which are contiguous 
to the possessions of the British Government, and of the Nizam and 
the Gykwar j and^ even though he should raise no public disturbance 
there, I cannot but consider with uneasiness and apprehension, in what 
manner your Highness's afTuirs will be conducted. For these reasons, 
it is a1)8olutoly ncccs.<ary that immediate steps should be taken ; as 
your IIighne.««s will bo held re8j)onsible by the Governor-General for 
any acts of violence which Trinibukjoe may commit after this intima- 
tion. I therefore again call on your Highness to adopt the course 
which I have pointed out to you, as the only one which can restore 
confidence to the public ministers deputed to your Court. They cannot 
otherwise enjoy the security necessary to transact business with your 
Highness, nor can they with safety even reside in the city; and every- 
body will be obliged to take such .stoj)s ji.s ho may deem necessary for 
his own protection. One C(>nse(iU(.Mi(v of this will be, an interruption 
of your communication with the British (lovernment, until the measure 
I have rccomniende<l nhall bo adoptod. 1 bog that your Highness's 
rej>ly may bo communicated through some i>erson unconnected with 
Trimbukjee Danglia." 

Nothing was more easy than to trace the murder t(» tho minister 
of the sovereign- The invitation roj>oatcd to the unwilling victim to 
join him in the temple, the ]>roparations for the journey, tho known 
cauj^es of enmity, all impelled tho popular voice, prior to any full 
en(|uiry, to decide who was tho immcdiato author of tho deed. The 
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only difficulty which besot the British Govornmcut, consisted in tho 
namber of the prcsuin])tion8 which bore against the chief of the state, 
and made it difficult to distinguitih botweeu the instrument and tho 
prime mover in the deed. It must bo admitted that the Pezshwa did 
his best to encourage this belief; for the bold demand of Mr. Elphin- 
stone for enquiry, when ho first heard of the murder, struck dismay 
into the heart of the prince, :fnd ho shrunk back to Poena by stealth, 
and surrounded himself with troopi«, as if his safety wore compromised 
by the demand ; and when full proofs were laid l>cf()re him of tho 
guilt of his minister, he had recourse to delays and evasions, which 
showed how completely he identified himself with his minister. He 
gave way at last to tho demand for the latter*8 imprisonment, under 
tho reiterated demands of tho Resident, backed as they were, after a 
certain interval, by the authority of the Governor-Gciienil. 

. In his first demand Mr. Elphinstone was necessarily obliged to 
assume authority and call in the support of troops ; as it seemed for a 
long time uncertain whether the weak prince would not hazard all 
rather than surren<lcr his favourite. But after levying troops, and all 
but commencing war, the show of resolution gave way before the 
demands of tho Britii>h representative, and Trimbukjce was at length 
given up to British custody. 

The events which followed constitute one of tho most singular 
chapters in Anglo-In<lian history. The rej)aration we had demanded 
was moderate and judicious. Less, certainly, could not have been 
aske<l for ; and it would have been difficult to have demanded more 
without directly implicating the chief of the state, against whom the 
presumptive evidence was very strong, without being of that kind 
which would have warranted extreme measures against him, even 
were the British Government pre])arcd for such a step. The demand 
to surrender his favourite was in itself most humiliating to tho 
Peshwa, while our moderation eucouniged him in the belief which 
interested flatterers were constantly suggesting to him, that his alliance 
was of such importance to our Government^ that we should hazard 
much rather than take measures against him, and that he might there- 
fore proceed with confidence in his intrigues with the other j\Iarrhatta 
states, to which he henceforth devoted himself. His manner, too, 
from this time underwent a marked change. Instead of the conster- 
nation which he showed when he thought his personal safety was 
aimed at, his manner in his intercourse with Mr. Elphinstone, which 
the subsequent events gave rise to, showed a composure, and even 
firmness,^uite unusual with him. 

The imprisonment of Trimbukjee did not last long. The mixture 
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lifleii«ai And ]>Ffaiiiliatt ia liit csitiMljr makft it donUTiil 
r tb<» GorefaaifQt iitUdi€«l itiijr i«ftAiit Imfiortuiee to hu ct^o- 
ntmt ; tbey leeraeii eoatiJiit wiih tlie bcitiiiiiftiiiiO to wludi tliey loil 
«i](^jf^|j*fi iha Li^Ijer rrttiuis«l. liUfiaBd of laimtlltig Truolialcjefi out of 
the mmiiMy^ be wma left Iti m f»liice opem U» silliereQlfl »ii«t etuliaftrie* of 
liiA mutiiT,, w1ii1#i ffotn vnceiuiiTe fvrfiaiitiioor ^o eniii'u f^ldbrs wun 
a)1c»we(i to niottiit giijtr^ ovi*r b^m. The plan for liiif eatspe prooccdrnt 
AJmoKt undiQlurbtni. Ksklive^ eung tbeir iDt€l1ig«iic« Iv ibo «B^r« 
uDtler the winiJowp of thi; forty aii<l nf coursii In Uia ^i^rj em i>f Ui« 
KtigliMli jB:iiar<3, ail J tlte es«c^|j« wajt esitily ^fleeted. Oiieo mi liLrge li« 
Iniook litm^elf to the wild fiilk» ftkid for a faw nioollit |itaaed oitbeedad 
and uuljcard t»f. The jdut now liegiiu lo tliicken ; iutellifeoee 
TiHicbifd Mr. Elpbiostone of gatlicrit\g» <»f utmed tueu ; old Marrbalift 
pluudererii appeared at \hT^ and i\w conuirj wm MsstniiDg «i 
muattled iiint«, witliciut the tnt«^rfcroii€€ of tbfi OurcmiikiMit lo 
riu«k it TriQibulcjoe Ijims^lf was tnu:ed from pint ta potiili 
cm erne occaiion exact informatloii re»cl(«d Mr, ElpliiMHoiio of i 
blerview between tbe P^sbwa and Uh M tninitt^r, witbotil m 
appeatuoi^e of secrecy or eoncetLlnieot. Remon^f rtitioc» wens from ll 
fir»t addressed t^ tbe Pmhw^ agatini^t tbo penui^lon tci ibo aalpfit 
tnoTn nbotit witb artoed troops, and it wm mot by tfaa antriuiidii^ 
defilai of the existence of any Bucb asgomyage ; nvbea piffiaied fiiri^i.^1] 
a body of tbe P«?(»bwa*s foreo« were et^tit* at Mr. Klpbittstciiio^' 
initanriv t^tid rut urn ed with the bold aaseriion that uot tm iojurgna^ 
wtaii to be fciund* 

There i» immothing m Imllcfoxnn, m tbig «fiallj>w attt3otpt io d«vitif^ 
ocie eo pra^itiit^d in ftiilrng Mt^rrbatta dcjiigoe, that it is ditScuH in irapp4i«o 
that tlic Pffthwii oould have looked for more than to gain an aeJvant 
0i time, until tho critical atati* of Contml India, now nmnaced hy Ifa 
l^rejiaratiotiii* that were in progrtti tti put down the riudarrcea, «botil 
give bitn an oceMion to tbrow otT the ma»k and !?QmniDn»w npeo war. 
The MarrhtttttiM bad always cberiabed the btlief, that hy fpvertJiiir 
to the ancient pi under! tig habit^i of the nation^ and by im^gnlar war« 
fart% Bupportcd only by the fitrongholds with which tbe Fcwbwm'e 
i^aniry abounded, they might ri^oiror tbe aseendanoy wliidi had 
beeD «bnkcn hy tbo ward of Lord Wftllpuloy* Viewg of thbr kind are 
eaid by Mr. Elpbinttoae to have inflticn«r^il Ilnjoe Rio io fnr on ta 
UDntrady n \mnc4i could bo euppotned to bavr a fixed plaa c»f iietitm. 
Whntitver were his plan^^ they wert* dcff^atcd by tha prMOpltlmtn i 
the IVritinh Eeaident* Time preteed ; for t!(f^ rainy Jirnpon wai at haail 
during which military operations niu^t bavu h^on unvpen^fKl In 
hill country; while, on the otbef handi an tnsurreetinn to Caltaek bail 
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interrnpted the communication with Calcutta^ and obliged Mr. 
£lphinstone to take counsel only in his own sense of what the public 
service required. Warnings to the Peshwa that the course on which 
he was embarked would bring ruin on himself, were accompanied with 
preparations for action. Troops were put in motion against the 
insurgents, who were spreading over the country and capturing forts ; 
and the singular spectacle was exhibited of war carried on by a 
British functionary against an insurrection in the heart of a sove- 
reign's dominions^ fomented by the material aid of the sovereign 
himself. 

Still the game of evasion and delay was carried on. The trans- 
actions which I have thus briefly described extended over several 
months. From January to April successive remonstrances and warn- 
ings were addressed to the Court, of the danger of the course in which 
it was embarked ; but they were met by frivolous replies or denials 
from the ministers of state, whose language sometimes assumed a 
peremptory and menacing tone, more in unison with the active mili- 
tary preparations that were in progress. Instead of wasting our 
efforts against the insurgents, it had become evident by this time that 
nothing would be gained without the most stringent measures directed 
against the chief of the state ; and troops were drawn to the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, to support the peremptory tone Mr. Elphin- 
stone was now obliged to assume. Mr. Elphinstone even hesitated 
for a while whether the time had not arrived when he should com- 
mence hostilities, and order an attack on the Prince in his palace j 
but motives of humanity, and regard for the unoffending inhabitants 
of a great city threatened with assault, supported the public considera- 
tion which made the Resident avoid the commencement of actual war 
without the direct authority of his Government, although the general 
impression in both camps was, that war was resolved upon by the 
Peshwa, and delay would only enable him to carry it on with more 
perfect preparation. 

An interesting memorandum has been placed in my hands by 
Lieutenant General Briggs, of his reminiscences of this crisis, and the 
copious extract which follows, vividly describes the nature of the contest 
in which we were engaged : — 

''It appeared clear that Bajee Rao had made up his mind to 
embark in an extensive Marrhatta confederacy against the English. 
His proceedings were conducted with the greatest secrecy, but they 
did not escape the vigilance of the Resident. In order to obtain 
intelligence of what the latter absolutely knew, and what he proposed 
doing, the Peshwa was lavish in promises and bribes to all whom he 
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COM 1*1 aed nee about i\m rtmdr^ncy. The dod-fir. who wiu in tin 
tif pttJfciitig tin luiur overy d:iy witli Mn Klphlristoae rftjidtTig 
and Ualiau^ was £»ti]ipoeiM) to be hi hl^ ct^ufldetic^* (huugh hi» w:ui oulj 
trpalpd iLs a comiiion friend* Tlie PeJihwa begged that tlio tlwim 
might lift it^nt to attend snnio Bipnibors of hiss faniilj j and tha kitid- 
urfiK tlint, hn there rcrceWc*!^ and the niaiiticr in vrhifTh i\w Pcshfni 
fipiikts of hh fidtdity aod aUuchmeut to the EngB^h, decvirtnl th« 
doctor till Um day when war wa« declared, lu the aacne ntanii^rUe 
gained ovf»r thf> w^rvic*is of the En^'llsh Crtinmapdant of tlio contin^iHili 
whoj to the last hmir^ |jrofes.*cfd to bcliein that tbfi Poibwa wtiaUi 
fil^Tcr maka war witb us. Thb lafit j^iMitlc^mun rt^rjtlvttd two liie» of 
nipeea from Bajfti* Kao to olitain iofontintion of Trimlrnkjcis and lila 
pTtiO««dt(i^9! ; hnt it itf only ju Jit to hiin to «ay, that ha rend larcni ftU 
accoant of iiw uiannc^r in whit^h h^ hud c^mploycd part (if tt^ irhcti 
afterwards? lailknl im by Mr. Elphin^t^nu to du %o, and ho tbra 
paid thu balance into the Tr4ia3nry. I juinod Mr. Elpliin^toui? ajr bin 
third ns^iataiit early in (816, and tr^ft him to take the fiicld a^ft Six 
John Maleolm'a Asifiittaijt in Jidy, 1817 ; tba otlier tw*j AmeUkuU at 
Foona w<ire Fmnciij Whitworth llaBBell, tbe third aon of Sir Haorjr 
Kusfell^ Chief Jutititj© in Beii^'iil, and Henry Pottinger» sift<irw&iti« 
wolt-ktiown iiB Sir lleiiry« My aequaintaoee wiih the laui^niai^ 
iiidueed Mr, Elpluiaatone iit au early period to enipluy mo io iimkitii; 
translations of the Domerona akhbar^ ho waa at tijiit time lu tli^i 
habit of receiving from tho native Conrts of India^ whcns tin Imil 
eatahU.thc<l intoUigpncers, and hi* own prr?vionn acqiiiiintiinoe with Ibw 
Ministers of India whilo Rusidont at Nagpcirvi uimk^ hitn famitiar 
with tbeir cU&racterei and conntijcions. At tbo time I epeak of wi: bad 
Ttad regular po&tal connnUDicatioa* ivith the seveml oapitab of thino 
cbieffl J and aa the whole of that department was under oar own 
postmaeter at Ponna^ it wa» not difficult in a great d^^^roo to depind 
oti their r<?ports, which were oe cation ally ehecked hy »enditi$ ii 
cotindontial agent along t^a^'b line, under tho pW of pajiixif t}i<sM 
intelligoneers, and to report oireamstantially tbe actual »tat4? n/ 
aiTairs. Bajeo Jiao^s forei^ eoMmuDicatioua wttu made eithtrr by 
mtitii ^f eatnel hlrcarrahs, or by fpecial foot measengeri^ whtiM 
progre«a wafl dct-eetod by the ^mall javelins the latter nairried* enntf 
Court having them painted dllForeruly, to enable tbtrni lo cociiiiiaiiii 
any oeoaer^y aid they niigbt rei|uirQ on their ronto. Thi« atutwuriid 
aa n 9ort of livery, but waii recoguiMisd only by tho ofricia.lii of ili» 
aeforal princes. Similar jareltu* w&ra u^cid by thi? mcm»BngnTn of tbo 
bftllltofa of the diifercnt citiea lu tb* native jrtatrv, but thi^y wcr\' (or 
tht most part painted in ono eolour. In tbi* way we, at Poinus 
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obtained instant information of the entry of auj of the messengers of 
foreign Courts that might pass our postal stations, and were enabled to 
be on the look out for their arrival, as well as to trace the direction 
of any despatched by the Peshwa. As it was subsequently ascer- 
tained from the public records of his Government that out of the 
million and a half sterling of revenue which Bajee Rao received, 
he laid by half a million annually, he must have had at his 
disposal in 1816-17 upwards of eight millions of treasure in jewels 
and in specie, and he was by no means parsimonious in dispensing it 
to effect any of his purposes. He laid himself out to gain over by 
bribery every servant of the Residency ; but such was Mr. Elphin- 
stone's vigilance that he was aware of those in the Pcshwa*s pay, and 
took care to make use of them for his own purpose. So complete was 
our information, that one of the charges made by Bajee Rao to 
Sir J. Malcolm, at Maholy, against Mr. Elphinstone, was, that he was 
so completely watched that the latter knew * the very dishes that 
were served at his meals.' " 

''One night, after a day that had been passed in considerable 
anxiety, owing to reports of troops brought into the town, I received 
certain information that 'the cattle for the guns had been sent for, and 
had arrived an hour before ; that the artillery were drawn up in front 
of the park ; that the streets were full of mounted men ; and that the 
Ceshwa was in full durbar discussing with his chiefs the subject of 
immediate war. I hastened to inform Mr. Elphinstone, whom I found 
sitting in a large tent, engaged in playing a round game of cards with 
a party, among whom were several ladies. He saw me enter, and 
observed my anxiety to speak to him ; but he continued his game as 
usual for half-an-hour, when, after handing the last lady of the party 
into her palankeen, he came up to me rubbing his hands, and said, — 
'* Well, what is it 1" I told him the news, which he received with 
great sang froid, and we walked together to the Residency office. 
There we encountered the European Commandant of the contingent, 
above alluded to ; on which Mr. Elphinstone asked him the latest news 
from the city. He appeared not to be aware of what was in progress, 
but observed that the minister, whom he had just left, had told him 
that the Peshwa had discharged »ome of the troops lately enlisted, and 
that all was quiet. Mr. Elphinstone then called on me to state what 
I had heard, and distinctly told the Commandant that he did not 
believe a word that he said. The latter said that his information was 
from the minister himself, and that as to the troops in the streets, he 
did not observe any beyond the usual patrols, and knew nothing about 
the arrival of gun bullocks. The moment was critical ; the Residency 
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was incapable of beiog pro|)efIy ckfeud^di e*pocialij by tie <»rdlnat]r 
eiicortf «and tbo ideni of AU&ckiiig tito Petthwn at onco from tlm 
cantatimentj though Imiitily expr<?&tt@4^ wm bnlme^uexiily tib^QiioftMKL 
Mr- Klphitiatone resolved to defer doing auytbiuja: uuill tlit* momingf 
ttml thf*n to take mmh precautionary Tiii?a«iii%e aa lie might tle^m proper. 
I believe that neither I oor ho ImA much sleep dtirluif tkat Adxiiiuf 
ttigbti The night fortunately pa^ssed (|uicTtly ; owing^ ait wu iaJd, |fi 
the opposition to wtLt erinoed by some of the intniMterst Di^ee Ban 
waa physically an arraot coward ; be bad alwiiys d Sis played iUU wi*tikr 
ne«s> and waa not ashamed to avow it. No hU*p% were thi*rcfonj Ukee 
by either party during the nighty bat in the morning a fei|uiiiitii>ii fwr 
a reiiifaroomont was made, and two gunj» acoompanied it ta thm 
Reffidency*** 

At tlii« etrigd oociirr^d oua of the» nio.st Gingular and drctnuitiii 
»C«tiOi! in this Be nil' tragedy. Tbo Peshwn, who had latterly r^fuMsd 
all overturwH for an interview with the Eeniidciit^ apf latently alarmcJ 
at the decmiro tone of hiji tanguagei «ud«lea1y invited tho inti^j-rjoartt 
which ht» bad long refused, and endeavoured to overwht^lrn him witli 
a torrent of protetit»tian@ and remount ran cee. Tbo detaiU of tbo 
eouveir^ation aro given in the pMbUehed pjkpera ; but tboy feebly tt\mtt 
the tpirit of the remarkablo iceue as it htiu beeu dei^rtribcd to m<7 by 
General Brigg^, who arer^uiparHed Mr. Elpbinettme oa that oceaiiioci. 
So eagerly did Bajee Itao pursue bif« argument that hr*, of all p&i»on% 
[yfWi most unlikely to engage in boitility ugainjift a power to wbicb hm 
owed «o Tuueh, that be evoo referred to h'm own pergonal timidity H» 
support bin ajs«urauee§. ** How conbl oiiej" lie fiiaid» ^* etn coii^tilatirtaatly 
timid aa to bo alarnied at the 8ound of cannon, who reijuiriv tbat uw 
aalute ttbould be tired till bo han priiiged to a di«tanm, ever Lbtitk of 
aeiting himself up ii* a warrior, and pUcing bimnelf at tho heawl nf tm 
army V* ToMicb protastntionMnndargnmentiN Mr. Klpbrnttinii! h*d but 
eiitnily and eleiirly ta dtrtuil ibe ort^rv^ helm log proQfiH he p(i9kfiefifetj« llial 
the^euj^miranues wrre utterly ineonaiettout «itb tbe military pr<»paratiucui 
that were going on, and evidently dir^^cted iigaia**t wn^ and ihn injii^tieii 
aa regcirda th<^ insurgeuts^ Nothing waa eader tban to oonviet tb<t 
w^ak prince of folly and iniincerity^ and tbit) waa e(fi4*ei#d in a t^uiift 
ma^ttrly way that never ovor^topfpod tbo bottnda of deeoram ; ^ 
waa quite unavniNng to change the remdvo of the Marrbatta pf^ 
Motiv*^* of pride, a eonsciouiiiuei^jt^ how much th«i guilt of tbe mini«l«r 
wai involved iu bra own, und, perbap,% mma fi^^liag of regard for kintf 
Itr^ngthenod bim in hii haughty renolvo to rt^fnim tbe coiKPemi«ii 
demanded ; antl the iutorview endedj like the end af a loiter, irilU 
profuaia tendcTd of personal regard* 
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Negotiatious proving fruitless, Mr. Elphinstone prepared for action. 
He sent a written demand for the surrender of Trimbukjee within a 
specified time, and the immediate cession of three forts as pledges for 
the act. On the other hand every preparation was made for resistance 
in the city, and it was hourly expected that the prince would quit the 
court and take the field ; when suddenly this bold front of opposition 
was abandoned, all the show of firmness gave way before the necessity 
of committing himself to hostility, and after the usual amount of 
shnfiiing and prayer for delay, the important message was sent 
announcing the acceptance of the terms demanded, and the cautionary 
forts were placed in British hands. 

These events took place on the 6th and 7th of May. On the 10th 
of the same month the instructions from Calcutta reached Poena, the 
absence of which had much' encouraged the Peshwa in withstanding 
the demands of the British representative. The rights of war are 
proverbially severe. The Peshwa*s conduct gave us an unquestion- 
able right to exact penalties for acts of such scarcely disguised hos- 
tility, as well as to demand securities for the future. Whether it was 
wise to impose such severe conditions may be doubtful. We are 
not accustomed to judge native governments by the more rigid 
standard of European morality. Something is to be allowed for the 
influence of education, and still more to the perverted public opinion 
which influences all governments. Some regard was also due in the 
present case to the very circumstance under which we acquired our 
influence in the Peshwa's Government, and this opinion was expressed 
by Mr. Elphinstone in one of his own dispatches. The instructions 
of the Governor-General v/erc, to require the Peshwa to close at once 
all foreign correspondence, dismiss all vakeels, acknowledge his com- 
plete dependence upon British power, coupled with tbe surrender of 
all claim to the titular headship of the Marrhatta Stat«. It further 
insisted on the surrender of territory for the support of the military 
contingent to which he was bound, and called on him to acknowledge 
on the face of the treaty his belief in the guilt of Trimbukjee. These 
were certainly hard terms, though none of tbem could be impugned 
as not justifiable by particular acts. It may be added, that these 
humiliating conditions seem inconsistent with the desire to maintain 
him as the head of the State, and were sure to bring forth bitter fruit, 
unless stringent precautions were taken against his renewed hostility. 

Mr. Elphinstone was instructed to make these demands in the event 

of no sincere eflbrts having been made to arrest Trimbukjee. The 

propriety of announcing them to the prince at the moment he had 

promised concession seems to have struck Mr. Elphinstone as more 
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position of MlniMer and is^nrnlautj be limtin^i^liG*! libnaelf by an 
exeasslvt^ ilovutioii to his interesti^, while he fvarkrd tm fa in pii«iitDii4 
ami foibles m ho plerised. '^ShoaM my muster onler me^ I wi>iaJ4 
kiU ncow," he siiid *jtj mi e occasion to Mr« El|.»UiiiBtoiie— »u ex(»r«8iion 
of servility »«ti jiroftinity whicli could not be exeeedtsd* 

TUe state t*f India at this time (1815) a<iord«d an ample M*^ (nt 
hh mUdiipvoiJ^ activity. Although thn British Govcrnnjcml had ht»m 
umiipelied, in tho nxmsc of nriier, to tiik^^ a part in the ititi*rufLl tifll^tl* 
of the? INjouu Stato, its extrrnal relations Imd ocit betm coatrollud lu 
tha fall eJ£t<^ut thai we ^fire t!utitled to demand by tbu Tr*?aty ^f 
Bageein* Mirtistcrs from all tliu principal Htatv^ of Indb rjrrntirtin.**] 
to resido at tlip (Vnirt, and a cansidc^raldp aimiitut of t^orn 'ct 

was C4j.rricd on that did not pa45« mider tht* oyt* of th« Rnti^li ' uL 

This laxity would apprstir to hure ftnton from the number of peL^utiianr 
queuiioofi tlmt remained oiifstanding heiweeu th€» Peshwa und the 
neigliUouiing governmont* of Hyderabad and Bar*itl*i, iilach tiimli» it 
difHciilt to close at tmc<^ all external and political corrcKpondfrnrff, Nor 
dfd It amtn to bo of any political ipiporfanoo to insiat on a fccttlcnifnit, 
throngh Britiddi arbitnition, eo long ii5i thonvwits a disposition on tbo 
part of the native statt^e to Byltlo tbtr«e umtterw thinjiadlvtia* Tli© 
negotiations t'onne<5ted with the duima oa IJarnda atTordcd a hurtiiJiSM 
oceuptitton to the Peahwa, giives room for eorre^poudetioo, lut«feliiMig«i 
of mli^ions, and poetponed tbo tiiot.^ wben thcdc »oure6!^ uf inirij^uwi 
woro to bo finally clottod. When, however, onr rov©p«ef m Nt*{iiil 
md the nnjvcttled state of India f^ve ooiimg^ and eontid^noc Ui Uio 
anomii'fe! of BritiBh rulo, the opportnnity wiw »eiacd upon by Trinibrjkjw! 
to enlarge hi« mauterV torrt'apondcntu^ unci intrigiici*, sind pn! forward 
claim* in consistent with the portion of wubordinato Jtllinne© tit II19 
British dovornnient Matters wero rapidly ajriving at a prUin tLiil 
ina»t bavo compelled tbo Eritisb Governniont t« annuint} a lonn t\£ 
iTfion^ and Mr, Klphinstt»iie wa?i preparing for this, whun ihr cri^i* 
tWMM brongbt 013, in a. mofit unlooked-for mannor, by ibo horriUo 
transaetion I am now about to relate. 

There is no part of Indian history on wliiioh eo foil a light hmn 
tieon tbrowni aia tho murder of the uufortiinate Shaetrt**? and tho 
important e%'®nis which fol]ow<)d. Oar enWqueut eoimnout of I bo 
country garo us eonroesi of infornirition which wore improved hy tK« 
local inquiries of Omist Duff, and wo can tmco the nndcrcufrent of 
intrigue by the light of subttequcnt knowledge, and with nid* that 
Mr. ElphinUonc did not po*i«e8« till afterwards. Tbo Bhiutrco ^tne 
to Poona, M the envoy of tho Uaroda government, to endeavour tti 
bring iQ a «cttlc<inttii the peenaiary questions to which I hftvc* already 
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seventy miles distant. From a letter of Malcolm's, published in bis 
Life, it would appear that he started on this expedition predisposed 
to regard the late conduct of the Peshwa as a temporary aberration, 
the result of evil councillors, from which he was already recalled by 
the penalties that he had suffered. In this good motive he would 
be encouraged (as Sir John thought) by the language of an old 
friend, by the hope of regaining the favour of the British Government, 
and something of the power ho had lately lost. When, therefore, in 
the interview which followed, the same profusion of protestation and 
argument which had proved iuefTective in convincing Mr. Elphin- 
stone was again employed, tliey were received by one too ready to 
believe and to trust ; and to such excess did he carry this feeling of 
confidence, that he ur^ed on Mr. Elphinstone, when he returned to 
Poena, not to allow his suspicions of the conduct of Bajee Rao to 
interfere with the military plans of the Government, by retaining so 
large a force to guard against Bajee Rao's designs. Thus appealed to, 
the chivalrous spirit of Mr. Elphinstone gave an unwilling assent, 
and the greater part of the troops that held a military occupation of 
the Peshwa's country were allowed to advance to the north, and take 
a part in the general campaign, while the protection of this important 
post was left to three weak battalions of sepoys. By this rash pro- 
ceeding Bajee Rao gained more than he could have hoped for ; and 
he instantly commenced to take advantage of the opportunity, by 
levying troops and calling in his feudatories. They began to collect 
in overwhelming numbers at Poena, while to all remonstrances 
addressed to him from the British Resident, he had the ready reply 
that he was only complying with Malcolm's advice to show his 
devotion to the British Government by aiding in the extinction of the 
Pindarries. 

The first signs of approaching hostility are rarely indicated by the 
language of a Court or a diplomatic agent. In the present case the 
professions of the Prince and his ministers were belied by the conduct 
of the armed multitudes who knew well the object for which they 
were assembled, and closed round the British cantonment, evincing 
their hostile intent by a thousand acts of insult and defiance. These 
demonstrations reached their hei/?ht during the festival of the Dussera, 
on the 19th October. A great military display took place, which 
was attended by the Resident and the British troops. The marked 
slight with which the former was treated by the Peshwa encouraged 
the Marrhattas to make an oj)Cu display of hostility. A large body 
of their cavalry charged directly down upon the British position, 
wheeling off as they approached, as if to show how completely the 
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latter were at tho mercy of the large force by which they were 
surrounded. 

The position of the British troops was one of nnqnestioned peril. 
The cantonment had been placed in the immediate vicinity of the 
city, by Sir A. Wellesley, for the purposes of defence, and for this it 
was well adapted ; but it was surrounded by enclosures in which 
discipline loses half its advantage over irregular forces, and from the 
close proximity of the Peshwa's army an attack might have been 
made without a moment's warning. The position, too, favoured the 
attempts to corrupt the fidelity of the sepoys. These were now almost 
openly employed, and daily brought to the knowledge of their officers 
by the statements of the sepoys themselves. The circumstance that 
the families of many of the sepoys were at the mercy of the Marrhatta 
Government, gave to these attempts an importance which alarmed 
even those who had the highest confidence in their fidelity. 

To withdraw tho troops from their dangerous position was to 
provoke the hostility for which the Court was preparing ; but every 
precaution was taken short of the commencement of the struggle that 
was inevitable, and in which Mr. Elphinstone's eager spirit was now 
anxious to anticipate tho attack of tho enemy. Intelligence was sent 
to hasten the arrival of a European regiment fnnn Bombay; and 
Sir Lionel Smith, who commanded the subsidiary force, was asked to 
send back a light battalion to the old cantonment, thirty miles north 
of Poona, and was further warned to regard any interruption of 
communication as evidence of the outbreak of war, and in that case 
to march back to Poona. 

A crisis was now at hand, where judgment and knowledge of 
character are of as much value as the highest energy and resolve. 
The picture which is drawn by Grant Duff of the doubts of one 
eventful night, when he stood alone with Mr. Elphinstone, and 
listened to the din of preparation that came from tho city, will be 
read with great interest. 

" For several nights the Peshwa and his advisors had deliberated 
on the advantage of surprising tho troops before the arrival of the 
European regiment ; and for this ])urpose, on the 28th October, their 
guns were yoked, their horses saddled^ and their infantry in readiness. 
This intelligence was brought to Mr. Elphinstone a little before 
midnight of the 28th, and for a moment it became a question whether 
self- defence, under all circumstances, did not require that the attacV 
should be anticipated. It was an hour of anxiety; the Brit** 
cantonment and tho Residency were perfectly still, and the inhabito'*** 
slept in the complete repose inspired by confidence in that proft*^* 
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peace to which they had been long accustomed ; but in the Peshwa's 
camp, south of the town, all was noise and uproar. Mr. Elphinstone 
had as yet betrayed no suspicion of the Peshwa's treachery, and, as 
he now stood listening on the terrace, he probably thought that in 
thus exposing the troops to be cut off without* even the satisfaction 
of dying with their arms in their hands, he had followed the system 
of confidence so strongly recommended to a culpable extremity ; but 
other motives influenced his conduct at this important moment. He 
was aware how little faith the other Marrhatta princes placed in 
Bajee Rao, and that Scindia, who knew him well, would hesitate to 
engage in hostilities until the Peshwa had fairly committed himself. 
Apprized of the Governor-GeneraVs secret plans and his intended 
movements on Gwalior, which many circumstances might have con- 
curred to postpone, Mr. Elphinstone had studiously avoided every 
appearance which might affect the negotiations in Hindostan, or by 
any preparation and apparent alarm on his part give Scindia's secret 
emissaries at Poena reason to believe that war was inevitable. To 
have sent to the cantonment at that hour would have occasioned 
considerable stir ; and in the meantime, by the report of the spies, 
the Peshwa was evidently deliberating, the din in the city was dying 
away, the night was passing, and the motive which had hitherto 
prevented preparation determined Mr. Elphinstone to defer it some 
hours longer. Major J. A. Wilson, the officer in command of the 
European regiment on its march from Bombay, had already been 
made acquainted with the critical state of affairs, and was hastening 
forward." 

By his hesitation on this occasion, Bajee Rao unquestionably lost 
the last opportunity of striking an effective blow against British 
power. The character of this weak prince was probably better 
known to Mr. Elphinstone than to himself. His confession of his 
physical incapacity to be a warrior fell short of the reality. The 
motives which led him to postpone the attack became afterwards 
known, when his government was subverted. He relied to the last 
on the success of the efforts to corrupt the sepoys, and promised him- 
self an easy victory without the trial of a conflict ; but the weakness 
which prompted this policy of procrastination was well known to 
Mr. Elphinstone, and formed one of the elements in his calculations 
when he consented to two more days of uncertainty. 

The day which followed this council was passed in the usual 
messages and remonstrances. On the afternoon of the 30th October, 
the British battalion marched into the cantonment, and Mr. Elphin- 
stone hesitated no longer to order the withdrawal of the whole force 
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to ft well cJiosan position, four miles from the city; an uct wlileli 
|i&rbiea tmderstood lia a preparation fur war. Thh seasonal*]© rcili- 
forct3i»ecti, unci the a><l<litional security we obtained by tbfi f utsitiDH of 
the troopa, put an end ta tUo raotirca ivhlnh moAv. Mr. Kl|tluniiU}iie 
auger to commuDcc liiHtilitiesj and ho. now calmly awuiifld tiin nltneki 
Icnawin^ the moral iitiportaDce which bcl<mg«$ to the fact of not 
appearing to be the tiggreaeor in such ii pmiBkt. In ptrntutince uf Ulii 
policy he etill retained bis dangerous position nt the* Hi5Bidoory^ and in 
cbsL^ proximity to the city, supported only by a slendi^r cuard <tf 
fiop^ys. HumQura were rife of intended nasaiai nation, and would 
appear to have been well founded] bat a high-mi ndod man wat ooi 10 
bo swayed by such fears, and the generosity of hii nutura prompted 
biiu to disbelieve thcni,* 

Orders were mean while J^cnt to hasten the arrival of the baitalioii 
at Soroor, thirty niilcei dUtant« and the Peshwa, oti thn oibi*r iuisd, 
added to his forces by thts daily arrival of new troojw. At IfiO^^th, im 
the morniug of the 5th, tin insolent mef*aago roached the Ri»idetf1 
demanding the meaJiiiig of our prepariitiong, and calliiig upon him to 
send away the Enropean regiment that had lately arrived. This wqa 
woll tmdeiBtood as a declamtion of war, and the party at Uia 
Ke^iideiicy had barely time to jnonnt their horses and retire, when tbt 
advuutH) of the Pe&hwa'fl army, uow pouring from i\m city miitl its 
neighhuuHiood in every direction, sbowcKl that the [oig tSfWOtai 
coaflict wajn at hand. 

To fciKc and destroy tlic Residency was thw first aot of thp eomy. 
As no preparations eonld under thec]rcun:tirtancujibeiiiado far %mMtU 
evat^uatiou. all Mr. Etphin«tone'B |>aper^ and a valnabln Itbmfy riiafiiil 
in the general dcatruclion* So complete waa it, that Mr. FJpliinftiinir 
nsporting thc^e events to Bir Evan Nepean, playfully rymarks ^ I bog 
you will exenHc this wrawl ; but all my writing implotnt'utfl with cmiy- 
thing I bave^ except the clothes on my hack, form j*art of tho Umm of i 
the lioaidency; wliioh i.s now* etnoking in §ight/* 

Mr, Elphin«toii<^*0 experienco in Harrhatta warfaro jpve an 
oathority to his advico, independcTit of that which it dimved fnitn liw 
pi>^itio» m ricgident, which enabled bim to direct tbt morihtunlft nC 
the troofw. Colonel Burr, who <5omniaud6d Ibo troopsi^ a gmllaat aid 
floldiur, but half crippled hy a paralytic aireotion, witbed tu talc* ttp m 
defend vf} position, but Mr, Klphinptoiie, who urged cm all Ilia 
importance of being forward to meet a Matriiatta foe, ord^rod Ul 
iuatast attack^ and tbi« hold cuunaid wm dceintvc of the day. 
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I mast hero again borrow the picturesque description of the scene 
which presented itself to the party retiring from the Residency, from 
the narrative of Grant Duff, whose History, tedious while carrying us 
through all the windings of Marrhatta intrigues, rises into animation 
while describing the scenes in which he took a part. 

"Wittojee Guckwar had scarcely quitted the Residence, when 
intelligence was brought that the army was moving out on the west 
side of the city. There was a momentary consultation about defending 
the Residency, but it was instantly abandoned as impracticable, and it 
was determined to retire to Khirkee, for which purpose the nature of 
the ground afforded great facility. The river Moola, betwixt the 
Sungum and the village of Khirkee, forms two curves like the letter S 
inverted. The Residency and the village were both on the same side 
of the river, but at the former there was a ford, and near the latter a 
bridge, so that the party by crossing at the ford had the river between 
them and the Peshwa's troops greater part of the way. From the 
Residency no part of the Marrhatta army was visible, excepting 
bodies of infantry, which were assembling along the tops of the 
adjoining heights, with the intention of cutting off the Residency from 
the Camp, and having this object in view, they did not molest indi- 
viduals. On ascending one of the eminences on which they were 
forming, the plain beneath presented at that moment a most imposing 
spectacle. This plain, then covered with grain, terminates on the west 
by a range of small hills ; while on the east it is bounded by the city 
of Poena, and the small hills already partially occupied by the 
infisintry. A mass of cavalry covered nearly the whole extent of it, 
and towards the city endless streams of horsemen were pouring from 
every avenue. Those only who have witnessed the Bore in the Gulf 
of Cambay, and have seen in perfection the approach of that roaring 
tide, can form the exact idea presented to the author at the sight of 
the Peshwa's army. It was towards the afternoon of a very sultry 
day, there was a dead calm, and no sound was heard except the 
rushing, the trampling and neighing of horses, and the rumbling of 
the gun wheels. The effect was heightened by seeing the peaceful 
peasantry flying from their work in the field, the bullocks breaking 
from their yoke, the wild antelopes, startled from sleep, bounding off, 
and then turning for a moment to gaze on this tremendous inun- 
dation which swept all before it, levelled the hedges and standing 
corn, and completely overwhelmed every ordinary barrier as it 
moved." 

Then ensued one of those scenes we are so familiar with in 
Indian history. The sepoy battalions who Lai resisted the attempts 
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to corrupt them,^ now supported by the presence of British troops 
and led by British officers, advanced with alacrity to meet the 
coming host, and added to the list of triumphs of discipline Ov'er 
irregular forces however apparently overwhelming. The affair 
which followed scarcely amounted to a general engagement. The 
Marrhatta horse overlapped the British troops, and a bold attempt 
was made by a large mass of them to destroy a sepoy regiment 
that had advanced too eagerly beyond its supports. It is said that 
at this critical moment the Peshwa, true to his character, sent an 
order to recall his instructions to begin the engagement; but Gokla, 
who commanded the army, a sanguine and impetuous chief, sus- 
pecting the nature of the message that was approaching, instantly 
ordered a battery to open fire, and precipitated the collision which 
was now inevitable. The sepoys stood firm, and had almost repelled 
the cavalry attack before any of the British troops could be bronght 
into action. Whereupon the vast array of the Marrhattas, foiled in 
this attempt and daunted at the steady advance of the British line, 
fell back to their old position, and the little army which had gained a 
victory, the importance of which was not to be measured by the losses 
sustained on either side, remained master of the field, and again took 
up their post at Khirkce. 

I think it unnecessary to enter upon the question which has been 
raised elsewhere as to the share taken by Mr. Elphinstone in the 
disposition of the troops during the action. His position as Resident 
gave him the control over the troops, and his experience gave an 
authority to his advice, when ho directed the commencement of 
hostilities ; his counsel therefore to assume the ofi^ensive amounted 
almost to a command ;^ but it is not necessary for Mr. Elphinstone's 
reputation to suppose that he interfered with the movement of the 
troops on the field of battle. There was no rivalry at the time, nor 
need there be now. Colonel Burr, in his report on the action, acknow- 
ledges the obligation he is under for the advice of the Resident on that 
occasion, and many years afterwards I received from Mr. Elphinstone 
himself a description of some of the principal incidents in the engage- 
ment. From his account of the gallantry and energy of the crippled 
old soldier who commanded, one would have supposed that Colonel 
Burr, and not Mr. Elphinstone, was the hero of that day. 

» The Marrhattas in Captain Forcrs battalion deserted, but tliia foree 
belonged to the Peshwa's own contingent. It is mentioned by Grant Duff, with 
2)ridc, that not a single sepoy of the regular service left his colours. 

2 Colonel ])urr, in his Report, says that the Resident sent a requsitioD to 
bim to move out and attack the Marrhattas. 
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I must rapidly pass over to events which followed. 

When General Smith joined the force at Khirkee, he found every • 
preparation for resistance on the part of the Marrhattas. They 
occupied a position of considerable strength; but after their repulse 
on the 5th, it will not be a matter of surprise that they shrunk - from 
a conflict with the strong British force now preparing for an attack, 
and after a slender show of resistance on the passage of the river 
in the front of the British army, the Peshwa abandoned his capital 
for ever. The campaign which followed, though it lasted for several 
months, consisted, from its commencement to its close, in the pursuit 
of a foe whose skill was shown iu the doubling and winding by which 
he evaded the chase of the large force that was employed against 
him. 

Early in the retreat, the Marrhatta host came suddenly upon a 
single sepoy battalion supported only by two field pieces; and the 
stubbornnessVith which this handful of men resisted, and repelled the 
whole array of the Marrhattas, contributed in no small degree to the 
political success of the policy of the Government. 

Two other important events must be mentioned before I close 
this portion of my narrative. The dominions of the Peshwa em- 
braced the mountain range which divides the slender strij) of territory 
on the west coast from the rest of the Indian peninsula, and the 
territory thus naturally strong was formidable from the fortresses 
with which it abounded. The same motives which led Mr. Elphin- 
stone to endeavour to hasten a crisis when he had to deal only with 
the marauding expedition of Trimbukjee, led him to urge the employ- 
ment of a portion of our troops in attacking some of the forts, instead 
of wasting our energies in a never-ending still -beginning pursuit. 
In accordance with this advice, the fort of Sattara, the ancient 
stronghold of the founder of the Marrhatta power, was attacked, and 
fell after a mere show of resistance ; and the moment was considered 
propitious to issue a proclamation which, under instructions from the 
Government, Mr. Elphinstone had lately prepared, pronouncing the 
downfall of the empire of the Peshwa, the assumption of the greater 
part of his territory by the British Government, and the elevation of 
the Sattara family, the descendants of Sevajee, to the government of 
a reserved portion of the dominions of his ancestor. The battle of 
Ashtee closed the campaign. General Smith surprised the Peshwa's 
camp ; in a short struggle of cavalry, Gokla, the sole remaining prop 
of an almost desperate cause was killed ; and the Sattara family were 
released from their dependence on the Peshwa, to bo placed on the 
dependent throne prepared for them. The now fallen Prince^ whoso 
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cause was regarded as hopeless lu Lis own camp^ and abandoned 
by the Marrhattas generally, retired from his dominions, surrendered 
finally to Sir John Malcolm, and passed the rest of his days in 
obscurity in the neighbourhood of Cawn2)ore. 

This chapter in Indian history may be said to have been con- 
tinued in our own day, when the adopted son of the Peshwa, the 
infamous Nana Sahib, took a part in the horrid acts of massacre at 
Cawnporc. 

I cannot more approi)riately close this portion of my narrative 
than in quoting the graceful terms in which Mr. Canning, in moying 
the vote of thanks to the Governor-General and the army for their 
services in the Piudarry war, comments on the important part which 
Mr. Elphinstone played on this occasion : — 

" While the campaign was proceeding thus successfully against 
those whom Lord Ilai^tings had taken into account as probable 
enemies, their number was unexpectedly increased by the addition of 
the Peshwa, the executive head of the Marrhatta empire, who sud- 
denly broke the ties which bound him (as has been seeu) in the 
strictest amity to the British Government. Even Sir John Malcolm, 
better qualified perhaps than any other person to fathom the designi 
and estimate the sincerity of the native powers, had becu bo fu 
imposed upon, in an interview with that Princo at Poona^ as to 
express to Lord Htistings his perfect conviction that the friendly 
professions of the Peshwa deserved entire confidence. In the midst 
of this unsuspecting traquillity, at a moment now known to have 
been concerted with other Marrhatta chieftains, the Peshwa mam* 
fcsted his real intentions by an unprovoked attack upon the Residency 
(the house of the British RosidcMit) at Poena. Mr. Elphinstone 
(a name distiiigui.shed in the literature as well as the politics of the 
East) exhibitetl, on that trying occasion, military courage and skill 
which, though valuable accos.snrics to diplomatic talents, wo arc not 
entitled to require as necessary (lualiruMtion.s for civil employment. 
On that, antl not on that occa»«ion only, but on many others in the 
course of this sin^riilar campaign, Mr. KIpliinstone displayed talents 
an«l resources, which wtuild have rendered him no mean general 
in a country whore generals are of no moan e.Kcellenco and rcputa- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COMMISSIONER OF THE CONQUERED PROVINCE, 

1817—1819. 

Witli the conquest of tbe Pesliwa's territory we commence a new 
chapter in our narrative. We have now to follow Mr. Elphinstone's 
career as an administrator and governor j and the change requires 
some departure from the plan on which his public services have 
been hitherto detailed. It would have been easy to compile a 
narrative by copious extracts from his public despatches ; but clear 
and able as they are^ they would have scarcely repaid the reader for 
the labour of following the intrigues of a Marrhatta court. The 
papers relating to Mr. Elphinstone's administrative labours are of 
another kind^ and abound in broad and general views of policy, which 
can only be properly studied in the writer's own words, and I shall 
make no apology for the introduction of some full extracts from these 
documents, and especially from his report to the Government on the 
principles of his settlement of the territory that fell into British 
hands. 

No sooner was the rupture with Bajee Rao known at head-quarters, 
than Lord Hastings, with a promptitude which would seem to have 
anticipated the event, decided on the extinction of the Peshwa's 
authority, and the perpetual exclusion of Bajee Rao and his family 
from any influence or dominion. Mr. Elphinstone had carefully 
avoided every step which might commit the Government to any par- 
ticular course, and had even suggested the possibility of reinstating 
the Peshwa in a portion of his dominions, if it were considered 
politically expedient ; recommending, however, that in that case he 
should be subjected to such restraint on all his actions as would have 
left him only a nominal sovereignty. The policy of substituting other 
members of the family for Bajee Rao was likewise brought under 
consideration, without the expression of a preference for either of the 
plans ; but Lord Hastings, who was strongly impressed with the 
danger of reviving in any form an authority so influential with the 
Marrhattas as that of the Peshwa, and whose views pointed to 
conquest, scut instructions to Mr. Elphinstone on the 15th of December, 
1817, announcing the annexation of the territory, and the exclusion 
of Bajee Rao from sovereign authority ; but leaving a large latitude 
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with Mr. El]>hInstone as to the terms to be conceded to the diflerent 
Jageordars, and especially to the Sattara family. As sole Com- 
missioner for the settlement and administration of this territory, he 
was invested with full authority over all the civil and military offioeis 
employed in it. 

. This settlement has been the subject of deserved eulogy ; his 
success in conciliating the Marrhattas to the new order of things has 
been repeatedly dwelt upon. It would, however, convey an imperfect 
view of the grounds of this success, if we attributed it solely to so 
ordinary an expedient as a policy of conciliation and concession to 
powerful and influential classes. Mr. Elphinstone felt that the diffi- 
culties of his task would commence when the conquest was achieved, 
and would probably increase in proportion as the military subjugation 
was complete. 

To settle the country — Le., to bring it under British dominion — 
was a comparatively easy task. The remarkable i)rogress of Munio 
in the southern Marrhatta territory, who, with a handful of troops, — 
amounting at its commencement to only three companies of sepoys 
and a few field-pieces — invaded a country abounding in forts, conquered 
a province, collected the revenue, and established a civil govemmenti 
showed how complete was the overthrow of the Peshwa's authority, 
and the reputation of the British arms. 

The only immediate difficulties to be apprehended in the settlement, 
arose from the influence of the religious and military classes. The 
Peshwa was a Brahmin, and, from policy and superstition, had 
encouraged his order with lavish doles and grants of land ; while by 
placing them in every public oflice, he had left his territory crowded with 
an intriguing and fanatic class, necessarily antagonistic to British mle. 
To conciliate them to the new Government by the recognition of the 
grants and pensions they received from the former Government, was 
an act not merely of policy, but of necessity. In his anxiety to make 
known the views of his Government, he followed up the announcement 
of its intentions conveyed in his proclamation, by a personal visit to a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage, the resort of the most influential of the 
sacred class. Ho then took occasion to address an assembly of thia 
religious order, and renewed the assurance of the security of their 
grants and endowments. These assurances were again repeated at 
Poena, when presents were distributed, as a sort of temporary com- 
pensation for the lavishness of the Peshwa*s grants. If they wen 
encouraged to believe that these acts proceeded from timidity or 8ape^ 
stition, they were soon .undeceived. A conspiracy was detected 
headed by Brahmins and the most desperate of the military dap 
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having for its object the mnrder of tho Europeans at Poena and 
Sattara, and tlio rovival of Marrliatta power. It was met with 
promptitude, and Mr. Elpliinstonc, who never hesitated to assume 
any responsibility when he thought the public service required it, 
ordered the rin/jfleaders to be punished in Marrhatta fai<hion, by 
being blown from the cannon's mouth, remarking at the time that the 
punishment contained the best elements of capital punishment, pain- 
less to the criminal; and terrible to the beholder. The act, however, 
was then an innovation in British India ; and Sir Evan Nepean, the 
Oovemor of Bombay, wrote to Mr. Elphinstone, advising him strongly 
to ask for an act of indemnity. This counsel was indignantly rejected. 
*' If I have done wrong," said Mr. Elphinstone to his friends, " I ought 
to be punished ; if I have done right, I don't want any act of indem- 
nity." ■ We are significantly told by the historian, that this terrible 
example had the effect of preventing any similar attempts on the part 
of this intriguing order. 

Far greater iuterest attached to the settlement with the military 
chiefs. Few of them held Jageers of an extent to cause uneasiness 
to the Government, but they were numerous and strong in the posses- 
sion of hill forts, and in the difficulty of their country. Mr. Elphin- 
stone snggested some concessions to a class whom it was unwise to 
drive to desperation ; the views of the Government were carried out 
by him with a liberality that produced lasting effects. The expressive 
terms in which Grant Duff concludes his history merit a place in this 
narrative : — 

" Thus was comjdeted, under the directions of the Honourable 
Moantstuart Elphinstone, this important change in tbe government 
of the Marrhatta country. The Iil)erality of the settlement authorized 
by the Marquis of Hastings far exceeded the expectations of the 
people, and more was in consequence done for the tranquillity of the 
Deccan in eighteen months than had ever followed a revolution in 
that disturbed country after a period of many years. The name of 
Elphinstone was deservedly associated with the acts of the British 
Government, and the memory of benefits conferred by him on the inha- 
bitants of Maharashtra will probably survive future revolutions, and will 
do much in the meantime to preserve the existence of British India." 

These were not idle expressions, for the name of Elphinstone was 
a powerful aid to his kinsman and successor in the government of 
Bombay during the fiery ordeal of 1857. Lord Elphinstone dwelt 
much on this to me in an inter\'iew I had with him shortly before his 
decease, and he pointed to a pile of letters he had received from the 
' Tbis anecdote wta communicated to me by Mr. John Warden. 
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Marrhatta chiefs of tho Dcccan when the death of their benefactor 
became known. 

But what was the key to this success ? It will bo interesting to 
trace, because it is not merely illustrative of the character and poli- 
tical views of Mr. Elphinstone, but it even has its bearing on the 
present day. It may be studied in the interesting stato paper to 
which I shall now refer. 

His report, which forms a volume, and was printed and circulated 
as such, gives a detailed account of the provinces comprised in the 
. Peshwa's government, with tho different subject-races and their 
characteristics ; it then gives an outline of Marrhatta history, an 
account of the Peshwa's family and the constitution of the govern- 
ment, and proceeds to pass in review the whole system of administra- 
tion, revenue and judicial, pursued by the Marrhattas, as a necessary 
preliminary to Mr. Elpliinstone's own propositions. The pervading 
s])irit of this able state paper is one of moderation and caution in its 
suggestions — a caution springing not merely from his impression of 
the political difficulties attending this conquest, but from those which 
arc inherent in tho attempt to introduco European principles of 
administration in Eastern nations. 

Doubts have occurred to some of the ablest of our administrators 
how far British rule has been ultimately beneficial to the people sub- 
ject to it. It ban given to India the inestimable blessing of peace, 
restored order, and checked the rapine that wasted its provinces ; bnt 
the attempt to administer justice between mnn and man, to protect 
life and property, and oven to establish fixed principles of revenue 
administration, have in many cases been attended with such lamentable 
failures, as- to constitute a scandal to our Government. Mr. Elphin- 
stone had constantly before his mind the remarkable exposure of 
our system in the oldest and most settled of our provinces in the 
famous Fifth Report of 1S12 ; and nowhere can we find such an admi* 
rable comparison between the evils which prevail in our own and in 
the government of native sovereigns, as in the review from which I 
am about to quote. It traces vividly and clearly the compensation 
which the inhabitants enjoyed under their own government before it 
proceeds to decide on the principles on which our future administration 
was to be founded. 

Starting from the same assumption as Sir Thomas Munro, that 
there was something in the native system that would bear a com- 
parison with our own, and which was suited to the manners and habits 
of the i>eople, he proposes to act on the simple principle, that any 
change introduced should bo as slight and gradual as possible. 
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In pnnuance of those views, ho proposed to maintain the feudal 
chiefs in much of their fonncr authority, and oven when they are 
brought more directly untler our administration, he suggestd tliat 
they should retain considerable power and influence. The head of the 
Sattara family had a certain territory assigned to him, over which he 
was to exercise a sovereign authority. This arrangement was pro- 
posed, not merely for the purpose of giving employment to influential 
classes, who would not find a place under our administration, but for 
the conciliation of the Marrhattas generally to the new order of things, 
by maintaining an old family and court. In the provinces that were 
brought under our direct administration, a simple form of government 
was established, and as much of the native system as was compatible 
with our own. 

It is time that I should give some extracts from the report. The 
following refers to the position which the Jageerdars, whose land was 
not included in the Sattara territory, were to hold under our adminis- 
tration. This class is thus described : — 

" The great Sirdars are a more important class; they are not, like 
the chiefs of a Mahomedan Government, foreigners to tlie people, nor 
are they raised by the prince to fall when his support is withdrawn. 
They are of the same nation and religion with the people, and the des- 
cendants of those who have been their leaders since they rose to inde- 
pendence. Their landed possessions also give an extent and a 
permanence to their influence not usual in the countries we have before 
subdued.** 

In another passage he recommends the following arrangements : — 

" The greater Jageerdars, to whom their personal lands are now 
to be restored, ought, I think, during life to bo left in charge of the 
police^ in those villages at least which are near their re^iidence ; but 
they ought to be apprised that they are not to inflict punishment on 
serious offences, but to send the oflender to the Collector. All commu- 
nications with them should be made by the Collector himself, even 
when complaints are brought against them, and no judgment should bo 
pronounced on their ofiences but by the Commissioner. The lower 
order ought perhaps to be put in charge of the police of their villages 
for the sake of efliciency, though it is not otherwise necessary. In all 
these case.0, except the southern Jageerdars, the regular police ought 
to be allowed a concurrent jurisdiction in the lands of all Jageerdars. 
The offences of the lower order of Jageerdars may be tried by the 
Collector, but not without previous reference to the Commissioner. 
The same rule ought, I conceive, to apply to all serious complaints 
against people of rank ; mere trifling complaints and civil suits ought 
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to be carried on by Punchayets, or by tbe proper Earopean officers ; 
bat in all these cases the forms of civility usual among men of rank 
ought to be substituted for the summons and orders of Court usual in 
settled countries. Everything in this country is provisional, and may 
l>c altered when found inconvenient; but I would, if possible, maintain 
most of these proposed indulgences during the life of the present 
generation. Afterwards, all that produce real inequality may be 
removed, but inequality of forms must be maintained as long as we 
wish to preserve inequality of ranks, unless the natives should become 
sufficiently enlightened to view these matters as we do in England. At 
present a violent change would bo felt as oppressive by the upper 
classes, and disapproved as unusual even by the lower." 

The proposal to maintain a privileged class is so opposed to 
received principles of judicial administration that I may briefly refer 
to its subsequent history. To have separate Courts for the adjudica- 
tion of questions where men of rank are concerned is revolting to 
English notions, but nothing can be more true than the position of 
Mr. Elphinstone, that equality of all classes before the law has shocked 
natives as much perhaps as any part of our system of government. Of 
this, if necessary, abundant evidence could be adduced. How strongly 
he felt on this subject will appear from the extract which follows. The 
letter from which I quote was addressed to Metcalfe, then one of the 
Secretaries to the Supreme Government, and reports specially on the 
Putwurdun family. The language is prophetic : — 

** I am induced to enter so fully into these subjects by my sense of 
the importance of preserving the privileges of chiefs whoso friendship 
we have acknowledged, as well as to show how much is gained hy 
attachment to our Government, and for the general advantage of having 
some portion of the old nobility flourishing and contented. I likewise 
believe that in addition to tho real difficulties of avoiding disputes 
with chiefs of this description, there arises, when their former situation 
and the nature of their claims come to be a little known, a disposition 
to regard them as useless encumbrances on the revenue, and obstruc- 
tions to tho course of the regulations, and to consider it as desirable 
that their lands should be resumed. From such a disposition, and 
even from the lapse of time, the letter of the present engagements may 
be remembered when the manner in which it was proposed to enforce 
them is forgotten ; to guard against which, I would venture to suggest 
that anyexplanations which the most noble the Governor-General may 
think necessary for preserving the spirit of the agreements should be 
communicated, as permanent rules, for the guidance of the GoveminoDt 
under which the chiefs are severally to be placed, and that this/prin- 
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ciple should be extended to the whole of the Jagheerdars who are left 
in possession of their lands." 

Mr. Elphinstone*s subsequent position as Goycruor of Bombay 
enabled him to give effect to his views. So long as the territory was 
administered by officers with large discretionary authority, it was 
easy to maintain the exceptional position of these feudatories ; but 
alarm was early taken on their part, lest they should be subjected 
to the jurisdiction of the much dreaded Adawluts, and in 1822, 
Mr. Elphinstone, on a visit to the Deccan, was besieged by their 
remonstrances against the establishment of some judicial officers in 
that country, a step which they thought betokened the final esta- 
blishment of English courts of law. They contended that to make 
them subject to such a judicature would be in violation of the 
pledges conveyed in his proclamation on the fall of the Peshwa's 
government, by which all the privileges enjoyed under the Marrhatta 
government were guaranteed. To make them over to the Adawluts 
would, they contended, involve them in hopeless ruin. These remon- 
strances had their weight, and a special officer was appointed as 
agent for the sirdars, with an appeal only to the Governor in Council, 
and one of the last acts of Mr. Elphinstone's Government was to 
provide for this peculiar system in the regulation which brought the 
Peshwa*s territory more directly under the system of admiuietr^ 
tion that prevailed in the other provinces. These chiefs are then 
classed according to their rank and the estimation in which they 
were held under the former Government, and exempted from the 
immediate jurisdiction of the civil courts; an appeal being allowed 
from the agent who adjudicated on such questions, to the Governor in 
Council, in regard to those of the highest rank, and to the Sudder 
Dewanee as regards inferior chiefs. The system thus established had 
the advantage of the support of Mr. Elphinstonc^s successor and 
fellow-labourer. Sir J. Malcolm, who shared in those views, and it 
acquired a stability that it could not have otherwise attained. 

Malcolm's testimony to the popularity of this system with all 
classes is very striking. It is contained in a minute of the 30th of 
November, 1830, in which he enters largely into the policy of 
maintaining these privileged classes. He contends " that there is 
nothing in the new code that creates inconvenience or embarrassment 
from the existence or extension of the privileged classes of the 
Deccan. I can confidently state that during my whole experience in 
India, I have known no institution so prized by those who enjoy its 
exemptions, or more gratifying to the whole people among whom it 
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was established. It is recognised by the lowest orders as a conoession 
in forms to those whom they deem their superiors, and as snch is 
reccive<l as a boon by the community, who, from their condition, 
neither understand nor appreciate those unyielding forms that deny 
alike advantages of birth and the claims of rank and service." He 
proceeds to contend that those inequalities belong to all governments^ 
and are not unknown to that of Great Britain, quoting in snpport of 
his position the privileges of peers, members of parliament, judges^ 
and clergy. 

To those who may be surprised at the establishment of such an 
anomaly as a different system of jurisdiction for different olaases of 
society, I would only remark that it is not more anomalons than the 
separate judicature provided for another privileged class, viz., the 
British residents in India. The existence of such anomalies is^ after 
all, chiefly to be vindicated on the ground of the low reputation of the 
courts of local judicature established through British territory. An 
amusing instance was once given me by Mr. Elphinstone, illustrative 
of the dread with which the Adawluts were regarded by natives at the 
beginning of the century. During the progress of our conquests in 
the North-West, the inhabitants were observed flying in considerable 
numbers from the territory we had acquired. "Is Lord Lake coniingr 
was the ea;i;er enquiry. " No !*' was the reply, " The Adawlut is 
coming, which is ten times worse." 

To return to our extracts from the Report. The following passage 
is long, but it will not bear abridgment. It gives his comparison 
between the Marrhatta administration and our own, and adds some 
general remarks on the principles of our Government. The recom- 
mendation at the close to encourage the nse of arms has a pecoliar 
significance at the present time : — 

'^ Judging from the impunity with which crimes might be com- 
mitted under a system of criminal justice and police snch as has been 
described, we should bo led to fancy the Marrhatta country a complete 
scene of anarchy and violence. No picture, however, could be 
further from the truth. The Reports of the Collectors do not 
represent crimes as particularly numerons : Mr. Chaplin, who has 
the best opportunity of drawing a comparison with our old provinces, 
thinks them rarer here than there. Murder for revenge, generally 
arising cither from jealousy or disputes about landed property, and as 
frequently about village rank, is mentioned as the commonest crime 
amongst the Marrhattas. Arson and cattle stealing, as a means of 
revenging wrongs or extorting justice, are common in the Carna£ib.-# 
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Oang robberies and highway robbery arc common, but are almost 
always committed by Bhecls and other prcilatury tribes, who scarcely 
form a part of society ; and thoy have never, since I have been in 
the country, reaclietl to such a pitch as to bear a moment's com- 
parison with the state of Bengal described in tlie papers laid before 
Parliament. 

** It is of vast importance to ascertain the causes that counteracted 
the corruption and relaxation of the police, and which kept this 
country in a state superior to our oldest po?s.sessions, amidst all the 
abuses and oppressions of a Native Goveninient. The principal 
causes to which the disorders in Bengal have been attributed are the 
over-population, and the consequent degradation and ]msillunimity of 
the people ; the general revolutions of property, in consequence of 
our revenue arrangements, which drove the upper classes to disaflection 
and the lower to desperaticm ; the want of employment to the 
numerous classes, whether military or otherwise, who were maintained 
by the Native Government ; the abolition of the ancient system of 
police, in which, besides the u.sual bad effects of a general change, 
were included the removal of res>ponsibility from the zemindars ; 
the loss of their natural influence, as an instrument of ]x>lice ; the loss 
of the services of the village watchmen, the loss of a hold over that 
class which is naturally di.sposed to plunder, and in some cases the 
necessity to which individuals of it were driven to turn robbers, 
from the resumption of their allowances ; the separation of the 
revenue, magisterial, judicial, and military powers, by which all were 
weakened ; the further weakness of each from the checks imposed 
on it; the delays of trials, the diiBculties of conviction, the in- 
adequacy of punishment, the trouble and expense of prosecuting and 
giving evidence ; the re^jt mints imposed by our maxims on the 
assumption of power by individuals, which, combined with the tlread 
of the Adawlut, discouraged all from exertion in support of the 
police ; the want of an upper class among the natives, which could 
take the lead on such occasions ; and, to conclude, the small number 
of European magistrates who supply the place of the class last 
mentioned, their want of connection and communication with the 
natives, and of knowledge of tlieir languasre and character. 

" The Marrhatta country presents in many respects a complete 
contrast to the above picture. The people are few compared to the 
quantity of arable land ; they are hardy, warlike, and always armed 
till of late years. vThe situation of the lower orders was very com- 
fortable, and that of the upper prosperous. There was abundance of 
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employment in tBe domestic establishments and foreign conquests of 
tlio nation. The ancient system of police was maintained, all the 
powers of the State were united in the same hands, and their vigour 
was not chcckod by any suspicious on the part of the Government 
or any scruples of their own. In cases that threatened the peace of 
society, apprehension was sudden and arbitrary, trial summary, and 
punishment prompt and severe. The innocent might sometimes 
suffer, but the guilty could scarcely ever escape. As the ma^strates 
were natives they readily understood the real state of a case submitted 
to them, and were little retarded by scruples of conscience, so that 
prosecutors and witnesses had not long to wait. In their lax system, 
men knew that if they were right in substance they would not be 
questioned about the fonn ; and perhaps they likewise knew, that if 
they did not protect themselves, they could not always expect 
piotcction from the magistrate, whose business was rather to keep 
down great disorders than to afford assistance in cases that might be 
settled without his aid. The nianilutdars were themselves considerable 
persons, and there were men of property and consideration in every 
neighbourhood — enanidars, jagheerdars, or old ssemindars. These men 
associated with the ranks above and below, and kept up the chain of 
society to the prince ; by this means the higher orders were kept 
informed of the situation of the lower, and as there was scarcely any 
man without a patron, men might be exposed to oppression, but could 
scarcely suffer from neglect. 

" Many of the evils from which this country has hitherto been 
exemj)t, are inseparable from the introduction of a foreign govern- 
ment ; but perhaps the greater may be avoided by proper precautions. 
Many of the upper classes must sink into comparative poverty, and 
many of those who were employed in the court and army must abso- 
lutely lose their bread. Both of these misfortunes happened, to a 
certain extent, in the commcncoment of Hajee Kao's reign ; but as the 
frame of government was entire, the bad effects of these piirtial evils 
were surmounted. Whether we can equally maintain the frame of 
governmont is a (piestion that is yet to be examined. The present 
8y.stem of police, as far as relates to the villages, may be easily kept 
lip ; but 1 doubt whcthor it is enough that the villai^e establishment 
be maintained, and the whole ]uit under a manilutdar. The potail's 
respectability an<l influence in his village must be ke]>t up by allowing 
him some latitutle, both in the oxj>onditure of the village ex|>en8e8, 
and in restraining i»etty disorders within his vilkge. So far from 
^ wishing that it were possible for the European officers to hear all 
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complaiDts on such subjects, I iLink it fortunate that they have no 
time to investigate them ; and think it desirable that the niainluttlars 
also should leave them to the potails, and thus preserve a power, on 
the aid of which we must in all branches of the government greatly 
depend. The zealous co-operation of the potails is as essential to the 
collection of the revenue, and to tlie administration of civil justice, as 
to the police ; and it ought, therefore, by all means to be secured. 
Too much care cannot be taken to prevent their duty becoming 
irksome, and their influence impaired, by bringing their conduct too 
often under the correction of their superiors. I would lend a ready 
ear to all complaints against them for oppression, but I would not 
disturb them for inattention to forms ; and I would leave them at 
liberty to settle petty complaints in their own way, provided no 
serious punishment wore inflicted on cither party. We may weaken 
the potails afterwards if we find it necessary, and retrench their 
emoluments ; but our steps should be cautious, for if we once destroy 
our influence over the potails, or theirs over the people, we can never 
recover either. Care ought aho to be taken of the condition of the 
village watchman, whose allowance, if not sufiicicut to support him 
and to keep him out of temptation to thieve, ought to be increased ; 
but it ought not to be so high as to make him independent of the 
eommunity ; and it ought always to be in part derived from contribu- 
tions, which may compel him to go his rounds among the villagers, as 
at present. 

" If the village police be preserved, the next step is to preserve 
the efiiciency of the mamlutdar. At present all powers are vested in 
that officer, and as long as the auxiliary horse and sebundies are kept 
up, he has ample means of preserving order. The only thing requi- 
site at present is, that the mamlutdar should have higher pay, to render 
him more resi>ectable, and more above temptation, and to induce 
the better sort of natives to accept the office. When the sebundies 
are reduced in numbers and the horse discharged, our means of pro- 
serving the peace will be greatly weakened, at the same time that the 
number of enemies to the public trun«]uillity will be increased : the 
number of sebundies now in our pay, by giving employment to the 
idle and needy, contributes, I have no doubt, more than anything else 
to the remarkable good order which this part of our new conquests 
has hitherto enjoyed. The mamlutdar will also feel the want of 
many of the jugcerdars and others of the upper class, who used to aid 
his predecessors with their influence, and even with their troops. 
The want of that chiss will be still more felt, as a channel through 
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which Govern incut couhl receive the accounts of the districts, and of 
the conduct of the mamlutdars themselves. The cessation of all 
prospect of a rise will of itself, in a great measure, destroy the con- 
nexion hctween them and the rulers ; and the natural distance which, 
I am afraid, must always remain between natives and English gentle- 
men, will tend to complete the separation. Something may be done 
by keeping up the simplicity and equality of Marrhatta manners^ and 
by imitating the facility of access which was cons])icuou8 among their 
chiefs. On this also the continuance of the spirit of the people and of 
our popularity will probably in a great measure depend. Sir Henry 
Strachey, in his rej)ort laid before Parliament, attributes many of the 
defects in our administration in Bengal to the unmeasurable distance 
between us and the natives j and afterwards adds, that there is 
scarcely a native in his district who would think of sitting down in 
the presence of an English gentleman. Here, every man above the 
rank of a hircarrah sits down before us, and did before the Peshwa ; 
even a common ryot, if he had to stay any time, would sit down on 
the ground. This contributes, as far as the mechanical parts of the 
society can, to keep up the intercourse that ought to subsist between 
the governors and the governed ; there is, however, a great chance 
that it will be allowed to die away. The great means of keeping it 
up is, for gentlemen to receive the natives often, when not on busi- 
ness. It must be owned there is a great difficulty in this. The 
society of the natives can never be in itself agreeable j no man can 
long converse with the generality of them without being provoked 
with their constant selfishness and design^ wearied with their impor- 
tunities, and disgusted with their flattery. Their own projudioes also 
exclude them from our society in the hours given up to recreation, 
and at other times want of leisure is enough to prevent gentlemen 
receiving them ; but it ought to bo remembered, that this interconrse 
with the natives is as much a point of duty, and contributes as much 
towards good government, as the details in which we are generally 
occupied. 

" Much might likewise bo done by raising our mamlutdars to a 
rank which might render it creditable for native gentlemen to asso- 
ciate with them. It must be owned our Government labours nnder 
natural disadvantages in this respect, both as to the means of rendering 
our instruments conspicuous, and of attaching them to our canse. All 
places of trust and honour must bo filled by Europeans. We have no 
irregular army to afford honourable employment to persons incapable 
of being admitted to a share of the government^ and no oonrt to make 
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up by bonoun and empty favour for the absence of the other more 
■olid objects of ambition. As there are no great men in our servicOi 
we cannot bestow the higher honours on the lower, on which also the 
natives set a high value, us the privilege of using a particular kind of 
mnbrella, or of riding in a i>alan4uin, cease to be honour^ under us, 
from tbeir being thrown open to all the world. What honours we do 
confer are lost from our own want of respect for them, and from our 
want of sufRcient discrimination to enable us to suit them, exactly to 
the person and the occasion, on which circumstances the value of these 
fiuiciful distinctions entirely de|>ends. 

" To supply the place of these advantages we have nothing left 
bnt good pay, personal attentions, and occasional commendations and 
rewards. The first object may l)e attained without much additional 
expense, by enlarging the districts, diminishing the number of officers, 
And increasing their pay. The pay might also be augmented for 
length of service, or in reward of particular activity. It might be 
from 200 to 250 rupees at first, and increase one-sixth for every five 
years' service ; khilauts might also be given as occasional rewards for 
■ervioes; and, above all, lands for life^-or even, on rare occasions, 
for two or three lives, or in perpetuity — ought to be given to old or to 
meritorious servants. Besides the immediate effect of improving the 
conduct of the mamlutdars by these liberalities, their political advan- 
tages would bo considerable, by spreading over the country a number 
of respectable persons attached to the Government, and capable of 
explaining its proceedings. If these grants could often be made 
hereditary, we should also have a source from which here^ter to draw 
well educated and respectable men to fill our public offices, and should 
found an onler of families exactly of the rank in life which would 
render them useful to a Government circumstanced like ours. The 
jagheer lands as they fall in, might be applied to this pur(M)se ; and I 
think it would be good policy to make the rules regarding the 
resumption, at the death of the present incumbents, much stricter, if 
they were to be applied to this purpose ; since we should gain more of 
useful popularity by grants of this kind than we should lose by 
dispossessing the heirs of many of the present jagheerdars. It would 
be a further stimulus to the mamlutdars, at the same time that it 
contributed to the efficiency of the system, to put the office of dufterdar 
with the collector on such a footing as to render it a sufficient object 
of emulation. For this puq)o&e I would allow it 1,000 rupees a 
month ; which, considered as the very highest salary to which a native 
could attain, is surely not too much. I have fixed these allowances 
below what I at first thought it expedient j and in judging of their 



umoTint, the great differenca in expenfle between tUia territory and tlie 
old proFincaa, niufit bo borne in miud. Tb© pay of tbe comiiiyii 
eefvants bero ia mow tbati double what it is in Beugal } but if Uie 
propcsisefJ allowanoea sboiild still smm mora than the finsmcea can be*r, 
it ottgbt to be feccdlected tliat economy, no lesB tban paliey, reqniriiA 
libeml pay wbea there h considerable trust,— a niaacim long mnm 
confirmed in its applimtion to the natiTes, by th© experieace and 
sagacity of General Munro, 

<f Having thus formed a chain from the potail to the CoUeetor, and 
having provided them with such rewards ai circnm^^tancea will admit, 
it is of at least equal ini porta nee to take oare thtit they ah on Id be 
punished for neglect. The proposed improvement in the sitnatioD of 
a mamltitdar provides some means for puniihing him, by afford ing- him 
iillowuncie^ which it would be a serious mijifortune to lose, iind which 
would admit of hiei paying fines, by giving him a chan*cter tbat 
abould make reproof a punitihmeut, and prospect a which he would ht 
unwilling to forfeit. ImpriaoDment, or other pun ieh meat, may ho 
addeil, if his oflfence were more than ne^rket. A still itrouger respoD- 
iibility tnitst be imposed on the potall, vilhige watchman, and in 
villAge« where the koolkurnee mauagesj on him also* The practice 
of levying the value of the property lost on the village^ ought not, I 
think, to be entirely abnadoned. I am aware that it has been objected 
to by the highest authorities^ and that it is in reality harah^ and often 
unjust ; but I think it better to regulate than to abandon it. It 10 ft 
coarse hut effectual remedy against the indifference of the netghbonr- 
hood to the sufferings of individuals ; and if the great secret of police 
he to engage many people in the prevention and punishment of orimei^ 
it will not, perhaps, he easy to find a measure more advisable. It wmi 
adopted by -our own early lawgivers, and is not less suited to the state 
of society in India than it was in England under Alfred. When it 
is plain that a village could not prevent a robbery, the exaction of the 
money could, of course, be remitted ; but where there is either negli* 
gence or connivance^ it ought to he levied either whole or in pari. A 
fine would, at all events, bo expedient in such a case, and tiiis is % 
popular and established method of levying it } it keeps a heavy 
punishment hanging over every village where a robbery is committed, 
and throws the burthen of proving its innocence upon it ; whereas a 
fine would require proof of actual connivance, and would, after all, he 
complained of as a hardship ; while a levy of the same sum, in lieu of 
the property lost, would, if less than the value of the property, he 
felt as an indulgence. 

" It appears an objection to this plan, that it affords the mamluidar 
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an opportunity of collecting more than he brings to acoonnt ; but in 
•ooh a case tho villagers will, of course, complain, as they always did 
when the money was taken from them unreasonably ; and this abuse, 
like many others, must depend for a remedy on the vigilance of the 
Collector. 

" On this, indeed, it will have been long since observed, the whole 
■jstem must dupend ; its object being to provide sufficient powers, and 
laave it to the principal officer to guard against the abuse of them. 
That he will always succeed is more than I would promise ; but 
perfection is not to be looked for, and we have only the choice of 
taking away from our agents the power to do good, or leaving them, in 
■ome degree, the power to do harm. Against this even a system of 
check and limitation will not always guard ; for a man may be careful 
not openly to commit irregularities, while he is secretly guilty of every 
■oit of oppression. As long as the chief power in the district is in 
able hands, the good done by the inferiors in this system will prepon- 
derate over the evil ; and if the Collector be deficient, I am afraid that 
no distribution of powers would make up for his want of capacity, or 
do more than palliate or conceal the evils to which such a want would 
give rise. 

" The highest rank in the chain under Government should be a 
Court or an individual vested with a general control of all depart- 
ments, who should bo frequently in motion, and whose business 
ahonld rather be to sui^erintend the whole system than to administer 
any part of it, and to see that essentials were attended to rather than 
that rules were not violated. I would vest the fullest powers over 
the officers under them in the Collector, and in like manner it would 
be proper for Government to pay the utmost attention to the principal 
officer's recommendations, originating in the good or ill conduct of the 
Collectors. So general a charge, of course, requires great industry 
and abilities, it is to be hoped such may be obtained ; and if they 
aie not, I despair of supplying their pkce by any machinery that can 
possibly be invented. 

" I have introduced those remarks under the police, where they 
first occurred to me ; but it is evident they apply equally to any other 
branch of the Government. I now return to the police. 

"The spirit of the people has been mentioned as of the first 
importance, and although that may be expected to flag under a 
foreign rule, and still more under a strong government which protects 
all its subjects, and leaves no call for the exertion of their courage 
and energy in their own defence ; yet there are instances in some 
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parts of onr old territories of our subjects retaining their militaxj 
spirit after they have lost their habits of turbulence, and we may 
hope to accomplish the same object here. The first step towards its 
attainment is to remove all obstructions to the use of arms. On our 
first conquest some restriction was necessary on persons travelling 
with arms, but that has since been relaxed and ought to be done 
away. Besides the advantage of arming the people for parposes of 
police, it would be useful even in cases of war and insurrection, as the 
bulk of the people, even if disaffected, would be led, for the sake of 
their property, to employ their arms against our predatory enemies 
rather than against us. On the same principles, villages should |be 
encouraged to keep up their walls, and perhaps allowed some remis- 
sion to enable them to repair them.*' 

At a later part of the Report he returns to the same general com- 
parison : — 

" But with all these defects the Marrhatta country flourished, and 
the people seem to have been exemi)t from some of the evils whieh 
exist under our own more i)erfect Government ; there must, therefore, 
have been some advantages in the system to counterbalance its obvious 
defects, and most of them appear to me to have originated in one hud, 
that the Government, although it did little to obtain justice for the 
people, left them the means of procuring it for themselves. The 
advantage of this was particularly felt among the lower orders, who 
were most out of reach of their rulers, and most apt to be neglected 
under all Governments. By means of the punchayet they were 
enabled to effect a tolerable dispensation of justice antong themselves^ 
and it happens that most of the objections stated to that institution do 
not apply in this case. 

A potail was restrained from exercising oppression both by the 
fear of the niamlutdur and by the inconvenience of offending the 
society in which he lived ; and when both jiartics were disposed to a 
punchayet. he hnd no interest in refusing his assistance to assemble 
one. A punchayet can scarcely bo perplexed in the simple causes that 
arise under its own eyes, nor can it eiisily give a corrupt decision when 
all the neighbourhood know the merits of the case. Defendants, 
witnesses, and members are all within the narrow coni]>as8 of a 
village, and where all arc kept from earning their daily bread daring 
the discussion, there is not likely to be much neeiUess complaint or 
aflTcctcd delay. 

*' This branch of the native system, therefore, is excellent for the 
settlement of tlie disputes of the ryots among themselves, but it is of 
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no use in protecting them from the oppression of their enperiors, and 
it is evident that the plan of leaving the people to themselves conld 
never have been sufficient for that purpose. But here another principle 
came into operation ; the whole of the Government revenue being 
derived from the ryot, it was the obvious interest of Government and 
its agents to protect him, and to prevent his being exposed to any 
exactions but their own. The exactions of Government were limited 
in good times by the conviction that the best way to enrich itself was 
to spare the ryots, and those of itu agents, by the common interest of 
Government and the ryot, in restraining their depredations. By 
these principles, while the native Government was good, its ryots were 
tolerably protected both from the injustice of their neighbours and 
tyranny of their superiors, and that class is the most numerous^ most 
important, and most deserving portion of the community. 

" It was in the class above this the defects of the judicial system 
were most felt, and even there they had some advantages. As the 
great fault of Government was its inertness, people were at least 
secure from its over activity. A Government officer might be induced 
by a bribe to harass an individual nnder colour of justice, but he 
could not be compelled by the mere filing a petition to involve those 
nnder his jurisdiction in all the vexations of a law suit. Eten when 
bribed he could not do much more than harass the individual, for the 
right to demand a punchayet was a bar to arbitrary decrees, and 
although he might reject or evade the demand, yet the frequent ooeur- 
rence of a course so contrary to public opinion could not escape his 
superiors, if at all inclined to do justice. 

'^ The inertness of Government was counteracted by varioos expe- 
dients which, though objectionable in themselves, supplied the place of 
better principles. These were private redress, patronage, and presents. 
The first occupies the same place in civil justice that private revenge 
does in criminal among still ruder nations. It is this which is called 
tnkaza by the Marrhattas, and which has already been mentioned a« 
so important in bringing on a trial. If a man have a demand from 
his inferior or his equal, he places him under restraint, prevents his 
leaving his house or eating, and oven compels him to sit in the son 
until he comes to some accommodation. If the debtor were a superior, 
the creditors had first recourse to supplications and appeals to the 
honour and sense of shame of the other party ; he laid himself on his 
threshold, threw himself in his road, clamoured before his door, or he 
employed others to do all this for him ; he would even sit down and 
hat before the debtor's door, during which time the other was com 
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pelled to fast also ; or be would appeal to the gods and invoke their 
curses upon the person by wbom be was injured. It was a point of 
bonour wltb the natives not to disturb tbe authors of these importuni* 
ties as long as they were just, and some satisfaction was generaUy 
procured by means of them. If they were unjust, tbe party thus 
harassed naturally concurred with the plaintiff in tbe wish of a pun- 
chayet, and thus an object was obtained which might not have been 
gained from tbe indolence of tbe magistrate. Similar means were 
employed to extort justice from tbe ruling power; standing before the 
residence of tbe great man, assailing him with clamour, holding up a 
torch before him by day-light, pouring water withoat ceasing on the 
statues of tbe gods. These extreme measures when resorted to, 
seldom failed to obtain a bearing, even under Bajee Rao ; and there 
was tbe still more powerful expedient both for recovering a debt or for 
obtaining justice, to get the whole caste, village, or trade, to join in 
performing the above ceremonies, until tbe demand of one of its 
members were satisfied. 

" The next means of obtaining justice was by patronage. If a poor 
man had a master or landlord, a great neighbour, or any great con- 
nexion j or if be had a relation who bad a similar claim on a great 
man, he could interest him in his favour, and procure his friendly 
intercession with the debtor ; bis application to the friends of the 
latter ; or, finally, his interest with tbe public authority to obtain 
justice for bis client. This principle was not so oppressive as it seems 
at first sight, or as it must have been if it bad been partial, for it was 
so extended, that scarcely any man was without some guardian of his 
interests. Both sides in a cause were thus brought nearly equal, and 
tbe effect of tbe interference of their patrons was to stimulate the 
system, which might otherwise have stood still. 

" If this recourse failed, a present, or a promise of a present^ to the 
public authority, or those who bad weight with him, would be effica- 
cious : — the fee of one-fourth of all property gained in law suits was 
in fact a standing bribe to invite tbe assistance of the magistrate. 

"Tbe number of persons who could grant puncbayets also 
expedited business. Besides the nyaeedaish and tbe nnmerons 
mamlutdars and jagheerdars, many people of consequence also hold 
puncbayets, under tbe express or implied authority of tbe Peshwa, 
and every chief settled tbe disputes of ]jab own retainers, whether 
among themselves or with others of tbe lower and middle classes. 
A great number of disputes were also settled by private arbitration j 
and their proceedings in the event of an appeal were treated by the 
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Goyemment with tbe same oonsideratioDs as those of panchaye^a 
held under its own authority. 

^'Thus some sort of justice was obtained, and it was less impure 
than might be expected from the sources by which it was supplied, 
because public opinion and the authority of the magistrates set 
bounds to tukaza, and the institution of punchayets was a restraint 
on patronage and bribery. 

" The punchayet itself, although in all but village causes it had 
the defects before ascribed to it, possessed many advantages. Though 
each might be slow, the number that could sit at a time, even under 
the saperintendence of one person, must have enabled them to decide 
many causes. The intimate acquaintance of the members with the 
subject in dispute, and in many cases with the characters of the 
parties, must have made their decisions frequently correct, and it was 
an advantage of incalculable value in that mode of trial that the 
judges being drawn from the body of the people, could act on no 
principles that were not generally understood ; a circumstance which, 
by preventing uncertainty and obscurity in the law, struck at the 
very root of litigation. The liability of punchayets to corruption 
was checked by the circumstance that it did not so frequently happen 
to one man to be a member as to make venality very profitable, while 
the parties and the members being of his own class, he was much 
exposed to detection and loss of character ; accordingly the punchayets 
appear, even after the corrupt reign of Bajee Rao, to have retained in 
a great degree the confidence of the people, and they do not appear to 
have been unworthy of their good opinion. All the answers to my 
queries (except those of the Collector of Ahmeduugger) give them a 
very favourable character ; and Mr. Chaplin, in particular, is of 
opinion, that in most instances their statement of the evidence is 
succinct and clear, their reasoning on it solid and perspicuous, and 
their decision in a plurality of cases just and impartial. 

" Their grand defect was procrastination, and to counteract it the 
suitors had recourse to the same remedies as with people in power, 
importunity, intercession of patrons, and sometimes^ no doubt, to 
promises, fees, and bribes. 

''Such are the advantages and disadvantages of the native 
administration of justice which arc to be weighed against those of the 
plan ado])ted in our provinces. If we were obliged to take them as 
they stood under the Native Government, the scale could probably 
soon be turned ; but as it is impossible to invigorate the system and 
to remove its worst abuses, the question is not so easily decided. 
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The most striking advaDtagcs in our plan appear to be, that the laws 
are flxec], and tliut as means arc taken to promulgate them they may 
be known to every one ; that the decisions of the Adawlut, being 
always on fixed principles, may always be foreseen ; that there is a 
regular and certain mode of obtaining redress ; that the decision on 
each separate case is more speedy than in any native Courti and that 
it is more certain of being enforced ; that justice may be obtained by 
means of the Adawlut, even from officers of Government or from 
Government itself; that the judges are pure, and that their purity and 
correctness are guarded by appeals ; and that the whole system is 
steady and uniform, and is not liable to be biassed in its motions by 
fear or affoction> policy or respect. 

*' On the other hand, it appears that although the Regulations aro 
promulgated, yet as they are entirely new to the people of India, a 
long time must pass before they can be generally known, and as both 
they and the decisions of the Court arc founded on European notions, 
a still longer period mu.st elapse before their principles can be at all 
understood ; and this obscurity of itself throws all questions relating 
to property into doubt and produces litigation, which is further 
promoted by the existence of a class of men rendered necessary by 
the numerous technical difficulties of our law, whose subsistence 
depends on the abundance of law suits ; that by these means an 
accumulation of suits takes place, which renders the speedy decision of 
the Adawlut of no avail ; that the facility given to appeals takes away 
from the advantage of its rigour in enforcing decrees, and renders it 
on the whole, in many cases, more feeble and dilatory than even the 
punchnyet, while in others it aets with a sternness and indifference to 
rank and circumsUmces very grating to the feelings of the natives; 
that its control over the public officers lessens their power without 
removing the principle of dcs])otism in the Government or the habits 
engondorcd by that prin<riplo in the j»eople, and that by weakening 
one part of the machino without altering the rest, it produces 
dei*an<roment and confur'ion throughout the whole; that the remoteness 
of the Adawlut jirevcnts the access of the common people ; and that 
if nioonsifs with fees, vakools, *^<'., be ado])tod to remedy this evil, 
they are not exempt from the corruption of the native system, while 
they occasion in a remarkable degree the litigious spirit peculiar 
to ours. 

" This view of the Adawlut is taken from the reports drawn up 
in Bengal, and it is possible that many of the defects described may 
originate iu the revenue system, in the voluminousness of the regale- 
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tionS; or in other extrinsic circumstances — a supposition which appears 
to be supported by the state of the courts under Bombay, where most 
of the evils alluded to are said to be still uufelt ; but enough will 
remain to satisfy us, that the chance of attaining or approaching to 
perfection is as small under our own plan as under that of the natives ; 
that on either plan we must submit to many inconveniences and many 
abuses, and that no very sudden improvement is to be looked for iu 
the actual state of things. If this be the case, it becomes of the first 
consequence to cherish whatever there is good in the existing system, 
and to attempt no innovation that can injure the principle now in 
force, since it is so uncertain whether we can introduce better in 
its room. 

''I propose, therefore, that the native system should still be 
preserved, and means taken to remove its abuses and revive its 
energy — such a course will be more welcome to the natives than any 
entire change ; and if it should fail entirely, it is never too late to 
introduce the Adawlat.** 

The plan of administration proposed was one of the simplest kind ; 
the potail in the country districts, and the heads of trades iu the 
towns, were invested with authority to summon and refer to 
punchayets matters which, under the ordinary course of civil adminis- 
tration, would come before the Adawlut. Native judges, with liberal 
salaries, were appointed in places where this primitive mode of 
administration would not apply, and appeals were allowed in many 
cases to the mamlutdar, or native officer, subject in all cases to the 
general supervision of the Collector of revenue, with whom all powers 
of criminal and civil administration remained. The details of the 
proposed plan are given at some length. T subjoin the general remarks 
with which he concludes this, by far the most interesting, portion of 
his Report : — 

" The plan I have proposed has many obvious and palpable defects, 
and many more will no doubt appear when its operations are fully 
observed. It has this advantage, that it leaves unimpaired the insti* 
tntions, the opinions, and the feelings that have hitherto kept the 
community together ; and that as its fault is meddling too little, it 
may be gradually remedied by interfering when urgently required. 
An opposite plan, if it fail, fails entirely ; it has destroyed everything 
that could supply its place, and when it sinks the whole frame of 
the society sinks with it. This plan has another advantage likewise, 
that if it does not provide complete instruments for the decision of 
suits, it keeps clear of the causes that produce litigation. It makes 
no great changes^ either real or apparent, in the kws, and it leads to 
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no revolution in the state of property. The established practice alsOi 
though it be worse than another proposed in its room, will be less 
gricvou.s to the people, who have accommodated themselves to the 
present defects, and are scarcely aware of their existence ; while every 
fault in a new hVHiem, and, perhaps, many things that are not faults, 
would be acverely felt for want of this adaptation. I do not, however, 
mean to hq.j, that our interference with the native plan is odiouB at 
present. On the contrary, several of the collectors are of opinion that 
a summary decision by an European judge is more agreeable to the 
natives than any other mode of trial. This may be the case at first ; 
but if the decisions of Europeans should ever be so popular as to 
occasion the disuse of the native modes of settlement, there would soon 
bo a run on the courts, and justice, however pure, when obtained, 
would never be got without years of delay. 

'• There must, however, in the system now proposed be a consider- 
able sacrifice of form, and even some sacrifice of essential justice ; and 
it is to be expected that the abuses which will be observed under it 
will give particular disgust to most of our officers, because they are 
repugnant to our ways of thinking, and we are apt to forget that there 
are equal blemishes in every other system, and that those which are 
the least offensive in our eyes arc often most disgusting to the natives. 
This unsuitableness of the native system to European ideas is, how- 
ever, a very serious objection to its ado])tion, and renders it doubtful 
if we shall be able to maintain it after the officers to whom it is to 
be entrusted shall have ceased to be selected merely for their fitness. 

'* If our uwn .system be unintelligible to the natives, it is at least 
intelligible to us, and as its characteristic is strict rules and checks to 
departure from them, it is not easy to go wrong. Moreover, as it 
possesses no very nice adaptation to the native way of thinking, a 
little dcmngenicnt is of no great consequence. But the native plan 
can Kchloiii be thoroughly understood by any of us ; we may act 
against its plaincbt rules from more ignorance, and we must all be 
liable to strike at its vital principles when we think we are only 
removing its defects. Nor is it necessary that the legislature should 
fall into this error to produce tlio most fatal effects. The error of an 
inferior executive oflieer is snilicieut to overthrow the system. The 
Commissioner perceives the numerous irregularities, abuses, and cor- 
ruptions in villa^ro ])nnchaycts, which may be avoided by a few simple 
rules, and the complete insight and eflectual superintendence that 
would bo gaincfl by a mere report of the potail's proceedings ; he 
makes his regulations, directs a register to be drawn up, punishes 
the neglect of his orders regarding it, and from that moment 
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there is an end of village punchayets, until potails shall be 
found who will undertake those troublesome and unknown forms 
from mere public spirit, with the chance of punishment and 
censure for unintentional failure. Not less effectual would be the 
decision of an inexperienced assistant, acting with that confidence 
which experience alone confers ; he fines some punchayets for exceed- 
ing their powers, and imprisons some potails for confounding their 
judicial with their fiscal functions, and the effect of his decision is as 
complete within his district, as if a law had been enacted prohibit- 
ing all interference in settling disputes, except by the officers of 
Goyemment. 

^' To avert these dangers, the best plan is to keep this territory 
for a considerable time under a separate commissioner, on whose 
vigilance we must depend for correcting mistakes such as have been 
described." 

I wish I could add to these copious extracts the concluding 
remarks on the general disposition of different classes of society to 
our Government, and the probable dangers to which it is exposed. 
They are too long to quote, and refer chiefly to sources of disaffection 
which belonged to that period, and have been mitigated or removed 
by the lapse of time, and the stability which our Government has 
acquired. After pointing out how slightly we could count on the 
&vourable disposition of the great body of the people, and how much 
we have to apprehend from the jealousy and enmity of the officials and 
feudatories of the late Government, he passes in review the motives 
which he thought would deter the latter from hazarding their posses- 
sions by engaging in any attempt to revive a Marrhatta government ; 
and then describes forcibly the materials for mischief which exist in 
a country of great natural strength, from the hordes of disbanded 
soldiers and plundering chiefs, who were checked " by the greatjiess of 
our real power, and the greater force of our reputation,*^ Such dangers 
he thought could only become formidable in the event of a foreign 
war, which would cause the withdrawal of troops from the Deccan, 
or by a prolonged struggle such as that which had lately been 
brought to a close; but a " timely consciousness of the danger" would, 
he thought, be sufficient to provide against it. Against another 
danger of far more tremendous import he adds a few words of emphatic 
warning, and they must be given in his own forcible language : — 

'* I have left out of the account the dangers to which we should be 
exposed by any attempt to interfere with the religious prejudices of 
the natives. These are so obvious that we may hope they will never 
be braved. The numbers and physical force of the natives are 
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evidently incalculably greater than ours. Our strength consists in 
the want of energy and the disunion of our enemies. There is but 
one talisman, tliat while it animated and united them all would leave 
us without a single adherent : this talisman is the name of religion, 
a power so odious that it is astonishing our enemies have not more 
fre([ucntly and systematically employed it against us. I do not point 
out the danger now from any apprehension that Government will ever 
attempt to convert the natives, but to impress upon it the consequences 
that would result from any suspicion that it was disposed to encourage 
such a project. While we enjoy the confidence of the natives our 
boldest innovations arc safe, but that once lost, our most cautions 
measures would involve us in danger. It would not then be necessary 
that we should go so far oven as we do now ; the most indifferent 
action would suffice to excite that fanatical spirit, the springs of 
which are as obscure as its effects are tremendous." 

The settlement of the Marrhatta territory may be said to have 
introduced a new era in the administration of conquered provinces. 
Henceforward the aim of the Government has been to avoid the 
errors of the more complicated system prevailing in the older settled 
provinces. A more simple form of administration with less dis- 
turbance of native institutions, a more liberal employment of natives, 
larger powers given British officers, combined with a more careful 
selection of them, have been the principles on which we have 
generally acted in our subsequent accessions of territory. When we 
have departed from the principles which guided Mr. Elphinstone, and 
this we have repeatedly done, in our dealings with the large land- 
holders and jagoerdars, it has only been to render the more signal and 
striking the return to the rules of conduct which rendered this 
settlement so successful. 

Many of the proposals were avowedly provisional, and the 
measures a<lopted fell after a time more or less into disuse. Those 
parts of the native institutions which derived their strength from the 
wcaknefc^s of the former Government, as the punchayets for instance, 
were ultiuiatoly superseded by the authority of British officers or 
native judges acting under them. Intricate cases, however, involving 
the laws of caste and inheritance, continued still to be refen*ed to 
punchayets. Asa transition measure the success was complete. The 
comment of the most intelligent and most observing of Indian 
travellers, Bishop iieber, on its success after six years of trial is 
very interesting, and with this extract I shall close this chapter in my 
narrative. 

''This simplicity of administration seems well suited to the'^ 
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circnmetances of the country and the people ; and two other very 
great, though incidental^ good effects arise from it, inasmuch as, firsts 
there is a greater number of subordinate, but respectable and 
profitable, situations open to the natives than can be the case under 
the system followed in Bengal ; and, secondly, the abuses which seem 
insuperable from the regular Adawlut courts of justice have not 
been introduced here, but offences are tried and questions of property 
decided in the first instance by native punchayets or juries assembled 
in the villages and under the authority of the potail or hereditary 
Tillage chief, or in grave and more difficult cases, by native pundits, 
stationed, with handsome salaries, at Poena and other great towns, 
whose decisions may be confirmed or revised by the Chief Commis- 
sioner. The advantages of this institution seem great; it is true 
indeed that many complaints are made of the listlessness, negligence, 
and delays of the native jurors or arbitrators (for the punchayet 
system resembles the latter of these characters rather than the former), 
bat still the delay is apparently less than occurs under the Adawlut 
in our old provinces, while the reputation of the Court, so far as its 
integrity goes, is far better than that of the others. Eventually, too, 
these institutions, thus preserved and strengthened, may be of the 
greatest possible advantage to the country, by increasing public 
spirit, creating public opinion, and paving the way to the obtainment 
and profitable use of further political privileges.*' 



CHAPTER V. 

BOMBAY. 

1819—1827. 



In the preceding review of the settlement of the newly conquered 
province I have in some measure anticipated events in Mr. Elphin- 
stone*s career. The report on the settlement was in fact not laid 
before the Government until shortly before his appointment to the 
government of Bombay, and a very important part of his duties iu 
this new position was to carry out the plaus here unfolded and modify 
them from time to time. The circumstances connected with his 
selection are given in Glcig's "Life of Munro." Mr. Canning, then 
President of the Board of Control, recommended the appointment of 
one of those public servants who had distinguished themselves during 

X 2 
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the late events as a departure from usage. "The more general 
practice of the Court," he said " Is to look for their Governors rather 
among persons of eminence in this country, than among the servants 
of the Company," It will scarcely admit of dispute that the practice 
here referred to arose from the influence of the Ministers of the Crown 
rather than from the leanings of the East India Directors to men of 
eminence, and a full share of the credit of departing from it in this 
case belongs to Mr. Cannhig himself. He proceeds to remark, very 
justly, ** The extraordinary zeal and ability which have been dis- 
played by so many of the Company's servants, both civil and military, 
in the late brilliant and complicated war, and the peculiar situation 
in which the results of that war have placed the affairs of your 
Presidency at Bombay, appear to me to constitute a case in which a 
deviation from the general practice in favour of your own service 
might be at once becoming and expedient." In pursuance of these 
views ho recommended the names of Malcolm, Munro, and Elphin- 
stone to the Directors, and the latter, though by many years junior 
to the rest, was unanimously selected to this distinguished post. 

The choice was a fortunate one on the special grounds applicable 
to Bombay given by Canning, and we need not attach any weight 
to the reason assigned at the time for the preference shown to 
Mr. Elphinstone, that he was a civilian. Munro was better known 
as a civilian than as a soldier. Indeed each of these distinguished 
men were types of the great characteristic of both the military and 
civil services of India, their versatility, and the aptitude of their 
members for both peace and war. 

The period during which Mr. Elphinstone held the government 
was one of profound peace in Western India, unaffected by the siege 
of Bhurtpoor in the North and the Burmese war in the East They 
were therefore years of progress and prosperity, though not of course 
affording the same opportunities as in time of war of displaying the 
rare qualities with which he was endowed. It is remarkable, however, 
that the reputation which Mr. Elphinstone left behind him at Bombay, 
though not inferior in the estimation of those who knew him best, as 
that of the ablest of our Indian administrators, sh(»uld have been 
acquired at Bombay in the more humble labours of every-day civil 
administration. 

In preparing this memoir I have conversed with many who served 
under him at this time, and the theme of all is the same, viz., hia 
character. There was earnestness of mind, amounting to enthusiasm, 
which excited a corresponding enthusiasm in those who knew him, 
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and which laboured with the same energy in the less obtrusive duties 
of his new position as in the most trying crisis of his early career. 
Many have dwelt on his labours in reducing to a system the laws and 
regulations of his Presidency, or in furthering the cause of native 
education. I think it would detract from^ rather than add to, his 
reputation, if I were to endeavour to detail all the labours in which 
he was engaged. Perhaps the most striking tribute to his fame is 
that he left no brilliant legacy behind. His influence was felt in the 
tone which he gave to the public service ; and the natives of Western 
India, who saw and appreciated the labours of one whose whole time 
was devoted to their service, erected the most striking memorial to 
his worth when he left their shores. 

Without attempting, therefore, to detail his administrative labours, 
I shall point out those only which were of prominent importance, and 
shall at the same time endeavour to give, as far as the means of 
so doing are open to me, the general views he entertained on some 
important points of Indian administration. Some were called forth, 
like those aln^ady quoted from his report on the newly-conquered 
territory, during his official service. Others were given at different 
times after his return to England, and express more carefully than 
dispatches written under the pressure of political exigencies, the 
opinions he held on some vital questions of Indian policy. Thia 
arrangement will I think be more for the convenience of the reader 
than if I had given each of those papers or letters at its respective 
date. 

Before entering upon matters of administration, let us here insert 
some personal sketches referring to this period of Mr. Elphinstone's 
career which have been communicated to me. The first is by 
Lieutenant-General Briggs, who served under him during the crisis of 
Marrhatta affairs, and was subsequently employed in the settlement 
of the new territory. 

'' His manners were always affable and apparently free from 
restraint, but he possessed the greatest prudence in matters of busi- 
ness ; although fond of relating anecdotes, and occasionally witty in 
his conversation, he never made use of a light expression ; he was 
extremely cautious of repeating anything detracting from another's 
character ; slow to suspect, though penetrating in discovering the good 
and bad qualities of those he came in contact with. He made a point 
of never speaking on business with any one whom it did not concern, 
while, to those with whom he transacted it, he gave his whole confi- 
dence where he thought it deserving. He was equally active in body 
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pelled to fast also ; or he would appeal to the gods and invoke their 
curses upon the person by whom he was injured. It was a point of 
honour with the natives not to disturb the authors of these importuni- 
ties as long as they were just, and some satisfaction was generally 
procured by means of them. If they were unjust, the party thns 
harassed naturally concurred with the plaintiff in the wish of a pun- 
chayet, and thus an object was obtained which might not have been 
gained from the indolence of the magistrate. Similar means were 
employed to extort justice from the ruling power; standing before the 
residence of the great man, assailing him with clamour, holding up a 
torch before him by day-light, pouring water without ceasing on the 
statues of the gods. These extreme measures when resorted to, 
seldom failed to obtain a hearing, even under Bajee Rao ; and there 
was the still more powerful cx])cdieut both for recovering a debt or for 
obtaining justice, to get the whole caste, village, or trade, to join in 
performing the above ceremonies, until the demand of one of its 
members were satisfied. 

" The next means of obtaining justice was by patronage. If a poor 
man had a master or landlord, a great neighbour, or any great con- 
nexion ; or if he had a relation who had a similar claim on a great 
man, he could interest him in his favour, and procure his friendly 
intercession with the debtor; his application to the friends of the 
latter ; or, finally, his interest with the public authority to obtain 
justice for his client. This principle was not so oppressive as it seems 
at first sight, or as it must have been if it had been jtartial, for it was 
so extended, that scarcely any man was without some guardian of his 
interests. Both sides in a cause were thus brought nearly equal, and 
the effect of the interference of their patrons was to stimnlate the 
system, which might otherwise havo stood still. 

" If this recourse failed, a present, or a promise of a present^ to the 
public authority, or those who had weight with him, would be effica- 
cious : — the fee of one-fourth of all proj>crty gained in law suits was 
in fact a standing bribe to invite the assistance of the magistrate. 

"The number of persons who could grant punchayets also 
expedited business. Besides the nyaoedaish and the nuraeroos 
manilutdars and jagheerdars, many peojile of consequence also hold 
punchayety, under the express or implied authority of the Pcshwa, 
and every chief settled the dij<j)utes of hfo own retainers, whether 
among thcnisclvoH or with others of the lower and middle classes. 
A great number of disputes were also settled by private arbitration ; 
and their proceedings in the event of an appeal were treated bj the 
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"^ very month iu a sepanfk hag^ and Jiii account kept of each 

— r rtment, to bo balancctl monthly. Inventories were taken of all 

"■-^ carniture, china ware, platt», ^c. ; delicieneies} were made ^'ood, and 

t was unnece-isary di>p<)scd «)f — tlie whole of wliicii was conducted 

. er the immediate orders of the Ca])taih Cummaiidaut, the jMajor 

AOi without occupying more than half-au-hour daily of Mr. 

^ jhinBtone's valuable time for abuut a week, and all done so quietly, 

»t none of the inmate^j but the parties concerned know anything 

oat it, 

"As an instance of his <;reat kindness to others, and attention to 
kB most minute points in times of trouble and turmoil, 1 cannot help 
Jatingj that inime<liately after the battle of Khirkee, lie sought out 
1^ fieunily, which had found refuge in a cow-shed ; he procured a table 
jdA writing materials, and then and there wrote his di^^jiatclies. A 
jMty meal of tea and bread and butter sulUced him after all his 
Isboors of the day« and by daylight he started with the troops in 
ponait of the enemy. The first moment of leisure ho caused a list of 
articles of supplies to be made out, which, together with a tent for my 
fiunilji ho purchased and sent to them. It wa^ thus in the midst of 
badness Mr. Elphinstone forgot nothing; and without attempting to 
do more than ho was equal to himself, he always contrived to find tho 
right person to do In the best possible manner whatever was necessary 
to be pcrfonned. He was an active sportsman, and it was not his 
fiiult, but that of his horse, if he did not succeed in getting tho Grst 
spear at a hog. Ho had an innate pride of not being excelled by any 
one in manly habits.* It hapj»ened while he was Governor at Bombay, 
and on a visit to Poona on busine.-'s. an old friend arrived from a long 
jonmey, in which owing to his palankeen-bearers failing, he was com- 
pelled to adopt the unusual habit (t(» Europeans) of travelling several 
hundred miles on a camel. Mr. El]>hinstone (juestioncd him closely 
as to the mode of management of this uncouth animal, its paces, and 
the sensation. Ho was assured that nothing was easier than its 
management, that its pace was by no means unpleasant, and that he 
came at the rate of forty miles a day and upwards without as much 

' Tliis desire to excel in cverytliinj; that was manly which we have referred to, 
WM carried at this period of his life to a do^ree that bonlered on eccentricity. 
In hu horror of luxury, he made exertions to disjicnsc with what lie thouj^ht 
Bupcrfluoiis articles of clothing, and tluH praetice must have euntributed to injuro 
his otherwiiie stronp; eonRtitutitm. Ffir si'veml months he attempted to disponso 
with the luxur}' of a In^d. The relation to whom he mentioned this asked him, 
with simplicity, the reason for such conduct. '* Because I was a fool !** was tho 
immediate reply. 
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fatigue as if he had been on horseback. Mr. Elphinstone was not then 
aware that in Rajpootana the European officers used camels in 
preference to horses in making long marches, and they were used 
in cantonments to pay morning visits. Some days after this, it waa 
discovered that Mr. Elphinstone had, during the very night after 
the above conversation with his friend, ordered a riding camel to 
be brought to his tent, and, accompanied by another camel hurcarah^ 
mounted and rode several miles during moonlight to satisfy him- 
self of the sensation of riding on a camel. During a journey into 
the Southern Marrhatta country sometime afterwards, he went to 
visit the celebrated Falls of the Gutpusla, at Gokank. The river was 
full, and the fall of sixty feet formed an arch of several feet from the 
almost perpendicular rock over which the cataract rushes. He was 
standing with his Staff, about half-way down the precipice, opposite a 
narrow ledge, which projected from one side to the other. While 
admiring the scene, one of the party observed that a certain officer 
(mentioning his name) had walked across this narrow, slippery, and 
dangerous ledge. Mr. Elphinstone immediately turned round to the 
speaker, and said, ' Are you sure Y and on the fact being confirmed, 
Mr. Elphinstone said, ' Well, then, let you and I try if we cannot do 
60 also ;' and he instantly led the way, all the Staff being necessarily 
obliged to follow his example. 

" Mr. Elphinstone's character closely resembles that of the late 
Duke of Wellington. He was a fearless soldier and a profound and 
prudent statesman, not less remarkable for his moral as well as his 
physical courage. He was disinterested in every action of his life, 
a sincere friend, an enemy to no one (for ho was the most forgiving of 
men), and in the performance of his duty he forgot all personal 
injuries and dealt out impartial justice. Having left England at the 
early age of seventeen, he had no opportunity of finishing his 
education as a classical scholar. He had, however, imbibed sufficient 
of the rudiments of both Greek and Latin, which enabled him to find 
leisure for prosecuting his studies in India, so that he was able before 
he left it to read both with facility, and he also acquired a thorough 
acquaintance with the French and Italian languages before he left 
the country. He had a just appreciation of the character of the 
natives of India, making every allowance for their national habits, 
religion, and want of knowledge acquired by European education. 
On my observing in the corner of his tent one day a pile of printed 
Marrhatta books, I asked him what they were meant for. 'To 
educate the natives,' said he, 'but it is our high road back to 
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Europe.* ' Then,' I replied, ' I wonder you, as Governor of Bombay, 
have set it on foot.' He answered coolly, ' We are bound under all 
circumstances to do our duty to them.' Mr. KIpiiinstono's modesty 
was such that he not only never spoke of an event in which he had 
acted a conspicuous part, but if such a circumstance was mentioned 
before him, he turned the conversation, or, if ho could, he walked 
away. He was perfectly indificrcnt to public applause. He was 
always so overpowered when his health was proposed at public 
entertainments, that he, who was in private conversation so eloquent, 
amusingy and instructive, became embarrassed, and had great difficulty 
in replying. 

" On speaking with him one day in England on the subject of his 
entering public life, Lo said, ' Had I health, I might still perhaps 
be nseful in India, but if 1 cannot st'ind the heat of Italy, I am quite 
unfit for Calcutta.* I then mentioned the Board of Control. He 
said, 'I feel I am quite unfit for debate in Parliament, to reply on the 
spur of the moment to any attack which an opposition member might 
choose to make upon measures for which I was responsible/ 

"It may truly be said of him that he was a man without a weak 
point ; though this very repugnance to j)ublic life, and his neglect of 
bis private fortune when in office in India, have been imputed to him 
as such. He was too modest to court public fame, and too proud, too, 
to risk his reputation by failure. Ho was too honourable to incur 
debts which he could not |>ay, and too proud to live at the expense 
of others. Still he was hospitable and generous to the extent of his 
means, and died lamented and admired by all who knew him. And 
I never heard of his having made an enemy through life." 

I give at this place, because it refers to the same period, the 
conclusion of Sir Robert Houston's " Reminiscences," from which 
I have already quoted : — 

'' He was always a most zealous servant in every position he filled, 
but too glad when ho could to put aside his dignity. During my visit 
to him at Bombay, he frequently sallied out at night incogf. with mo to 
roam about for amusement ; yet no man filled his high office more 
becomingly, or could be more looked u])to by all under him. I always 
considered him self-educated, for he left school at sixteen, or rather 
before, and you know ho was a good classicist and must have read much, 
for his fund of information was boundless. lie possessed great personal 
activity, and underwent much fatigue while Commissioner in the 
Deccan, He had but one pare on horseback, that was a hard gallop. 
On one occasion he had a bad fall, and broke his collar bone ; he hod 
left all his escort behind him but one man, who gave him his turban 
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which ho used as a bandage, aud rode many miles after as if nothing 
had happened. " But I must stop, or you will think there is no 
end to an old man*s gossip." 

The following reminiscence was communicated to me by Mr. John 
Warden : — 

" During the eight years Mr. Elphinstone was Governor of Bombay 
he visited each part of the Presidency twice. I was with him as 
Under-Secretary during his last tour through the Peshwa's countiy. 
His habits, whether in the Presidency or in the Mofussil, were the 
same. He rose at day-break, and, mounting one of a lar^ stud he 
always had, rode for an hour and a-half, principally at a hand gallop. 
He had a public breakfast every morning, and never left the room aa 
long as one man desirous of speaking to him remained, but after that 
he was invisible to all but his suite. I have been associated in the same 
relation with Sir John Malcolm, Lord Clare, Sir Eobert Grant, and 
many good men of business, but Mr. Elphinstone was the best. His 
industry was such that he took as much pains about a matter of 5 rupees 
as with the draft of a treaty. He had the pen of a ready writer ; his 
minutes being written off quickly and without erasure. After luncheoD 
he took a short siesta, and in the afternoon read Greek or Latin, and 
I have been called to him sometimes as late as six o'clock in the 
evening, and remained till there was only time left to stroll for half- 
an-hour before an eight o'clock dinner ; at ten he rose from the tabid 
and, reading for half-an-hour in his own room, went to bed. Although 
surrounded by young men, he never suffered the slightest indecorum, 
and if anyone after dinner indulged in a double entendre^ ho would not 
say anything, but pushing back his chair, broke up the party. We 
always had in the camp a Shika7'ce, whose business it was to enquire 
for hog, and whenever he brought in intelligence of game, Mr. Elphin- 
stone would proclaim a holyday, and go hunting for one or perhaps 
two days, and he was fond of a chase at any time. In the midst of 
many striking excellencies, that which placed him far above all the 
great men I have heard of, was his forgctfulness of self and thought- 
fulness for others." 

Mr. Warden gives somes instances of this. On one occasion he 
made over his official residence at Poena to the Commander-in-Chief, 
whose wife was delicate, and another house which was at his command, 
to the Archdeacon, for a similar reason, while he refused a similar 
offer of assistance from Mr. Warden himself ; and though suffering 
constantly from lumbago, he slept for weeks in a tent. Mr. Warden 
adds " comi>are this with the engrossing selfishness of most great men 
on service.'' He then proceeds : " another instance was of a different 
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AanctiBTf and told me last year at Paris, bv Colosel Morse Copper. 
As a young dragoon he was one of Mr. E:ph:n-irii-:'*a jtivit? in one of 
his tours, and wa« much chagrined that he coulJ r.vi ' lake a 5[>ear ' at 
hog hunting. Mr. Elphin.«tone mountOil Lim on one *'i hU t cv^r Lor.'^es, 
which laid the young soldier alouiraiiie the L*.-^', and he Jelrverc-l his 
spear. Mr. Elphinstone rode up to him., and said you have won your 
spurs nohly, and you must allow me tu present you with the horse on 
which you have performed the feat.*' 

The admirable description of Mr. Elphinstone by Bishop Hebcr 
will be familiar to most readers, but any memoir wouM oe incomplete 
without it : — 

"We could not leave Bombay without regret. There were some 
perwns whom we were sincerely pained to part with there. I had 
found old acquaintances in Sir EJward West and Sir Charles 
Chambers, and an old and valuable friend (as well as a sincerely 
attached and cordial one' in Archdeacon Barnes. Above all. however, 
I had enjoyed in the unremitting kindues?, the splendiil hospitality, 
and agreeable conversation of Mr. Elphinstone, the ^Tcate^^t plea- 
sure of the kind which I have ever enjoyed, either in India or 
Europe. 

" Mr. Elphinstone is, in every respect, an extraordinary man, pos- 
sessing great activity of body and mind, remarkable talent for, and 
application to, public business, a love of literature, and a degree of 
almost universal information, such as I have met with in no other 
person similarly situated, and manners and conversation of the most 
amiable and interesting character. While he has seen more of India 
and the adjoining countries than any man now livini;:, and has been 
engaged in active political, and sometimes military duties since the age 
of eighteen, he has found time not only to cultivate the languages of 
Hindostan and Persia, but to preserve and extend his ao(|unintancc 
with the Greek and Latin classics, with the French and Italian, with 
ail the elder and more distinguished English writers, and with the 
current and popular history of the day, both in poetry, history, 
politics J and political economy. With these remarkable accomplish- 
ments, and notwithstanding a teni|>enincc amounting to rigid absti- 
nence, he is fond of society, and it is a common subject of surpriso 
with his friends, in what hours of the day or night he finds time for 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

" His policy, so far as India is concerned, a])peared to me jieculiarly 
wise and liberal, and he is evidently attached to, and thinks w(dl of, 
the country and its inhabitants. His public measures, in their gciu^rul 
tendency, evince a steady wish to improve their present condition. 
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No govenimetit m India pays so much attention to aeliooli nnd piMh 
institutioua for ^dtication. In no&e ure iHe taxes ligbter, ami ta Uin 
a4«»iriiwtratii)u of juatice to the natives m their own langoages, in tka 
e«tabli*hnicitit of pitnchajete, id tbe degree Id whicli ha employs (he 
nailvca in ottjcial ajtuations, and tbecouuteoanceami faiuiliarity wlikL 
he ox tends to uXl tbe oativee cif rank who upproai*h htm, lif^ leenaM to 
lltiva reduced to practice} sLlmost all tLe reforms wlikib Imij «t.rnclc ili# 
ag Diost T^fj^aired in tbe eystein ^f goverament paraiieil in ihottc pm* 
vmms of our Eaetem Empire whicli 1 had preyioualy viaited, Bbi 
popuUrity (ihoogL to such a feeling there may be mdividttal tjoffp^ 
tlonB) api^eari little le^^ remarkable tliau bid talents and thcA^nlwmeniMf 
and 1 was struck by tlio remark I once heard, that * all other puUio 
men had their eaemicH and their frieads, tboir admirors aotj tbctr 
aepersors, but that of Mr. Elphliiitoua everybody spoke highly.* Of 
his munificence^ for bb liberality amountjt to tbiis, I had hoHrd iiiiieli« 
and knew soiue iastancea uiy«ieU. 

** With regard to tlie free presi, I was eurloua to know the tnottrot 
or apprehenstons which induood Mr. Elphinaloiie to he to d«)(/uiedty 
opposed to it in thta country . In discusaing the topic be wiw alwttyi 
open and candid, acknowledged that the dangori oscHbed to n f?f« 
press in India had been exaggerated, but epoko of the eicoedinj^ inpan* 
venience, and even danger which arose from the di«anion and dls^enjititi 
which political dis^UMion produced among the Enropean offic cm at Uio 
diilerent itatioas^ the etnharrassinent Decasioncd to Gov eminent by Ui^ 
expofiare and canvaa of all their nieaKuros by the I^entntt and Onu)d)d 
of a newspaper, and bis preference of decided and vjgorotre to Iwtf 
measures!, where any rea trie tire nieagurei« at M were ncccfmiy* f 
eotifess that bla opinion iind t^xjiDricace are tbe Atron;j«it prettimptietts 
which I have yet met with in fiivoiir pf tbe cenBor»hip< 

" A charge bas been brougljt agaiaBit Mr. Elpliinstfio© liy IIiq 
indiaereet zm\ of an amiable, but not wcfll-jodging man— ^tho *Bfld 
officer of cavalry,* wbo publi^licd bis Indian travel^^ that 'be i» devAU 
of religion* and blinded to all srpiritual truth/ I mn only my Utsi I 
saw no reason to tbink so. On fbo contrafy, after thla ehanuslQr 
whicli I bad read of bim, I wn» nio«t agreeably fiurpriaed lo iud ihkt 
bis conduct »ud eonver^aiionj »o f^r as I conld leant, had ah¥ayv liwn 
moral and decorous, that he was regular in hU attendance on publle 
worship, and not only well informed on religion* topic*, but well 
please*! and forward to dipcn^Ji them ; that hi^ viewt nppcaro*! to Iii6v 
on all enJicntial subjects, doctrinal ly conect, and hk feelings ^eriooi 
and reverential ; and that he wiw not only inelliied lo do, but aeioftltf 
^^"'^more for the tneoiiragdme^t of Ohrlttianity and th^ mppnakii 
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or diminution of satteoSi tban any other Indian governor has ventured 
on. That he may have differed in some respects from the peculiar 
riews of the author in question^ I can easily belie ve, though ho could 
hmidly know himself in what this diiTerence consisted, since I am 
narared that he had taken his opinion at second hand, and not from 
anything which Mr. Elphinstone had either said or done. But I have 
been unable to refrain from giving this slight and imperfect account of 
the character of Mr. Elphinstone as it appeared to me, since I should 
be sorry to have it thought that one of the ablest and most amiable 
men I ever met with^ were either a profligate or an unbeliever." 

In a letter to Mr. Wilmot Horton, he <Iescribes Mr. Elphinstone as 
^' one of the ablest and most gentlemanly men I have ever known, 
and possessing a degree of popularity and personal influence, as well 
M an intimate knowledge of every person and thing within the 
Oovemment, which I never saw before, excc}>t, perhaps, in the Duke 
of Richelieu, at Odessa.*' 

In a letter dated June 7th, 1825, the Bishop describes the natives 
of India as " most eager after knowledge and improvement, with a 
remarkable talent for the sciences of geometry, astronomy, &c., as 
well as for the arts of painting and sculpture. In all these points they 
hare had great difficulties to struggle with, from the want of models, 
instruments, and elementsiry instruction, the indisposition or rather 
the horror entertained till lately by many among their European 
masters for giving them instruction of any kind, and now from the 
teal difficulty which exists of translating works of science into 
I^guages which have no corresponding terms. More has been done, 
and more successfully, to obviate these evils in tlie Presidency of 
Bombay than in any part of India which I have yet visited, through 
the wise and liberal policy of Mr. Elphinstone ; to whom this side of 
the Peninsula is also indebted for some very important and eflicicnt 
improvements in the administration of justice, and who, both in 
amiable temper and manners, extensive and various information, acute 
good sense, energy, and application to business, is one of the most 
extraordinary men, as he is quite the most popular Govenior, that I 
have fallen in with." 

The decided opinion expressed to Bishop Ileber favourable to 
restrictions on the Indian press only imperfectly represents the danger 
Mr. Elphinstone apprehende:! from its complete freedom. In a letter 
written to the Secretary of the India Board after his return to 
England, from which I shall have again occasion to quote, he 
expresses himself in the following strong terms : — 

" The effect of a free press on the Europeans, and through the 
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oflicera oij lb** tiatlvo orniy, lia,*^ often Loeii set fortb^ paHteuIi 
Sir T. Munros minut« of April 12ih| 1822. Ita rqlutiuci <p tlw 
boa aiiice beoa iHogtratod by tlio ibaro takt^n hy the Bewsptpeti In 
Jiio lai© iligcuasiuns renting to military albwHue*-** ; but tlt<» fftpU 
iraiJCO liiaHa bj tbc imtiires biia oow bmught forwarti a neir^ooiw 
Atilvmlmn m iitifiortrtui aa »nyyet CK}riteLnpbt64* Tbi« i^Uk^ effeol of 
the Eurtipean presij on the native pp©s^9. Many ian.tiv€* nlff ■ ' '^1 

English, and, as tbc uumbor uiereaflf*^ tbo EIlgH^b tj«w*|*i| I^ 

write for nati^^^ readei*«. Tbia wiM Icutl them to otinunoot oti □sure 
newspfipera^antl to asisert tbe rigbtof tbatbraooli of tbo pr^«s to Fr««(kiii 
jf attt^inpta ebtill bavo bet^m mad€ to keep li nnder rej^rictioi^s. TbB 
will i!J'eato diecoTitont, and lead to dtJNpntes with Tiativo editirm, 
will end in tbo abandonrnpnt of th<? c(»TrtToi over tbcm aUo. Sn thl 
it may b« taken for gmnted, tbitt If tbe Eiirofican prciA bo hmit 
nutirt) one mnnot long be otberwitiie. If all be free, we aliall h^ iii( 
pt*edlcan)eut eni;b a^ no state Uas yet experienced. In oilier coqqItui 
the use of the prciss hsa gra«laally extended along with tbo impn»Ti 
ttionti of the gorernment and tbe iatenigeit^e fif the poopl€» ; Kot ^ 
eliail have to contend at once with the most! refined thaoric* at Rump 
find with tbe prejadices and fsnattciam of A&ia, both run derail douHjf 
funnidable by tbe imperfect education of tboee to whom nrury appBil 
will 1)0 addresiied. li it pmrsible that a foroign ^0TerDi]iQnt> srowodly 
maintained by tbo £Word, ean Wtig keep ltd ground in iutib airouiii* 
atftoeoM ?'* 

It may be added that when tbe restnetiona on the Iiid&an pTum 
were rrrmoved, Mr, Elpbinstone wa^ strongly oppa^d to any attisoipi 
to retrace our atcpa^ and wbih? i^vcn retaining hia fe&PB of tbe daiiKflr 
to be fipprehended, be wai aa avcrsi» to any half mea^ts nC reAirftJf 
as he waa in 1825. During tbe enam of ]d57| be wrotd Ua mt 
folbwi : — 

** I am afraid it i© too late to pat any <3ir«etual rp?;traint nn 
preiie in India, The pvtu h a groat fetydtem of cireulnrion, lA whi< 
tbe tyfiee and printing tnaehines form only n part. Wlien ibo art \ 
once understood* a very small quantity of printings even la &bMi| 
ni.4 more gee c rally underBtoed tlian Kuglieb in India, b €t|}«tt|rlc 
fern lab inaterialit for % great quantity of nianu»cripti fte well m of 
declamalion, eonv(*r)?atton, and dipwcmi nation of rnmonr* and alarcni, 
Tliifl of itself wonld Ikj more than a tiiateh for tbo Indian QororuiQent| 
and it wonbl havo an irreni^iihle aujciliary in tho pTMl and pubU 
opinion of tbi** eottniry/' 

The &bort ox tract which 1 ba?^ given frtnn the lett«r of !15A 
Hebor, referring to Mr, Elphlnslono^i isxoriiniii in firomotJsf tbt' 
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inttnietion of the natiTes, form a fitting introductioD to a brief notice 
of hifl laboun in this cause. They are ti)e struggles of a pioneer who 
has to contend with and clear away prejudices which arc no longer 
lelty and some of his appeals to first principles would be considered 
Baperfluons in the present day. 

A Mciety for the promotion of education existed at Bombay 
preTions to Mr. Elphinstone's accession to the government ; but atten- 
tion to that of the natives formed only a branch and an inferior 
bmneh of its objects. The first establishment of a society which should 
haTe the edacation of the natives only in view, dates from a meeting 
held in Aognst 1820, over which Mr. Elphinstone presided. It is 
interesting to observe that the primary aim of this infant institution 
was instruction in the vernacular language. Their resolutions pro- 
Tided for the supply of suitable books of instruction in both English 
and native languages, support to existing native schools, and the esta- 
blishment of new ones ; and it was resolved, ]a.<«tly, ** tiiat the schools 
be primarily for the conveyance of knowledge in tlie language of the 
country." Though many influential natives joiucd with the leading 
public servants of the Presidency and the archdeacon and clergy of 
Bombay in this attempt, the society langnisiicd for want of active 
sapport until it received a new impulse from the exertions of 
Mr. Elphinstone, who procured the assent of the Government to a 
grant of money for the printing department, leaving the society's 
funds disposable for the instruction of native teachers. 

Encouraged by the disposition shown by the Governor, the society 
thought the time had arrived to make an especial appeal for in- 
creased aid, and laid their views fully before the Government in 
September, 1823. Mr. Elphinstone's general views were ]ail)licly 
recorded at this period in the minute from which I have given some 
full extracts, but his power to give eflect to tiiem was limited by the 
small amount of funds at the di.'^posal of tlic local government at this 
period, and the society continued its humble effort.-? until Mr. Elphin- 
stone retired from the government in 1827, when the natives of that 
Presidency, who had watched with a«lmiration tiie unceasing efl'orts 
of their benefactor in this as in other objects of improvement, joined 
in that touching tribute to his public and private character out of 
which the Elphinstone College took its ri.se. 

I give some full extracts from the minute referred to in the fore- 
going summary. The paper deals witli the subject in much detail, 
and I only give those passages which illustrate iiis gener.il views. 

" I have attended, as far as i« as in my power, since I have been 
in Bombay, to the means of promoting education among the natives. 
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axid from all that I liav© obsorv^id, anJ learned by ccure^pond^iicf » 
I am perfectly coixTioced that without great sMseiitsineo from <Jovitn]' 
inent no progress can bo mailp in tliiit iiiipcjrtu.ut imdi^r taking. A grciit 
dml Appears to have Ik?uii performed by tbd Education 8<*i5Joty in 
Bengal, and it nmy ho expected that tlie &amo efftjc!* siiuiiiJ I»h 
pr*idm.'eil by tlio Banie mcana at this PrFsidency ; bnt tbc numbf*r of 
Eurapuau^ 1i@F6 is so smallj and oar connection with thn Dailvofi m 
recent, that muDh greater exertions ^tq requisite oti %hm buIb of Lndia 
than on tha otlier* 

** The circumetanee of our haTing lately sneceedod to a BraliiQij) 
government likewbe, by making it dangerous to enoottfa^ thg 
laboura of the missionaries, deprives the cause of edneation of ttfl 
fervio08 of a boity of men who have more tjeid and morci timo in dcvatu 
to the ohjoei tlian any otiier cla.ss of EuropeauB &LU he expeotitd to 
ptifise^i. 

** If it be adinltiod that tbe assistance of Qovernmont h necc§aaryr 
the next <|yestion in how it can best bo effbctcd ; and thorw an^ ■ 
waya which present them&elvca for to nside ration* Th<i Qovcrnri ; 
may take the education of the natives entirt^ly on ih^mavlwii^ or it 
may increase the means and stimulate the exertiou» of the sodcty 
already formed f*wr tliat purpose. The bc»t result will probably h^ 
produticd by a combinatioa of these two modes of prooecdinjj. M&tij 
of tho measure a necesijiu-y for the diffusiou of education muit deptfwl 
on the apontaneaus zeal of Individuabi and could not b« cfTeot^id by 
any rosolndon* of the Onvornmeut, The promotion of thoM> m*3a^ur*3v 
thcreforo, should be ciimmitti^d to the Society ; but there tit^ otlteT» 
which require an organisaed Byatcm, au*! a greater de|;ree of rcgukiity 
and permaneuco tlian can be expected from any plan tlui kucciomi of 
which 18 to depend upon peraoual character* Thia hiat branch thcro- 
foro must bo ouilcrtakcu by the Government, 

*' Tho following are the principal meaearei re^pilred fnr tho 
diffusion of knowle%e among the natives* First* To improvfl the 
mode of teaching- at the native achoo^ and to increase their number 
Second. To supply them with school books» Third, Tii btdd liWt 
Bomo oncouragement to thii lower orders of nativos to arail tbntn- 
aelvei of the means of instruction thus u^ordcd them* Fourth. Tu 
eatablii^h i^ehook for traehtug tho European noiencoai and improve^ 
ments in the higher bmnchea of education. Fifth. To pn>vide fiir lliii 
preparation and publication of books of moral and pliyaical ecivnoo la 
native lanj^uagcn, EUth. To establish schools for iho pflrpiMe vf 
t^achin^ Euglitsh to ihoie dispoBed to pursue it m a elaadcal lti^ijii|;«, 
and aa a means of acquiring a knowledge of tke Europ6ttli dJtcoTtnef« 
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Serenth. To hold forth encouragement to the natives in the pursuit 
of those last branches of knowledge. 

*' The means by which the direct exertions of Government can be 
best applied to promote schools is by endeavouring to increase their 
number, and on this I am of opinion that no pains should be spared. 
The country is at present exactly in the state in which an attempt of 
the sort is likely to be most effectual. The great body of the people 
are quite illiterate^ yet there is a certain class in which men capable 
of reading, writing, and instructing, exist in much greater numbers 
than are required, or can find employment. This is a state of things 
which cannot long continue. The present abundance of people of 
education is owing to the demand there was for such persons under the 
Marrhatta Govemment. That cause has now ceased, the effect will 
soon follow ; and unless some exertion is made by the Government, the 
country will certainly be in a worse state under our rule than it was 
nnder the Peshwa's. I do not confine this observation to what is 
called learning, which in its present form must unavoidably fall off 
under us, but to the humble acts of reading and writing, which if left 
to themselves will decline among the Brahmins, without increasing 
among the other castes. 

" I can conceive no objection that can be urged to these proposals 
except the greatness of the expense, to which I would oppose the mag- 
nitude of the object. It is difficult to imagine an undertaking in which 
our duty, our interest, and our honour are more immediately con- 
cerned. 

'^ In the meantime the dangers to which we are exposed from the 
sensitive character of the religion of the natives, and the slippery 
foundation of our Government, owing to the total separation between 
us and our subjects, require the adoption of some measures to counter- 
act them j and the only one is to remove their prejudices, and to com- 
municate our own principles and opinions by the diffusion of a rational 
education. 

** It has been urged against our Indian Government that we have 
subverted the States of the East, and shut up all the sources from 
which the magnificence of the country was derived, and that we have 
not ourfielves constructed a single work, even, of utility or splendour. 
It may be alleged with more justice that we have dried up the fountain 
of native talent, and that, from the nature of our conquest, not only 
all encouragement to the advancement of knowledge is withdrawn, 
bat even the actual learning of the nation is likely to be lost, and the 
prodnetions of former genius to be forgotten. Something should surely 
W d«w to ra >ye this reproach. 

Y 
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'* It is probably some considerations like these that have indaeed 
the legislature to render it imperative on the Indian Gorernment to 
spend a portion of its revenue in the promotion of education; bat what- 
ever were the motives that led to it, the enactment itself forms a fresh 
argument for our attention to the subject. It may be urged that this 
expense, however well applied, ought not to Ikll on the Government; 
that those who are to benefit by education ought to pay for it them- 
selves ; and that an attempt to introduce it on any other terms will 
fail from the indifference of the teachers and from the want of 
preparation among those for whose benefit it is intended. This wonU 
be true of the higher branches of education among a people with 
whom sound learning was already in request ; but in India our fint 
and greatest difficulty is to create that demand for knowledge, on thi 
supposed existence of which the objection I have mentioned ii 
founded. 

"With regard to the education of the poor^ that must in all stages 
of society bo in a great measure the charge of the Government 
Even Adam Smith (the political writer of all others who has put the 
strictest limits to the interference of the executive Government^ 
especially in education) admits the instruction of the poor to be 
among the necessary expenses of the sovereign, though he scarcely 
allows any other expense except for the defence of the nation and the 
administration of justice. 

" I trust, therefore, that the expense would be cheerfully incarred, 
even if it were considerable and ])ermanent. But that of the schools 
is to be borne by the villages ; the prizes and professors by funds 
already alien uted ; the press, as the demand for books increases, maj 
be left to pay itself; and when the ])lans I have proposed shall oneo 
have been fully organized, I hope that the whole of tho arrangement, 
so beneficial to the jiuhlic, will be accon^ilished without any material 
expense to the C<»mpany. 

'* It is ol>s(irvod that the missionaries find the lowest castes the 
best j>uj»ils ; but wo must be careful how we ofler any special en- 
foura^enioiit to meu of that description ; they are not only the most 
dospisetl, but among the least numerous of the great divisions of 
society. It is tn be feared that if our system of education first took 
root anion;: tlioni, it would never spread farther, and in that case wo 
might find ourselves at the head of n new class sujK^rior to the rest in 
useful knowled^re, but hated and di^spi^Ml by the castes to whom these 
new attainments would always induce us to prefer them. Saoh a. 
state of things would be desirable if wc were contented to 
favour ou our army, or on the attachment of a part of the po| 
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hit inocnidflteDt with erery attempt to found it on a more extended 



''To the mixture of religion, even in the slightest degree, with 
ou plana of education I must strongly object. I cannot agree to 
dog with any additional difficulty a plan which has already so many 
ohatniotiona to surmount. I am convinced that the conversion of the 
DftliTefl most infallibly result from the diffusion of knowledge among 
tbeiii. Eridently they are not aware of the connection, or all attacks 
OD their ignorance would be as vigorously resisted as if they were on 
tfaeir vdigion. The only effect of introducing Christianity into our 
■bjioqIi wonld be to sound the alarm, and to warn the Brahmins of 
the approaching danger. Even that warning might perhaps be 
■flgkoted aa long as no converts were made ; but it is a sufficient 
ugnment against a plan, that it can only be safe as long as it is 
ineflbetoal ; and in this instance the danger involves not only failure 
of onr plans of education, but the dissolution of our empire." 

The extract which I now subjoin will be read with interest as 
conneoted with the preceding subject. It forms part of a letter 
written in 1832 to Mr. Hyde Villicrs, Secretary to tho Board of 
ControL Certain queries were circulated prelimiuary to the inquiries 
of the Parliamentary Committee that were preparing the way for the 
Legislature of 1833. Mr. Yilliers's circular pointed out the topics on 
whidi the Committee desired information, and Mr. Elphinstone's reply, 
which is a document of considerable length, deals with a variety of 
mhjeoCs some of which were of temporary interest. 1 have already 
quoted a passage from it, bearing on tho freedom of the presis. The 
pangiaphs here subjoined have reference to the broad question of the 
improTement and elevation of the natives of India. 

" The disadvantages under which the natives labour, from long 
subjection to local government, from ignorance and superstition, and 
from the degradation of chanicter resulting from those causes, are 
obyioos. 

" Tho great peculiarity in their situation arises from the intruduc- 
tioB of a foreign government. This at first operated beneficially, by 
establishing tranquillity, and introducing improvements in administra- 
tion. Its next effects were less beneficial. Under a n:itive govern- 
ment, independent of the mutual adaptation of the institutions and the 
people, there is a connected chain throughout society, and a free 
communication between the different parts. Ni)twithstanding the 
institution of castes, there is no country where men rise with more 
case from the lowest rank to the highest. The first Nuwaub (now 
King) of Ottde was a petty merchant ; the first Peshwa a village 
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accountant ; tbe ancestors of Holcar were goatherds ; and those of 
Scindia, slaves. All these, and many other instances, took place 
within the last century. Promotions from among the common people 
to all the ranks of civil and military employment, short of sovereignty, 
are of daily occurrence under native states, and this keeps up the 
spirit of the people, and in that respect partially supplies the place of 
popular ini^titntions. The free intercourse of the different ranks, also, 
keeps up a sort of circnlation and diffusion of such knowledge and 
such sentiments as exist in the society. Under ns, on the contrary, 
the community is divided into two perfectly distinct and dissimilar 
bodies, of which the one is tor])id and inactive, while ail the sense and 
power seem concentrated in the other. 

*' The first object, therefore, is to break down the separation 
between those classes, and raise the natives by education and public 
trust to a level with their present rulers ; but even in this a foreign 
government has difiiculties to overcome, as its improvements may fail 
from the wjint of preparation in the people to receive them ; they may 
occasion violent rosistance, from their objects being misunderstood ; 
and in particular instances they may produce great danger, even from 
their success, if they are ill suited to the general state of society, or 
clash with particular parts of the ancient system which have not yet 
been removed. 

" This consideration should impress on us that, although our efforts 
for the improvement of the natives should be strong and constant, 
they should also be patient and deliberate. An opinion seems rather 
to have gained ground cif late years, that the scrupulous caution which 
we have hitherto shown in all our proceedings towards India was too 
nearly allied to timidity, and that it only requires a little enterprise 
to effect every change that we think defisirable. 

" This seems to nie a very dangerous error. If acted on in great 
questions by the Government cither at home or in India, the con- 
sequence !?carcely reiiuires to be pointed out ; but even a dis|K)8ition 
to encouniirc such an impression would be very mischievous. There 
is always on the part of individuals an inclination to enforce their 
own opinions in opposition to those of the natives, which it requires 
all the weight of the «x(»vornniont to check ; if this restraint wore 
withdrawn, native projudices wouM be daily outraged by tbe 
carelessness of koiuo and the ill-jinlging zeal of others, and the result 
is not dillicult to forctol. Kvon if it wore possible to keep down tho 
j)Cople by force*, our power stands by our native army, and our native 
army partakes in all the prejudices of the nation ; caution, therefore, 
is the surest way of attaining the objects which all have at heart 
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The improvement of tho natives is certain if our rule continues ; 
bat 80 great is the danger from inconsiilcnitc attempts at improve- 
mente, and also from premature and partial changes in the opinion of 
the natives, as to make it at lea^t an oven cliancc tiiat wo are 
separated from them before tliey have liad time to derive mucli 
permanent benefit from the connection. 

"I will here only remark, that I conisider that it is more 
important to impart a high degree of education to the upper classes, 
than to diffuse a much lower sort of it among the common people. 
This latter object also is highly important ; but it is not the point in 
which there is most deficiency at present. It will, besides, be much 
easier to make the lower orders desirous of learning to read, after a 
spirit of inquiry and improvement shall have been intro^luced among 
their superiors. Tho most important branch of education, in my 
opinion, is that designed to prepare nativcfct for public em])l()yment. 
It is important, not only from its contributing so <lircctly to the 
general improvement, but also from tho stimulus it atibrds to 
edncation among the better class of natives, by connecting it with 
their interest. 

"I conceive that the study of English ought to be encouraged by 
all means, and that few things will be so effectual in enlightening tho 
natives, and bringing them nearer to us ; but I have no hope that 
ever it will be more than a learned language, or at be^t a language 
spoken among people of education, as Persian is now in some parts of 
India. I believe there has been no instance of one language being 
snpplanted by another, unless among pco]»le in a very low stage of 
civilisition ; or even among them, unless they were previously 
reduced either to actual servitude, or to a state very little less 
dependent. 

"With respect to the employment of natives, they are already 
veiy largely admitted into tho juilicial department. It seems 
desirable gradually to introduce them into ofliccs of higher rank and 
emolument, and afterwards of higher trust. I should see no objection 
to a native member of a Board, and I should even wish to see ono 
district committed experimentally to a native judge, and another to a 
native collector. At the same time I think very strict supervision 
requisite, and many Europeans necessary for that purpose. If this 
be not attended to, tho natives will introduce their old corrupt 
practices into the system at the first outset, and we shall never be 
able to eradicate them. 

"In opening the higher appointments to the natives, care should 
be taken to do it in such a manner as to prevent unreusonabio 
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expectations and consequent discontent. No sitaation of political or 
military power shouM for a very long time be entrusted to a native. 

'' The* result of educating natives both in English and in their 
own language must be favourable to the progress of Christianity; 
indeed education seems to me the only means by which there is any 
chance of favouring its progress ; direct attempts at conversion, while 
the native superstitions are still unimpaired, would, I conceive, excite i 
spirit of controversy and opposition, if it did not lead to more serioas 
results. Except in the case of the conversions by the Portagnese, 
which seemed more nominal than real, I have not witnetsed any 
visible progress in the conversion of the natives in India ; I have 
heard that many have been converted in TravancorOi but I know 
nothing of the particulars." 

After Mr. Elphinstone's labours in the cause of education, those 
connected with the improvement of the laws and regulations of the 
Presidency stand next in rank and importance. Their history, how- 
over, need not detain us long ; for valuable as was the legacy he left 
behind, in the code of regulations which bears his name, the work was 
in itself little more than a code of procedure, and formed only a small 
portion of his original design. 

Upon his accession to the government, he would appear to have 
entertained a hope of reducing to a code the whole civil law of the 
Presidency. Enquiries were conducted in various imrts of the territory, 
embracing questions of custom and usage, which were embodied id 
valunble reports ; but it will not surprise those who have followed the 
history of such attempts in other countries, or even in India itself, that 
so great a work was not accomplished in the brief period allotted to 
an Indian governor. That, however, which he effected was most 
valuable, and with the assistance of a commission appointed by 
himself, and composed of two members of the Indian service, assisted 
by Mr. Erskine, son-in-law of Sir James Mackintosh, he framed a code 
that, in all essential particulars, still maintains its place as the basts 
of the regulations of the Presidency. Much of his time was given to 
the superintendence and revision of this work, which finally beoane 
law in the year of his retirement from the government. 

As it bears the stamp of Mr. Elphinstone*s approbation, and in 
some measure was his own, it may deserve mention that, instead of 
the pedantry which prevailed in the Bengal provinces, and which 
maintained the Persian language as that of business and record in 
judicial jirocecdings, the code of Bombay provided for the use of the 
English language in tho inferior courts ; while in the local tribunals 
it enjoined the use of the language of the country in which the oonrt 
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sits ; that it required the evidence of witnesses to be taken in the 
^▼emacalar, and that the procedure enjoined was more simple and 
'natural than that which prevailed in northern India, and with which 
^r. Elphinstone was familiar in the commencement of his career. 
The written pleadings were less numerous, and the rules were framed 
"with a view to bring matters to an issue. 

I have mentioned at the commencement of this chapter that the 
term of Mr. Elphinstone's government passed without any striking 
event. Our relations with the native states connected with the 
Bombay Presidency were not altogether without importance, and the 
transaction with the Marrhatta court of the Quickwar, by which 
the brother of the deceased chief was elevated to the throne, was 
carried out by Mr. Elphinstone himself on a visit to Baroda in 1820. 
The details of the negotiation are of slight historical interest. This 
Marrhatta state, from the imbecility of its former chief, and the large 
pecuniary advances the British Government had made to it to clear it 
from embarrassments, had become completely dependent upon our 
power, and our interference had extended to details of administration 
from which we have, in our general relations to these governments, 
endeavoured to keep ourselves clear. When Syajee, the new chief, 
was elevated to the throne, Mr. Elphinstone made the experiment of a 
relaxation of the shackles by which the Government was bound, in 
the hopes of giving some vigour to the administration. The details 
of the transaction illustrate the difficulties which arise in such alliances, 
when attempts are made to fix the line to which our interference 
shonld extend ; but the transaction itself scarcely requires any further 
notice in a sketch like the present. 

In pursuance of my plan of throwing together in a connected 
series Mr. Elphinstono*s opinions on matters of Indian administration, 
I add some additional letters and extracts which were written after 
he had left the country, but are so directly connected with his labours 
in India, as to merit a place here. The first of these was written to 
Mr. Hyde Villiers, in answer to another series of questions on the 
political relations of the Government of India to the native states. 
The enquiries of Mr. Villiers branched into a variety of elementary 
matters, for the instruction of the different committees. I only give 
those portions of Mr. Elphinstone's replies which illustrate his general 
views, or are of permanent interest. 

" No native prince has put himself under our protection, until his 
government was in such a state of decay as to be incapable of sub- 
sisting by any other means. The immediate effect of the measure, 
thorefore, has generally been a temporary recovery of vigour and 
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prosperity. The ill effects which afterwards result from suVsidiary 
alliances have often boen pointed out. It has been shewn that, by 
rendering the prince's safety independent on his own exertions or 
good conduct, they destroy his energy, And at the same time increase 
the arbitrary character of his government. It is also said that oar 
treaties obstruct the natural course of events, by which, when a native 
government reaches a certain pitch of corruption, it is overturned, 
and a now and better one raised on its ruins. 

" There is great truth in these observations, especiaUj the two 
first ; but the effects deduced from them seem to me to have been 
carried much too far. 

" The energies of protected princes in war and politics are cer- 
tainly impaired by our alliance ; and as it is in those departments 
that we require their assistance, their deficiencies are soon discovered 
and loudly complained of. Even in this respect, however, I think 
we are wrong to attribute the whole of their decline to the alliance. 
Scarcely any State that has sprung up in India since the fall of the 
Mogul empire, has retained its vigour after the death of its founder^ 
and not one has failed to sink into complete decay by tbe third 
generation. The ephemeral character of Asiatic governments may 
be observed in countries where our infiucnce certainly never reached. 
At the time of our first treaty with the Nizam, the King of Persia 
had subdued all his rivals, and was threatening most of bis neigh- 
bours. The King of Cabul, at a later period, o<:casioned us great 
uneasiness for the safety of our Indian empire; yet those two 
monarchies are now, for their extent, perhaps the fcebl.est in the 
world. Some light is likewise thrown by the history of Persia on 
the supposed renovation of decayed governments in Asia. That 
kingdom enjoyed a high degree of prosperity for three generations 
under the first Sulfevees. It then languished for near a century 
under their succcHsors. An equal period has since elapsed, during 
which there have been one or two very able usurpers j but the 
country is still in a condition probably inferior to what it was at the 
commencement of the Afghan invasion. In India, certainly, there 
have been one or two striking cases where the ]>owers of the govern- 
ment were revived by a new dynasty ; but the greater part of the 
States which have innlergono revolutions have been broken up, or 
partitioiuMl, or have fallen into perfect anarchy. I conceive, there- 
fore, tliat the States with which we formed alliances would have lost 
oven their political energy, aa they have done, if the English had 
never landed in India. 

" With regard to the falling off of their internal government, I 
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moat saj tbat it is quite inconsistent with m j own observation. I 
was a year in the Peshwa's country beforo our treaty with him, and 
I saw it again nine years after the alliance ; during that period it 
liad Buffered from a general famine, but the improvement in its con- 
dition was, nevertheless, most striking. 

" The best proof of the fact is afforded by comparing the descrip- 
tions given by General Palmer and Sir Barry Close before the treaty, 
with those of the Residents after it. In some of the former it is stated, 
that the provinces were overrun by banditti ; and that no one would 
rent the lands round the capital, because, being near the seat of 
gorernment, they were liable to disturbances which the Peshwa was 
unable to restrain. The despatches after the treaty represent the 
Peshwa's territories as not suffering by a comparison with those of 
any other native prince. The neighbouring territory of the Nizam 
certainly fell off after our alliance ; but I doubt if this was not owing 
to the inherent vices of a Mahomedan government. With all its dis- 
ailvantages, it seemed to me in a better condition than Sindia's and 
Holcar's countries; and generally speaking, I think the dominions of 
the protected princes which I have seen, were in a better state than 
those of the independent ones. The mo^t flourishing territory of a 
native prince I ever saw was the Guikwar's. 

" The principal cause of this superiority of the protectee! princes 
is probably to be found in their immunity from foreign invasion ; 
bat the stability of the government also, though it may render the 
prince more arbitrary in some cases, renders him more moderate in 
others, and shuts out many great disorders. 

" The ultimate result of our relation to protected princes may be 
too easily conjectured. So close a connexion between two powers so 
Dneqnal and so dissimilar in all respects, can scarcely end otherwise 
than in the subjection of the weaker to tho stronger. Differences 
must unavoidably arise ; and however moderate the sujierior power 
may be, the result of each must advance the inferior a step towards 
entire subjugation. Even without such disagreement, it is the nature 
of an Asiatic government to decline ; and when they are worn out, 
their States fall into our hands. How far their subjects are benefited 
or otherwise by the change will bo discussed in another place; I 
Deed only observe here, that tho subsidiary treaties have prevented 
formidable combinations and dangerous wars, which, unless they had 
succeeded in expelling us from India, would have led to the extinc- 
tion of the native States as certainly as those alliances. It appears 
to be our interest, as well as our duty, to use every means to preserve 
the allied governments ; it is also our interest to keep up the number 
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of independent powers ; their territories afford a refuge to all those 
whose habits of war, intrigae, or depredation make them incapable of 
remaining quiet in ours ; and the contrast of their government has a 
favourable effect on our subjects, who, while they feel the evils they 
arc actually exposed to, arc apt to forget the greater ones from which 
they have been delivered. If the existence of independent powers 
gives occasional employment to our armies, it is far from being a 
disadvantage." 

In another letter to Mr. H. Villiers, of the same date, he enters 
largely on one of the most important questions of Indian adminia- 
tration that recent events have forced upon public attention, vis., the 
transfer of the local army to the Crown. 

'* Any advantages expected in placing the Indian army directly 
under the King^ must, I presume, be confined to the officers ; to the 
men it would be a matter of perfect indifference, provided it conld be 
prevented from leading to interference with their interest or prejadioea. 

"A complete incor|)oration with the King's army, and the free 
admiBsion into sepoy regiments of officers unacquainted with the 
language or ways of thinking of the natives, must, I conclude, be con- 
sidered as quite impracticable. We must, therefore, suppose an army 
in all respects as it is now, but subject to the commander-in-chief in 
England, or to a department of the ministry. In that case, if the 
pride of the officers was for a moment flattered by a more immediate 
connection with the King, that feeling would probably bo altered when 
they discovered that from a separate service, which had a reputation 
and pretensions of its own, and was the sole object of attention to the 
military department of its government, they had sunk into an inferior 
branch of another army, and were scarcely known to their commander- 
in-chief. Their solid interests would gain ns little by the transfer as 
their consequence. If there were hi\\\ to be regiments belonging to 
the King's European army employed in India, there would, then as 
now, be a difference of interest between the two branches of the 
service; but the leaning which is now considered to be in favour of 
the Indian army (in appointments to staff and commands) wonld 
probably be transferrod to the other branch, the members of which 
would have the advanta/^^e of acquaintance in England, and of claims 
from 8er>icc against European cucnucs. When to this is added the 
natural disposition of the officers at head-quarters to introduce more 
discipline, subordination, and economy into the Indian army, and to 
assimilate it to the other branch of the service, I think it is much to be 
feared that the transfer would introduce greater and more lasting 
discontent than has ever yet been experienced. Respect for the King's 
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name might check improprieties of language and oondact on ordinary 
occasions, but in case of extremities (if such a case be possible) it 
would not make the slightest difference ; since even now it is perfectly 
understood that mutiny against the Company is rebellion against the 
King. There would, therefore, be more chance of discontent than 
there is now^ and no more means of restraining it. 

'* An intermediate arrangement, making the distinction between 
the armies less complete, and yet imposing some restraint on the 
indiscriminate admission of officers into sepoy regiments, would still 
be imperfect. The facilities of transfer would be oftenest employed to 
the advantage of the superior branches of the service, while the 
restrictions would be insufficient to secure a mutual understanding 
between the native troops and their officers. 

'' If the Indian army were under a civil minister, more attention 
would probably be paid to its peculiarities. It would meet with more 
consideration in questions about batta, rise by seniority, and other 
points which affect it, and not the King's army ; but it would neither 
be so exclusively protected as by the Court of Directors, nor 00 
effectually kept in order as by a purely military authority. 

** It would, no doubt, effectually protect the Indian officers if all 
the troops, European and native, in India were permanently formed 
into one army, and no officers from Europe allowed to be employed in 
it ; but this would increase the provincial spirit already complained of, 
atid lessen the ties which now connect that army with their country. 
It is not to their holding their commissions from the Company that 
the peculiarities of character ascribed to the Indian army have arisen, 
but from their being placed in a situation to which it is not easy, in 
the present state of the world, to find 1 pandlel. 

** The army in England is completely mixed up with the nation, of 
which each individual is hourly reminded that ho forms a part. In 
India the European officers are a distinct community, entirely uncon- 
nected with the people among whom they live, and scarcely ever 
brought into intercourse with any one beyond their own body. In 
this state of separation they know they are in a country held by the 
sword, and that the sword is in their hands. It is not surprising that 
in such circumstances some of them should assume a tone of inde- 
pendence unusual in other armies, and it is, perhaps, rather to be 
wondered at that their conduct, on the whole, has been so little 
insubordinate. 

'* I have hitherto assumed that the government is to be under the 
King as well as the army. The separation of the civil government 
from the military would probably not answer in any coantiy, but 
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least of all, In India. Tho great problem there has always been to main- 
tain the subordination of the military power to the civil, and to prevent 
clashing between the governors and commanders-in-chief. In this we 
have not always been successful, even when both drew their authority 
from tho same source. The separation of the two branches of govern- 
ment, even if it led to no struggles between the civil and military 
cliiefs, would soon make the former almost insignificant with Europeans, 
and entirely so with the natives, who can fanqy no power unconnected 
with military command. If the payment of the troops were to be 
separated from the patronage and the control, every retrenchment would 
have the character of an offensive interference j and if this were 
obviated by the Company's paying a fixed sum to the King, still the 
protection of its subjects from military license, and other points of 
duty which could never be entirely disjointed from the government of 
the state, would involve the civil authority in constant disputes with 
tho military. 

" The only remedy would be always to unite the oflices of governor 
and commander-in-chief; but it would be no small objection to the 
plan, that it restricted the selection for so important a station to 
the small number of general officers who have sufficient rank for the 
military command. 

'' I am not competent to judge of tho comparative frugality of the 
two administrations in most of the instances specified; but I think 
there would always be a strong tendency in the King's government to 
judge of the reasonableness of allowances and pensions to Company^s 
officers by those of his Majesty's service. This I consider among the 
dangers attending tho transfer ; for even if it were safe to r^noe 
Indian allowances, it seems to me very far from advisable. 

" Tho pay of the European officers is not now more than sufficient 
to enable them to maintain their rank among the natives, and scarcely 
sufficient to keep up their connection with their own country, by the 
prospect of revisiting it in their old age. 

" Almost all tho above observations relate to the manner in which 
the proposed changes will a fleet the officers. Their efiects on the 
sepoys are, however, of still greater importance ; many of these may 
be foreseen, and some of them may be guarded against ; bnt as the 
sepoys are of many different classes, and as they are all liable to be 
affected by circumstances which have no influence on us, it is more 
difficult to form anticipations about them than about our countrymen 
and equals — the officers. The risk of unforeseen results applies more 
strongly to the transfer of the native army to the King, than to the 
mere consolidation into one body ; and considering that our safety 
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depends entirely on that army, and that we have a precarions hold on 
it even now, it would appear that we should hazard no changes at all, 
except to remedy obvious evils, and none of a general nature without 
clear and urgent necessity." 

It will bo interesting to compare with these opinions some letters 
addressed to the Writer of this* memoir in 1858. They deal with a 
portion only of the same great and difficult question. Opinions were 
frequently broached both in public and private favourable to an 
exclusive reliance on a large local European force, and of course 
excluding the lino troops from India. Mr. Elphinstone addressed me 
on the subject in the following strong terms :— - 

" Hook WOOD, March 15, 1858. 
" My dear Colebrooke, 

" I hope the remodelling of the army will be very seriously 
considered. It is so complicated and so important a matter, that I 
scarcely think it can be settled without commissions both here and . 
in India. If they were composed of few persons, and dispatch 
insisted on, their report might be received before the end of the 
session. The abuse of patronage, and even the discontents of the 
Indian officers, fall into the shade amidst the vast speculations that 
are forced on our attention. For one example, only consider the 
effects, both near and remote, of having an army of 50,000 Europeans 
unconnected with that of Great Britain, without a constant citctilation 
of British blood, without the society, the example, and even the 
control of the strictly national force ; especially if colonization suc- 
ceed, and farms in the Himalaya become more attractive than pensions 
in England. The immediate danger would be a partial stratocracy 
like that attributed to the Bengal sepoys, and the remote ones would 
include the example of the Greeks in Bactria, or the Janissaries in 
Algiers. A soldier in the present royal army knows when he enlists 
that he is only one man in 10,000, and that all the rest are jealous 
of the least attempt on his part to encroach on their rights ; he lives 
in constant awe of the magistrate, the police, and even the mob, and 
no more thinks of opposing the civil government than of altering the 
course of nature. With this training he may be safely trusted for a 
long period in India, being subject to recal at any time, and seeing 
regiments round him continually changing in the ordinary course of 
reliefs. But a recruit for an exclusively Indian army would be 
transferred at an early age to a country where he would be raised by 
his colour, as well as by some moral qualities to undisputed superiority 
over the millions round him, while he himself would have no superior 
except a body of insolent and meddling civilians, whose power 
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depended entlr^lj on liia aupporl, attil wliom tli<9 dlighteit su^veoieBl 
t>n Ma part would be BufHei^tit to iotluildaie or rfruiove* Wli«t9, 
ehoald we have hmn if sucb b»d been tbe »tate of feelljig ui ike liii 
of t!io Afghtin war, or the B»kh it) ration, not to meniioo tbd mnliny of 
tb© Bengal e@poj9 ? Yq\iu mmt mnmrely, 

(Sigttod) *' M. Etrunfcroiis,* 

Tliifi striking letter wom followi^di tip the nejct day hj ftnotbcr, 
eeologbg an extract from a letter froiti a di&tlngulfib^d puliUc srfvatit 
and old frieud of Mr» Elpblastoue^ tlien in the eoutb orFjiiiit?i3, Bjr 
» eiflgular coincidence, Mf. Elpbmstone'a corregpondeot etiiplajfo 
aimitar arguments ei[pr@saiYe iu ^voii stronger tcrmi^ i>f tlio dan^ 
of f^iccliisive relin.t]Q6 oti a local Etiropean faroe. Wl»bing to pr 
the GoverBment to refer this question to a commiJSKidn} 1 A«k« 
Mr. Elpbindtone to permit me to quote hie oplnioEi In tho Hoaiv i 
Common^/ Ip hia reply be returned to the general Bubjeot ; — 

** My dear Colebryt^kej 

*' To tbogo who thipk a mutinj of Europeans obinKrieali ynn may 
quote tbat of a bandful of mou w^lio solzeil II »^ MiycHy^s Cfuittsi an J 
Island of Bomhuy in 1(J83^ then our only posseM^ioUp and kepi it 
againat the Company for two ycam^ though atlll proft^Ming allfgiaati 
to the King; the miUiny of the French troops, under D'Aut«ail, in 
1749, ^hicb changed Dupleix'a triumph into terror and couAleiDatjo 
nnd nearly nipped in the bud the grand deaigu of bringing all lodml 
ander tbe rule of Francs ; the mutiny of the Enropoau pari of ikc 
Bengal army in the face of ao enemy under Clive^ iu 1760 ; tbat of 
the Madrae Army in 1770 (In which the Comnianilcr-in*Cbiof took 
part), which deposed and imprifloncfl Lord I'igott ; the all hut mutioyj 
of tho Bengal officeri in 17B5-6 ; and that of a large portion of 
of Madras against S^r G. Bmlow in 1809. Theae wt^irn only partiftl] 
niutinics and in circumstaneoa particularly nnf»vnumhlc to tnml*] 
contcntfly yet in all of them cithor a littk \c98 fxrumat** tir a litUti U 
usudtsmtion and ocncen&ion on the port of tbe Govommeni w*oiild bav# 
led to a eonieet tbat migbt have prnvod fatal to (mr lodtan empiro* . 
1 only augge^t the«© caaea for inquiiy, puttSng them do wo ffc*ns 
nieniory. 

"I entirely n^Ejreo with you as to tho nccc^i ty of loiivin tIi/^ 
Governor-General tho entire control of tho Qu04jo*« troop« in Jiiiuu ^^ 

^ I h%d no 09«ado» U* m&k« vay «ipp«al| as tlte OafcnmieQt ippoinifd a 
CeiasitBeioa toon a(W tlivftt l^tuta w«m written* 
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he has now, the discipline and internal arrangements remaining 
as now with the Horse Gaards, but I do not think it would be so 
difficult to settle the partition of the patronage as yon seem to 
consider it. A similar distribution between the Governors and 
Commanders-in-Chief at the several Presidencies seems at first sight 
equally intricate, yet it has been settled by fixed rules so clearly that 
a difierence on the subject hardly ever takes place. The great 
difficulty on this and on all other subjects arises from the supposed 
necessity of settling everything at once and without a moment's 
delay. On this I can be no judge, but I own I do not see the 
necessity for so much haste, and am more struck with the advantage 
of allowing some time to pass over, if our own minds were already 
made up as to what ought to be done. 

''No resolution adopted at this time, on the proportion of 
European troops and sepoys, and the consequent organization of the 
Indian army, could be permanent, and yet you justly view that 
question as one of the utmost importance. We must of course have a 
large sepoy army, but we cannot at present judge what proportion it 
should be allowed to bear to the Europeans. At present that latter 
portion must be very considerable, and even when quiet is completely 
restored I do not think it can ever be made nearly as low as it was 
before the mutiny. It was then, I think, under 50,000, and in 
estimates for this year I believe it is taken at 92,000 men. Who 
can guess how many we shall require three years hence (even if 
tranquillity be undisturbed) ? Whether we wish it or not, our 
government will assume a more decidedly European character than it 
has yet borne, and we cannot be quite certain what the effect may be 
either on the whole or particular classes of the natives. 

" Yours most sincerely, 

"M. Elphinstonb." 

The two letters to which I shall next invite attention were, like 
those last quoted, written many years after Mr. Elphinstone's return 
to England. The subject to which this refers forms the concluding 
chapter of some of the transactions of his Indian administration, and 
the principles involved are of the highest moment at the present day. 
U will be remembered that one of the most important parts of the 
settlement of the territory conquered from the Peshwa, consisted in 
the elevation of the descendant of the old Marrhatta dynasty to the 
sovereignty of a territory of limited exent. Its success as part of a 
policy of conciliation has never been impugned, and the British 
Qovernment derived all the advantage they anticipated from a policy 
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whose objects were mainly of a temporary mitare. The saccess, too, of 
the experiment of elevating a young man, whose life had been one of 
seclusion, to a position of such responsibility, was in another respect 
most complete. The Raja evinced a turn for business and a capacity 
for administration unusual even in those trained to it from early years. 
Mr. Elphinstone told me that he used to find him surrounded with 
papers and accounts, and as eager to discuss details of administration 
as a civil servant fresh from his cutcherry. I need not repeat 
to an Indian reader the long process carried on in India, and the 
still longer one in this country, which led to and followed his 
dethronement. He was accused of engaging in the wildest intrigaes, 
having for their object the overthrow of firitish power in Western 
India. The inquiry was prosecuted with an eagerness by the Bombay 
authorities that embarrassed both the Government in Calcutta and 
the home authorities. A mass of evidence was collected by a public 
Commission of Inquiry, followed up by inquiries of a most voluminous 
character, and the Government, being at length compelled to act, took 
the singularly infelicitous step of inviting the accused sovereign to 
renew in more stringent terms the treaty which was assumed to be 
brokcuj and, as it were, comprumise the case by a confession of the 
justice of their suspicions. The terms were indignantly refused, and 
the deposed prince went into exile. 

The British Government did not suffer in reputation from this 
proceeding, for grave grounds of suspicion were laid before the world* 
and there was an evident desire to escape from the final step. Mr. 
Elphinstone certainly thought that the manner in which the enquiry 
was conducted, by a Commission summoning a prince whose govern- 
ment we had acknowledged, was a most undignified proceeding ; bat 
I am not aware that he ever expressed an opinion on the substantive 
merits of the case, nor even that he had waded through the mass of 
evi<lencc and correspondence with which it was overlaid. 

It was very different with regard to the second Sattara case. 
The brother of the dethroned prince was elevated to the throne, and 
a few years afterwards, 'when struck by a mortal disease, he sought 
to continue the sovereignty by the Hindoo custom of adoption. In 
all successions to property as well as sovereignty, this right is inter- 
woven with the religion and the most ancient practice of herediiary 
descent. Its importance may be judged by the mere fact^ that it 
involves the whole question of c<»llateral descent. When the direct 
line fails, the right of collaterals is regulated by the customary kv 
of adoption j and, as in sovereign families in India, the line of direct 
descent more frequently fails than in private life, any assertion on the 
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put of the British Government to JEterfere witL. or wgulate it 
moeording to their own arbiirarv view.-, arrcci- the ri.'ht-r of c-very 
principality, and if unjusflly ex€-r*irvj, i.--r: :.!:i!..a:'.!v Irii.;: ^.-vc-ry 
native government under the direct •!•.!:. ir.i'.r. cf the- Biiti.-.L Crown. 
Its importance as affecting iLeir ri^'Lt- sl i ',ur 0^:. j^put^tioii could 
not be exaggerated, and it was a- iii;i]*f iiav.-'.y aj']«rociat*;d by the 
Government that had to deci^le iLe ^-oriioL. 

The dying Raja held bis territory 11 s-vfrjci^rhty and j»f:ri>etuity, 
ceded by the British Government to Lijii-eif, bii beir-?. a.;d hncfu^^iom ; 
but the same treaty bound bim in all important iraii.raction.is to 
oontult the British Government,, and Lo iiiTtautly turuod to tho 
British representative to give bis sanction to tbe fciq#. Tbe officer in 
attendance had no instructions to jTuvido for such a cu<:o, and bo 
declined to act; and the Raja, asftertlnir tbo I'lirht \^]iicb be cou.hidcred 
guaranteed by the treaty, conijiletcd the n:l;;:iou-: cfrrcniony which, 
ma he thought, transmitted tbe throne to hir relation.^. 1'he moht 
extraordinary part of tbe proceeding'.- of the Briti.-b Oovcrnnjent, 
when called upon to decide, con-ri-tcl in thoir nii-int'.-rprelation of 
this very simple proceeding. The adnii.-r-ion of our rl;:ht to do'cide an 
arbiters (a right which U constantly exerci.-jcd in rr-;:aril in all native 
states in the interest of public order anil of the .statcts thenj.relve.-i) was 
assumed to be an admis&ion of our ri;:hf to decide in favour of our- 
selves. Tbe right of tbe sovereijL'n was pronounced to be an imperfect 
one, and the state was declarcl to have lapsed to the Briti.'^b Govern- 
ment as that of a feudatory whose direct heirs iiave failed. 

I do not remember ever to have -^ecn Mr, Filjihinstone so shocked as 
he was at this proceeding The treatment of the Ssittara soverei;:nty as 
a jagbcer, over which we had claims of feudal >uperiority, ho re;:arded 
as a monstrous one ; but any opinion of the inju^tice done to tbid 
family was subordinate to the alarm which be felt at the dan«,^erou8 
principles which were advanced, alfecting vvcry sovereign state in 
India, and which were put forward both in India and at home. Tbo 
loose manner in which the claim to re^Milate such (juestions na lords 
paramount, and the assertion of feudal claims of escheat as applicable 
to every state in India, were frcfjuently commented u)>un, and bo 
particularly dwelt u])(m the fallacy which was at tbe bottom of all 
the reasoning of tbe advocates of resumption, that ]>recedents of 
interference with succcsfrions as arbiters snj»ported our claim to decide 
the question in our own favour. The quest icns raised by tbe latter 
precedent have such an important bearing on tbe future of India 
that I offer no apology for giving tbe opinion of Mr. Kl]>binstone, 
expressed at the time in some letters to myself. I give them out of a 
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very numerous file in my possession. The first tells its own story } 
the second was written at my request, with a view to be shown to 
the Government. Mr. Elphinstone had previously refused to give hie 
opinion ])u1)licly on the substantial merits of the place when applied 
to by Mr. Hume, and I begged him at least to let it be known by the 
Government how strongly ho was opposed to the application of this 
precedent to states whoso sovereignty we acknowledged. 

« HooKWOou, 3fay IS, 1849. 

" My dear Colebrooke, 

** Many thanks for your letter, I suppose the argument will be 
what you say, that the Raja was placed under so many restrictions 
that he could not be regarded as a sovereign, but must come under 
the rules applicable to dependants. But although such an argnment 
might bo used by foreign princes who chose to deny the Raja's 
Kovcrcigiity, it could not be urged by us who have solemnly ac- 
knowledged his soverelgnti/ in the 6.ame treaty that enumerates the 
restrictions which are ]>ut upon the exercis*'. of it. Even granting that 
he is dependant, it does not necessarily follow, that his territory, on 
defect of heirs, is to escheat to the power on which he depends ; or 
that that power has a right to regulate the succession to his posses- 
sions : to complete the argnment it is nece.'^sary to prove that such has 
been the invarlabl^e pi*actice of India, and must have been nnderstood 
by the parties to the treaty. To make out this proof, Mr. Willoughby 
and those who adopt his reasoning proceed to argue that some 
dependant chiefs arc subject to this rule, and (Jierefore the Raja is 
subject to it. They in.<tance many enamdars, jageerdars, &c,, but 
can they show any ])rinco who had been acknowledged as a sove- 
reign to whom the rule had been ai»idieil at the time of the 
treaty ?^ Can thoy <lo»y that there are n<»w many sovereign princes 
under limitations similar to those on the Kaja, over whom such 
a right has never been used or pretended to / Nobody will say 
in J'arlinnicnt that an adoption by Scin«lia, the Nizam, the King 
of Oudo, \c., would not be hi/'ti without our confirmation, or that 
a son so adopted couhl not be an heir in the usual sense of 
the term ; nor will any body allege that on the extiuction of the 
families oi' those princes, their dominions will devolve on us as an 

^ In a sul»s('«jui'n( li'ttcr ln» oxprcssojl a «loul)t whether he had not asserted 
liimst'lf («H» liinailly that wo hail nrrrr a]t])Ii(Ml thr rulu ahcmt afloptinn (o miTcreign 
states. '* My ihm'ut." he aft«»n\arils exphiinejl, ** was^ wliether in our innumomblo 
<iii:aj;einent> to «U'jiendaiit chii'fH the word nufrrcit/n niij»ht not |)0!«iblv have been 
ni)l>Iie<l to some of them, so us to make it tmsife to assert that we had 
interfered as sii|»erior in &ueeossion to ]iriiices to wliom we had given that title.' 
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escheat. The claims founded on the general usage therefore fall to 
the ground. 

" But we have claims founded on the treaty itself which deserve a 
separate consideration. By one article of the treaty the Raja is 
Lonnd to he guided by our advice in all important measures ; no 
measure can be more important than the adoption of a successor; and 
if the Raja adopted one in defiance of our remonstrances, or eluded 
oar objections by a clandestine adoption, he would have broken the 
treaty, and we should be entitled to inflict such punishment as his 
offence justified, up to annulling the treaty and taking back our 
cession. Nobody has asserted that such an infraction of the treaty 
has taken place in this instance. 

" Again, we have a claim to the reversion of the Raja's territory j 
not as an escheat, but on grounds arising from the nature of the 
treaty. We ceded the country to the Raja, his heirs, and successors : 
when these are extinct the treaty is at an end, and things return to 
the state in which they were before it was concluded. The country 
therefore is once more at our disposal. I do not dispute Holt 
Mackenzie's opinion, that the interests and wishes of the inhabitants 
ought to be consulted in such a case ; but their claims are founded on 
the general principles of justice, and not upon this treaty. Our claim 
to the reversion, however, can only come into operation when the heirs 
and successors are really extinct ; and this must be decided by the 
law and usage of the country, not by our arbitrary will. 

" I am afraid I have tired you with my long discussion, but you 
may be consoled by the reflection that it is the last you will hear of 
it. I think it very doubtful whether Hume will get a House to 
listen to him ; and if he does, there will probably be so much nonsense 
talked on both sides, that the real question will escape notice. I have 
just received the Report of the Proceedings of the Court of Pro- 
prietors on this question, and have only skimmed over parts of it. 
The case seems to be strongly put in Sullivan's opening speech. The 
Court of Directors might give an easy answer to the calls for 
reference to me and Grant Duff. It is not the intention of the agents 
of one of the parties that ought to influence the decision, but the 
words of the treaty, which were read and approved of by the 
principals on both sides. The evidence of the ministerial agents 
could only be of use if they could disclose any new facts showing that 
both parties had agreed to some tacit reservation, or had employed 
particular terms in a sense different from that usually put upon them. 

" Yours most sincerely, 

" M. Elphinstonb.'* 
Z 2 
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^ WAiimUKi HutKi., FfL 13^ II 



'My doftr Colehrookc, 



** In aijswcriwg your qncsiimi as to ilm gonrral ojnni*m 
Indm^ wliilD I w;is tiierv, witb rc^qi^ot to thi! rt'lul iuu W'ti^oyti tli^y 
Britiatt Govenmmnt ;ind tVo priudpal native Stut&«» »36pcdally ortir 
rigbt to requisite tlieir successtons, I can only apeak with ecrtAinly of 
mj awn inipr<?ssioiia ; bot I believe tboy were tlioiKj ontoTtnincwl bj 
most of tbo atLcr pemoii^ cmployetl in tranjutctjnBa l^etwetia ant 
Ggvcrnnjent and the native Stntes. 

** Our relations wltb tb(} prindpal States (tlie Nimm, tlie Fasbm^ 
Situlia, Holkar^ and Kiya of BRrar^ Stc.) were tbo#*o of indopeDtbot 
^qual Powers, and we po^see^iied no rigbt to interfpre in tlKtir snpc€»- 
Aiona} eiteept sucb as wm'G deriYcd froio qut treaties with iboni, or our 
Situation HB a eeigbbonring Sfiitc, 

'* In many of tbe new alliances contracted in Lord Hastin|f8*a tlin©* 
an literati oil was made in tlie footing on wbicb the contractin^r pariioi 
etoodj by tbo native Stato engaging to acknowledge the inproiuiMay of 
tbe British Gnvornment^ and tbcso tcFnis were introdiuiod into trmtiot 
wltli somo ev<^n of the pririi^ipiil Slittce (tho.'sis of the Rajpoot prinr^i^); 
l)ut they do not appear to make any differenee in tbo contrid of tlia 
British Governnifint over eiinei^&iiionH. Their object wvs to ftoedMi 
the politieal Bopr^unicy of tbe nriti^h Government^ not to lut^Ut Itn 
feudal aovereignty, and to obtain the Ku^jordlnaff vO'Oprraiion of Oin 
native prince ji^s tin ally, not hb cf object ion ns a A*:i.ff8al. Tha llriiifli 
Government wa** to be §upren»e In all imnaaetjonii witli forciga Sui«f ^ 
tut all Intnrnal aHair^ were to he regulated as hefopo hy the ]«ir and 
iim^vi of the tejrritory, free from any tnterforeTioe of the Briliili 
Govern met) t. The suaeejtsioni I eoneelve, wjls an internal affiJr, iu 
wbich the British Governnieut eould not liitiirfere» iiale«« to n cam 
^hich might affoet the foreign rcktlenj of tlie State, cvr the g«ii<Al 
tmncjiiillity of the country. 

*\This, 1 eenecive^ tvaa the general iniprej^sion in India when t wa* 
in that country. Thoi-e waa no native State lo wlibih th« rt^ui^niUoii 
of iti unece«»ron by thn JJritish Governnirnt m\M not of tbe hfghoit 
im|K)rtaiice ; hut none of tbenr, I t3ouc«ive, ever ima^'ined tfial thai 
Government had a right to regulate tJie eucce»*iion an feuiial tonl» or 
had any jtretensionf to the tonitory as m escheat tm the failarts •♦f] 
heir* to the rei^'oing family, 

'* Tbt^ n^hiv^^ u my own conviction on a general view at Um I 
and I hidievt' it wu* the opinion entertained In India m my timui 
on thb point it can ht" of no value> if it does nc^t agree witit th* xlwmw 
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of my remaining contomporaries, or with those recorded by others at 
the time. 

"Believe me, yours most sincerely, 

" M. Elphinstone.' 

I must now bring this chapter in ray narrative to a conclusion. 
In November, 1827, Mr. Elphinstone resigned the government of 
Bombay, followed by testimonies of respect and regret that have 
rarely been bestowed on any public functionary. An address from 
the native inhabitants of the Presidency, headed by the names of the 
native princes and chiefs connected with it, expressed their feelings 
!n terms that would appear fulsome and adulatory were they not 
mpported by other testimony. I give the opening paragraph : — 

" We, the native princes, chiefs, gentlemen, and inhabitants of 
Bombay, its dependencies, and allied territories, cannot contemplate 
^our approaching departure from the country without endeavouring 
express, however faintly, the most profound and lasting regret 
vhich has been occasioned in our minds by your resignation of the 
government of this Presidency. For until you became Commissioner 
n the Deccan and Governor of Bombay, never had we been enabled 
o appreciate correctly the invaluable benefit which the British 
lominion is calculated to diffuse throughout the whole of India. 
Jut having beheld with admiration, for so long a period, the affable 
.nd encouraging manners, the freedom from prejudice, the considera- 
ion at all times evinced for the interest and welfare of the people of 
his country, the regard shown to their ancient customs and laws, the 
onstant endeavours to extend amongst them the inestimable advan- 
ages of intellectual and moral improvement, the commanding abilities 
pplied to ensure permanent ameliorations in the condition of all 
lasses, and to promote their prosperity on the soundest principles, 
y which your private and public conduct has been so pre-eminently 
istingnished, has led us to consider the influence of the British 
rovernment as the most important and desirable blessing which the 
upreme Being could have bestowed on our native lands." 

The address enters at some length into an enumeration of the 
enefits derived from his administration, and concludes with the 
ssurance that "the name of El2)hinstone shall be the first our 
hildren shall learn to lisp, and that it will be our proudest duty to 
reserve indelibly unto the latest posterity the name of so pre-eminent 
benefactor to our country." 

In compliance with the request contained in this address, a 
ortrait of Mr. Elphinstone, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, was placed in 
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tha rft6ina of tliQ Katjvo Edticiition Society ; bis Blatuf!^ hy dtwniTvrJ 
wiLS niised in tho town hall ; and the foundati^in ifiu laid dI Ik} 
Elplnnstoiie Colle^ej to which I have already reftjrred* I nm i^M 
tlittt when tb<3 propose*! to raise tha lait^named tribute to hie fame 
announced to hinij ^^IIoc potlm millr d^pm** triw hi a e^g^r reply, 
I unppoae no man felt more strongly wUoit young tho damr^ fnr §smi9, 
"In youth we are all for glory "^ wa« hb expreiiiiioi] U me on 
oecasion when I uttered eomo eentiment thai itemed oppo^t^ in 
^wn mirly aspirations. Certainly no timn in his niatnrer n^ 
more indifTcroDt to mere honorary distinotiona, iir moro «ol»f aad 
more priLCtical in his aims. The pleaanre ht) felt thnt hii nmnp wovU 
he connected with &» great educatiunal initUution vrtui in bo fiiUj 
realised. A sum ^as $ab«cribed, exceeding two bca of rup^C!* mul 
ultimately Toscliod 2,7^jOOQ^ destined for tho "foundation of profaaMr^ 
Bhips for tho purpose of teaching the nativ^es tho Engli9b laiigtttgtti 
and the arts, Buionces, and Ijieraturt^ of Europn ; to bd held itt tbo Irtl 
iuatauce by learned men to be invitod from Qroat Britum until naU 
of the covintry should be found perfectly competent to imdtirtako 
office;* 

Tho institntion was not establiahod until 1834, owing to dirbiy* 
on the part of the Home Govenjni«?nt. They are soarcely wcirtli 
referring to* except ae illustrative of tho dilficultiog with which tJi 
pioneers of civilization had to eontentl. The promoters rif thin pLafl^ 
naturally looked to fiomo aid from tho Govornmeuti but thfiu^h iMvt 
application received the adviicacy of Mr. Elphin^tone^js ttitti:ea«9r, 
6ir J. Malcolm, tho replies of the Houhj Qovemmont for a limo mj 
be almoBt said to have been evasive. They ttt Wugtb doeidml la 
countenance the attempt bo far as to allow a llbcml r&t# ol iutarasi oo 
the investment^ and the Elphiuitono TnHtitution onoo fairly latmcJiofl 
became the nuoleus of subsequent e^cortions until the contribcitiosi of 
the Government became greater in furth^^raooo of th^ €bjt?€t to wkkJi 
it bocame at length alive. 
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CHAPTER IV, 
1B27— 1869. 



No one vpho rm-iU tho few gpccimcni I have bt^re prwi m 
Mr* Elpbintrtouefl papers and letter* can fail to por04rtvo tliat tbr 
(i^rooeed from a mind of a high ord«r of talent^ and m^ieblifle in tfc«.] 
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tbonghtfal earnest spirit they evince. It has been the unceasing 
regret of those friends who know' ami apprcciatctl his excellence^ that 
the public career of one so truly stitesnianlike should have terniinated 
in bis forty-eighth year. It is a satisfaction to know that his 
capacity for greater things was ajjpreciated by successive adminis- 
trations. The Governor- Generalship of Iu<lia was oficrod to him by 
Lord EHenborough^ on the part of Sir Robert Peel's Administration, 
in 1836, and the offer was renewed by the Government which suc- 
ceeded. The weakness of his health, wliich was shaken when he left 
Bombay^ and never recovered its tone, compelled him to decline both 
these offers, and the remainder of his long life was devoted to 
the literary pursuits «vhich had always occuj»ied a considerable portion 
of his leisure hours. Valuable as are the works he has left behind, 
I cannot but here add my own strong opinion, giitliere»l from the 
intercourse of more than twenty years, that the character of his 
Blind pre-eminently fitted him for the public life of an Indian 
statesman. Lord Ellenborough gave utterance to a very common 
remark, when he said at the public meeting which was lately held, 
that had Mr. Elphinstone accepted the Governor-Gencralshij) wo should 
have had no Afghan war, an event that tinged the whulo subsequent 
history of India. It is perhaps idle to speculate what might have 
been the course of events had it not been fur the removal of one man 
from the scene. There are few countries where the influence of a 
single mind may bo so strongly felt, as it certainly would have been 
felt had Mr. Elphinstone been placed in the high position for which 
he was so well fitted. 

Upon quitting India Mr. Elphinstoue devoted eighteon months to 
travel. He passed through Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, and did nut arrive in England until May, 1829. 
Poetic, as much as historical, associations guided his stops, and I 
think that at this time, even more than in after life, classical 
sympathies had the strongest influence. I well remember how ho 
urged me at a time that I was going to the Levant to give a liberal 
allowance of my time to the Co:ist of Asia I^linor, so famous in 
•ong and famous in story (I <iuoto his own expression). I am not 
aware whether he commenceil at this period a practice which ho 
pursued with intermission through after life — of keeping a journal. 
It was carried out witli ililigonco during this journey and again on 
subsequent occasicus when he left Englan<l, and contained not merely 
the observations of a jiassing traveller, but occasional essays on 
localities of historical interest, such as the field of Cann:e and 
Hannibara passage of tho Alps. I am referring of course to his own 
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description of his practice. Of the journal itself I have no means of 
judging, except from reference made by himself when tho subject of 
conversation led him to take down a volume to refresh his memory. 
Passages which he has read to me were very characteristic, and 
denoted an active and observant mind. I may mention that during 
the late French campaign in Northern Italy, I happened to put some 
question regarding the groun<l bordering on one of the rivers that was 
the scene of struggle. He instantly turned to the journal, and quoted 
a clear description of tho place, drawn with tho eyo of a soldier, that 
assisted me to understand tho strategical position of the two armies. 

It may be unnecessary to mention that tho injunctions of his 
will that these journals were not intended for publication render 
them unavailable to a biographer. 

Upon his arrival in England, to which his reputation had preceded 
him, he received a cordial welcome from many of tho most eminent 
in letters as well as in public life, and no man was more qualified to 
take a position in society on not unequal terms. Tho testimony of 
one so accomplished as Bishop Hcber is decisivo on this point ; bat 
such was tho native modesty of his character, and such the high 
standard by which ho was accustomed to measure his efforts, that his 
intorcourso with men of tho stamp of Hallam and Rogers impressed 
him almost painfully with the scantiness of his literary stores. 
" When I met them," he told me, " I used to find myself constantly 
out of my depth." He instantly decided with his characteristio 
energy to remedy this, and recommence some part of his education 
almost from the beginning. In pursuance with this resolution he 
retired for many months to a roadside inn (I think it was at Sutton), 
and then applied to Greek like a young scholar, working at the 
grammar and writing exercises. This was his own description to me 
of his proceedings, and it was alluded to casually while urging me to 
more systematic study, for no one spoke less of himself. 

This j)ractico of retirement for tho pako of study was pursued at 
irregular intervals during the first few years of his return to England. 
He resided principally in Lon<lon, and occasionally visited Italy. He 
was at all times a great reader, and to travel was to study, and the 
number of books he used to carry about was very great. He would 
devote himself to some special study for months in every year, when 
he passed some time at a watering-place, avoiding general society. 
One who knew him intimately in later life, and first became ac- 
quaiuted with him in Italy in 1831, says that it was surprising to 
him, then fresh from college, to see the variety of his classW 
attainments. A year or two later when he met Mr. Elphinstonie it 
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TDobridge Wells, ho found his table strewed with the Greek tra- 
gedians and the apparatus that a college student would bring to the 
study of them. 

In truth, whatever interested him interested him keenly and was 
pursued with ardour. But I am not aware that it was followed up 
at this time with any other object than the love of knowledge and the 
delight which the pursuit always gives. Next to classical literature and 
history, European history and historical antiquities had the greatest 
share of his attention. With physical science ho was not familiar, 
and he used to express his regret almost sadly, that his want of 
Biathematical knowle<lge ha<l closed the <loor to sucli a field of research. 

An active mind and rarely satisfied with the mere accumulation 
of literary stores. In 18*34, he laid the plan of that historical work 
with which his literary reputation is associated. From some jottings 
of dates in his handwriting, it a])pears that he began to think of 
an Indian history in January, 1834, and commenced it in earnest in 
July of the same year. January, 1 835, found him " fairly engaged 
in Menu,** and he concluded a portion of the Hindu period in 
1835. when he instantly forwarded his manuscript to his old friend, 
Mr. William Erskine, for his opinion. Upon rcceivin;r his reply, 
which we are led to infer was encouraging, he set to work again in 
September, 1837, at the landed tenures, worked part of the time with a 
moonshee, and finished the Hindu and Mahomedan part in May, 1831). 

He "began the European part" in July, 1839; and the memo- 
randum concludes, " May, 1840. Lord JclFrey recommends publishing. 
June, 1840. Settled with Mr. Murray. March 3, 1841. lleceived first 
copies of my history." 

The work was pursued at irregular intervals, for in July, 1833, ho 
became a member of a publio conimis.siou over which the late LonI 
Minto presided. It was appointed to inquire into the means of 
religious instruction afforded to tlio people of Scotland, ami took up a 
considerable part of his time during the winter of 1835-3G, when ho 
resideil in Edinburgh. He passed a few months in Scotland, in tho 
summer of 1 837, for the same object. The greater part of the autumn 
and winter of 183G-37 was given to a tour in Italy, Gonnany, and 
Hungary. When, however, he applied himself to tho work it was in 
earnest. The writer of this memoir first became acquainted with him 
at this i>eriod, and enjoyed much of his society during the winter of 
1838, which he pa8se<] at Brighton. It wa.s only <luring the afternoon 
that he would see his friends, when he would delight to join in long 
rambling walks over tho downs. The mornings and evenings were 
devoted to work. 
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In commcDcing a great literary work late in life be laboured 
under great disadvantages^ and I think tlicy arc to be traced in the 
composition and style of this well-known work. It has always 
struck nie that the style of his published works is very inferior in 
force to that of his letters, and still more so to that of his conversation, 
and does not do justice to the vigour and originality of his mind. 
He used to speak of his history modestly as a contribution to the 
great subject he had taken in hand, that might aid the work of some 
future man of genius, and this difHdence of his own powers affects the 
tone of the work. The public, however, at once appreciated its value. 
It is a most valuable manual of all that is interesting in the early 
history of India, and the good sense and sagacity of the remarks will 
secure it a place of standard authority. If it fail to be a popular 
work this springs mainly from the nature of the subject with which 
it deals. The history of a race so deficient in historical records aa 
the Hindus, resolves itself into a series of historical disquisitions that 
Ccannot interest the many ; while that of the Mahomedan period, 
important as it is in its bearing on modern history, becomes insipid 
from the sameness of the revolutions that it records. Mr. Elphin- 
stone's narrative introduces as much of philosophical reflection as the 
subject admits of, and his remarks have a direct bearing on the 
important events with which the European reader is interested, and 
to which the early narrative is only regarded as an introduction. 
Nothing, too, can be more graphic and masterly than the account of 
the manners and character of the different races of India^ to which 
some interesting chapters are devoted. 

It will be observed from the memorandum which I have qnoted, 
that the published volume formed a part of a greater undertaking, 
embracing the rise of the British power in India ; but failing health 
compelled him to abandon it. He continued his labour for about two 
or three years, and with such assi<luity that his absence from London 
used to be prolonged, for^ as ho said, the trilling interruptions of 
friends, and even notes, interfered with that steady application to 
which he desired to devote himself. I am not aware that he has left 
behind any considerable materials, but ho had fonned very decided 
opinions on the events which led to the rise of the British empire in 
the East, and on the character and conduct of its founders ; and his 
friends who enjoyed his intimacy largely profited by them. His love 
of truth never allowed him to be blinded to the defects of some of 
our heroes. I remember well the delight with which he spoke of 
Macaulay^s sketch of Clivo when it appeared. " The life of a great 
man should bo written in this manly stylo ; ho should be painted 
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with all bis faults. A history of British India written in sach a spirit 
was a great loss ; but when he abandoned the undertaking, he told 
me that he reconciled himself the more readily to it, as every step he 
had made in his study of the rise of our empire led him to doubt 
whether he could throw any additional light on it. 

It was, I think, in 1842 that he finally gave up his labours. 
Doubts had occurred to him before whether he could expect to 
complete it, and it was owing to the advice of Lord Jeffrey, who 
strongly recommended the publication of the completed volumes, even 
though the subsequent portion should not appear, that they were 
given to the world. In tho summer of 1842, he returned from Italy 
with his health shattered by a severe illness, and the still severer 
treatment he had undergone. He now, in obedience to his physician's 
advice, adopted a regimen that more and more withdrew him from 
general society and eventually from London. His health was at this 
time so precarious that it was only by a watchful attention that he 
guaided himself against renewed suffering ; but with this attention, 
and with a regularity of habit, it recovered its tone sufficiently to 
enable him to follow steadily those literary pursuits that were still 
left to him, and which made him bear with cheerfulness a life of 
privation from society under which many minds would have sunk. 
In 1844 he rented a place in the neighbourhood of Leith Hill, and 
from thence he removed to another place, in the same neighbourhood^ 
in the following year. He finally settled at Hook wood, in Kent, 
where he passed the remainder of his life. All these residences were 
more or less secluded, and wanting in easy access to those friends who 
sought his society. They were in some degree recommended to him 
on this account. His love of reading had now grown on him to such 
a degree as to amount to a passion, and he seemed to grudge the 
hours he did not devote to study. With all this there was a warm 
and affectionate welcome to old friends, and he would delight to 
throw aside his books and give himself up entirely to discuss the 
thousand topics of interest with which his mind was stored. 

I give the following short note, written soon after his retirement to 
the country, because it illustrates that cheerfulness of spirit which I 
have alluded to, and it is one of the very few letters in my possession 
which contains tho slightest allusion to himself, or his manner of life. 
To compose a biographical sketch from his letters would be next to 
impossible. 

"OcKLiY, Sept. 23, 1845. 

'* Your letter gave me the more pleasure as I had begun to despair, 
not of seeing you altogether, but of your being here before this 
country gets as bleak and bare as the one yon last visited. Any da; 
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will suit naoj and the earlier the better ; aapecially aa tUa Baonot yon 
cmno, the longer yoti will be able to Hia^y* You must, Low^f cr. Im 
prepared for tli« Ewrcommodatbri and luxuries of a real cotta^, and f&r 
tLe eolitud© and duinesg of a real ln^rmitJige* Even out of door 
amusomenta will be undor a disadTautagt^, a« my walka are vary 
short J and thougb I <?an go anj distance lo a close carriage, jet tliat 
will r(3t[uire you to risk yoiit character In a yellow hack clialsei vntk 
two or more panes in each window. If you wish for freer e)cenr*i<ffif* 
you must bring a horsej or trast to a neighbour, who candidly putt on 
his sign I licamsed to let a horsfo, wbtch horeei whrni [nrjt «eparatdj 
omployc<l, draiars a tax cart 

" There la a coach for Bognor which jmssm my door. Tbc^ro art I 
nlao ooaches for Brighton and other places^ throagh DoikJtij.»^, All tbeisel 
TOa,ih load to Dorking, and I would adriflo you to take a ehalie tfaem^f 
and instead of ooming ibe straight road como by Wcakotfc and Wooitofl. 
It is a mui-h prettier road, beaideti paBsiug dose to Wooiton, ptill* 
iuhabitod by Evelyn^ and surrounded by Sihm at uld Evelyn's plantmif/* 

Plookwoodj to which Mr- Elpbinstone moved at the eloa^ of 1847, 
v/BS rccomniended tohim^ liko his fornidr residenoes^ on acL-ioant ot tbo 
beauty of the (Country in which It lies; and the honee was better t^uitcd 
to roceive the v^iBitB of friends. From this time^ though his life was 4 
retrre<i one, it could not be deecf ibed as secluded j and niany nf hll'l 
relations used to pay him loug visita. At this time, howoveri be had 
tn eticounter a privation the enost trying to a etndcnt. Ho w^ 
attacked by a woakiicsa of hie oyoeight^ attributed to tbct g^nt^ral 9tat» 
of bis health ; it never amounted to blindncM. nor deprived bim of lh« 
power of vvrititig Ititters, but any attempt to read was foIltiw<?d by sueti 
paia that be was lieueeforward eatdnded from book«j and had to rely 
on the aa^tance of others to pursuis his stud leg. As bo engaged a 
reader he was able to do this gyatematieally and effeetnallyp and oOft- 
linued to pursue subjoeta of entjairy with the same method ns befaro. 
The regular division of his time, which this mode of life r6<|iiiT©d, 
contribnted in mm^ meastire to improve the tone of hh healthy and^ 
though an invalid be wag uever a sniferer, and continued to derive the 
highest enjoyment from literature ami the society of fricud^. 

Those wbo^e boat dayst have been pa^aeil in responAthle itituatiotii 
in India, always follow with the deepest intenesl the eonrse of eiutttra 
evontit and Mr, Elphingtonc wag no exception to the generaJ rute, birt-' 
T have sometimes doubted whether hia political leanings in maltervo/ 
home politice were not euperlor to his Indian syiupatbiett* 1 hav« 
itoleeted a fevr letters illnatrative of the interoat be took la quoctiootj 
of Indian gov em meat, and It is curio uit to obsorvo how his Whl^ p 
tiaJities aometime^ p^p out in the midst of the abiorblug iub}ael5 wi|kJ 
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wbicih he is dealing. I have only given soine of his Icttcrn relating 1o 
India and the East, for though Lis reinarkH were Htiitcsnuinlike iiihI 
ngacious on all questions of Euro])ean iutere.st, IiIh roi>ut:itiuii is 
almost entirely Indian, and it was upon liMliaii rjiicstion.s that ho wan 
consulted during his life hy those who had tlie ])rivilr*go of hi.s fricimi- 
(Lip. It is within my knowledge that two Govc-rnor.s*ricn(:ra] Mni^ht 
Lis society before proceeding to their govornniciit, as of tho highcnt 
liTing authority for the affairs of the East. 

The letters I give require no explanation. Thoy refer c;hi<;fly tfi 
the two periods when the constitution of the Indian Goveninicnt canio 
ander public discussion. 

4," IIt>OKW(H)», March Ttthf I>'.'i.'l. 

" My dear Colebrooke, 

"Your account of In Han affairs rather relicvcH me, as I was afraid 
of haste and blundering in any chan^^e-s, but I hope there will hv. sume 
changes. Something, for instance, to ni:ikc a more rcHpc'ctabh? Court 
of Proprietors, who might not only be bettor clcctorH but iMi;:ht furni 
a Court at which it mi^i^ht not bo discnMlitzibh; to hpoak, niovo fur 
papers, comment on public measures ; for it i^ iiupoNsibh; to spcrnlatn 
about the machinery of the Home Govcriinioiit, iKTiuiso th«* Hiiriii^N 
which move the whole are concealed behiinl tho veil of 1', ( •., into whicli 
the evidence only gives a peep ; but anything whicli wouM ;:ivr nmrn 
publicity to such proceedings, as even now are partially publio, would 
he a check both on the Directorfeand the Hoard, and would Htrcngthon 
the former. The Quadru]»lc System,' or srunctliing at Imst as oflVrtual, 
should be adopted to provide good Hervants. There shouhl, if pos.sibh», 
he some honourable way of shelving worn-out servants, and of pension- 
ing stupid and lazy ones without disgniee ; but thoj-e subjiM-ts, t«»gcthor 
with the Law Comm'ssion, the Native C'onHuitative Council, tho 
increase of remuneration to the upper class of tho natives alreatly 
employed, and tho employment of natives to a greater extent, with 
many other matters that suggest themselves, couhl only bo partially 
handled by Parliament, if at all. The be-t thing that could hapjjcn 
would bo an early apjjearance of the j)rop(»se<l plan, to be ft)lloweil by 
a great deal of o])i)Osition and discussion, orders for printing innumo> 
table papers j[for the nso of the public hereafter, f«»r the movers theni- 
selres could not read them now), and in short as much stir and as long 
continued, as could be done without creating agitation in India, which 
might not ceaso with the present discussion. 

* It waa proposed in the Act of 1-33, that four noniiiiatitms of writers sliould 
be made for every apjioiiitmcnt to the Iiulian Civil Service. The Act waa norer 
carried out 
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*< One thing Parliament might do, ^x a liberal sum for the expen- 
diture of each Presidency, not to be exceeded except in extreme 
cases, and then with sanction from home ; and tliat done, leave the 
inferior Presidencies independent in all matters that do not affect the 
general politics or imperial legislature of India.** 

'' IIuuKWOOD, March 20ih, 18&3. 
" My dear Colcbrooke, 

" I waited for the arrival of the reviews before I answered your 
letters. They reached me two or three days ago, and I have read a 
very good article on the Life of Mohammed, and rejected two (la the 
1851 number) on the present India discussion, on account of their tone 
of contempt and defiance towards all assailants of the present system. 
I really think these extravagant ])anegyrist» have been the worst 
enemies the Company have met with. The moment the public found 
an unsound point in the faultless edifice presented to them, they 
seized on the idea that the whole was a mere screen, and gave ready 
credence to the most absurd accounts of the abominations which it was 
said to conceal. 

" I do not know if the general excitement about India had began 
when you last wrote to me, and perha2)s it is over by this time, but it 
seemed by what I heard to be something like that on the Papal 
Aggression. If I have not formed an exaggerated idea of it, it will 
make a great change in the policy proper to be adopted. 

" The Company is now so much discredited, that it will be 
impossible to go on quietly under the shadow of its name ; and all 
hope of avoiding agitation in India is also at an end, for the effect 
produced here by tlio India petitions will raise hopes of advantage to 
the natives generally, and of distinction to individuals, that will not 
easily be kept within bounds. If this be the real state of things, I 
doubt whether the wusest plan is not to look the difiiculty in the face, 
and enter on a full and free inquiry into the present state of India and 
the changes (if any) that ought to be made in our ]>rincip]es of 
Government.^ 

" You will readily forgive all this blotting, when I tell you that 
I was getting into a dissertation that had nearly filled another 
sheet, and might have filled a third or more if it had not been 
put a stop to. The substance would have been to show the altera- 
tions made by the education of the natives, the extinction of rival 
powers, and a variety of other causes which render a new survey of 
India necessary ; and the advantage of knowing the feelings of the 

1 Several lince aftcn^'ards erased followed the above. 
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people all over the couDtry by allowing time for discussion in the 
Mofussil, 60 as to ascertain what are the points in our yoke that really 
gall them, what grievances can be redressed^ and what can be done to 
guard against tho increase of groundless discontent arising from false 
views on delusive expectations. All this could be done with more ease 
and safety now than it would be if the discontent were allowed twenty 
more years to go on increasing and strengthening. All this, however, 
is mere speculation on a first view, which further consideration might 
refute ; and the only thing I am quite fixed in, is the hope that the 
ministry will not risk their retention of power on the Indian question 
(important as it is), unless it suits their general tactics to take things 
in that order. I have been reading Holt Mackenzie's Evidence in the 
volume of 1832, and am struck with the correctness as well as the 
extent of his views in the first days of his examination (for the others 
seem to relate to financial details). Many of his suggestions have 
been adopted with success, and all or almost all the topics now under 
discussion are anticipated and decided in the manner now most in 
favour with good judges." 

^< Hook WOOD, January 3, 1864. 
" My dear Colebrooke, 

" Along with this letter, or soon after, you will receive the 
* Insurrection in China,' which I am ashamed of having kept so long. 
It is very interesting, as shewing the character of the insurrection and 
the views of its leader. The hatred of the Tartar Government seems 
to have been far more general than could have been supposed. The 
misfortune it experienced in its war with us increased its exactions at 
the same time that it disclosed its weakness, and resistance was sure 
to have arisen even if there had been no concert among the malcon- 
tents. What was wanting was a man of energy, who could devise a 
scheme by which the general excitement might be turned into one 
channel and brought under the influence of a single will. The 
philosophy of Confucius seems to afford the only moral principle that 
had any hold on the minds of the people, but it could not supply 
enthusiasm and impulse for want of a religious sanction. To remedy 
this the leader (or leaders) engrafted on it a faith which was already 
making progress, and which, besides its intrinsic merit, was in 
harmony with the moral doctrines of Confucius, and well suited to the 
moderate and pacific character of the Chinese. It was a bold stroke 
to assume the direction of the power thus formed in the character of a 
divinity rather than an apostle, but we must suppose that the projector 
knew best what would suit his countrymen ; indeed the whole merit 
of the plan depends on the degree to which it is adapted to the state of 
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jjojmlar opinion ; ant!, In tlilu hi^tawee at leasli siici?ess or railurfc irfll 
b© tije real test of the geiima of its contriver* The whuh afnir 
itigge^ii^ some serious thoughts about Indm. It abown Uow Uie niO0l 
i^ysienmik endeavour to umnlji^ariiritci twi> mem lia.^ fulled uttet a trill 
of near two cent arm How Hi tie iatemal tmnqniUiiy ami material 
|>ru8perity hm^ sufficed to recouciI« tli© csonqtsototi nation to iU fon»|^ 
rulers^ and how little reliain^e ea^ bo placc^d on apparent attadimotil 
to a government, even when it aisuiiiGe the alvape of ^lial aBbi^Ml 
comhiaed with a sort of raltgtous devotion. It liUo ^thowM how fltlle 
foroi^ers ean jndge of i\m real ehameter of a nation. If there w«t 
one thing tha*t we tiionglit eliaractoristic of tho ChbMej It wmi 
their obstinate adherenco to old babit?* ; one would ham th might tltat 
n Cbinese would bave ehaaged bie governttunit or bia rc^ligtoti mtber 
iban bare given np his plgtatl, and now it proveg that tbb rety pig- 
tail is among tbe worst of the grievaitcca that have ilrivtn th<» ti&lloi 
into rebellion* All this lea da to the re fleet km that tbun't tj* no tiling in 
Itidb to prevent ^t new Nanlk from nnitiug all tha«eemiu^1y dtt»ei}rtLatit 
element* in India^ if any circumstance should red nee onr inlUtATy 
power even for a few years^ and how difficult we diould find it c^^vr 
to recover onr ascondaueyt The moral ia that we must not dream uf 
per[^etua1 posj^c&sionj but mnst apply ourselves to bring tbo natjre» 
Into a atate that will admit of their governing themirelvci in a mauoer 
that may be bcuoHcial to our intereftt aa well ai their own^ and tbaC of 
tlH> tost c^f the world ; and to take the glory of the ac^bieveiaeiit and 
the ueuse of having done our dntj for the chief rewiird of our exoftinti^ 
^* t must miike up for this unprovoked difig^ortatlon by abatJMtiljiir 
from all other topics*** 

♦* Hoy«WOtil>» Sfpiffmhtr a, 18(7, 

** My dear Colebrooko, 

** I yesterday received your letter of tbe Titb, and thr an | 

the day before. I bope tbe account of Lord Canmn;:'tt ii It' 

overrated^ tbongh the ftory nbtiut .tuu^ Behauderi ^^ a«^irtfl^ doef 
not tell in Ljb favour. T)ie addroMe§ of tbe rCuropean rt^iil^^DtA will 
Tio doubt help to inereiise the cbimcur against tho Otmpaoy^ wbiek 
will ho p^iire to turist* from the ntitunil leinloncy of the puUk' to impafu i 
every dieaBter Iq the miwconduet of tliepeo|>k* in powt?n But ni»twtiJi* 
standing tbe 1 lability of tbe House of Commons to be earnt*d away hy ' 
the inadntiM of the moment during a popular del union, I don't lb ink 
eitliier they or their coUHtilncnte an; eso ihougbtlr«« at to C9uactti>n i% 
rdf oiution lu tbe Gnverninent of India at a moment like tbt prveDL 
Leaving out all other objectionij only tma^ka tbe pivbdhl^ hIKm vi 
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annomicing to people who have been driven into rebellion by the very 
thought of being made Fenngns, that thenceforward their rights were 
to be secured by placing them under the immediate protection of the 
Queen, thus incorporating them with the British nation, and admitting 
them to a share in all the blessings by which it is distinguished from 
the nations of the East. Yet this is the language which many writers 
of the day recommend as a specific for soothing all minds, and 
removing all doubts and suspicions. There is a good article in yester- 
day's Times on the other side of the question, from which I suppose 
that they (the editors), believe the mind of the ministry is made up 
to keep things as they are for the present. 7hc last accounts from 
India are, doubtle»s, very gloomy ; the ri^k of fresh interests and new 
feelings arising during the interval of inaction is certainly very great, 
and to one who has just read IMunru's admirable Minute.^ it a])pears that 
the full accomplishment of his [iropheoy is at hand. But there is some 
comfort in tbe recollection how often foreign Governments have kept 
their ground in worse circumstances than ours. I will only mention 
the case of Rome, which was a much more oppressive Government 
than ours, and had tougher materials to work on in Spain and Gaul, 
and higher notions of freedom and national independence to contend 
with in Greece and her offsets, than we are ever likely to sec among 
our Asiatic subjects, I have often wij^hed to get some knowledge of 
the sort of admini.><tration by which the Romans contrived to fix their 
power on so firm a basis, but although it is QXM^y to find out the fi-ame- 
work of a Government in a province, I du not find any clue to tho 
means by which it was administered. I sui)pose that what wc do know 
18 equivalent to a knowledge of the constitutions of the Presidencies 
in India, together with the law as administered by the Supreme Court* 
and a revenue svz^tem founded on farming to English capitalists; 
while all the details of legislation as well as administration were left to 
the natives, and managed by native princes or by local municipalities. 
Can you tell ine where information on this subject is to be found ] 1 
suppose it must be well ascertained after all the researches by German 
and other scholars in late times. If you never re:id the account in 
Polybius of the mutiny of the mercenaries, which nearly overthrew 
the Government of Carthage, it will interest you in the ]>resent time. 
It differed in its origin and many <letails from ours, but still you 
will be struck with the analogy in many particulars. I read it in 
Hampton's translation, where it is near the biginuing of tho first 
volume. It is not long.*' 

' The Minate on tlie effect of the Education of the Natives on tlie Army, which 
had been lately republished. 

TOL. XVIII. 2 A 
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^' HooKwooD, December 20th^ 18S7. 
" My dear Colebrooke, 

(( •••••# 

I am not so mucli afraid of the constant interference of the Honse of 
Commons^ as of its indiiforenco in general, and its acting on impnlae 
on particular occasions without any general acquaintance with the 
subject. I think both the House and the public generally come to jofit * 
conclusions when they have time to consider them, such as is afforded 
by our triple Government in this country^ but lam afraid to trnstthein 
with the prompt, simple, and direct exercise of power which is now 
thought so particularly desirable in India, a country in which, of all 
others, caution and gradual progress are most required. I hope that 
feeling will lose some of its force during the discussions that mast 
take place in tho approaching Session. I think the ardour for the 
consolidation of territory, concentration of authority, and nnifomuty 
of administration which was lately so powerful, must have been a good 
deal damped by recent events. Where should we have been now, if 
Scindia, tho Nizam, the Sikh chiefs, &c., had been annexed, the anb- 
ordinato Presidencies abolished, the whole army thrown into one. And 
the revenue system brought into one mould, whether that of Lord 
Corn wall is, Sir T, Munro, or even Mr. Thomason 1 

'' I should bo more anxious about the coming session if I were 
quite at ease about Lucknow, but I liave a horror of street fighting, 
where discipline loses so much of its superiority over numbers, and I 
cannot help thinking what would be tho consequence of the defeat of 
the Commander-in-Chief in person, even at the present stage of the 
war." 

*<HooKwooD, February 23rd, lfM» 

" My dear Col eb rook o, 

" I am heartily sorry for the news. I would have swallowed Lord 
Palmerston's India Hill or a worse, much ratlier than have the risk of 
a state of things like the present. There is no chance of my being 
able to answer your letter otherwise than by an arbitrary list of*' 
desiderata, to which I shall proceed — 

*' Jst. A Minister of the Queen. 

"2ntl. A Board, independent of the ministry and of all part^^ 
influonc'o, numerous enough to give weight to the body and courage tc"^ 
the individual members. To havo an establishment of its own ^^ 
and to carry on all its <iebatcs and other business apart from th^i^ 
Minis^tcr of tiie Crown. 

" 3rd. As a ;,^Micnil rule tho lioard to have the initiation of aS^ 
measure^-, and the elaboration of all details. 
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"4th. The Minister to decide on all measures, to take the initiative 
in ipecial cases^ and on cases of urgency and gecrccy, to act at once on 
his own responsibility. 

"5th. All discussions and all important correspondence to be 
recorded as at present, and means to be taken to give tiiem publicity. 

** Gth. The home patronage to be disposed of as in Lord Palmers- 
ton's plan. That in India to be left to the local governors, but to be 
strictly limited to particular classes, cither formed by nomiuation like 
the present services, or open to all, subject to examinations, ])robatious, 
conditions as to residence in India, &c., sufficient tu prevent lucrative 
employments from being employed for corrupt purposes, by means of 
oollnsion between the governors and the miuistry at Lome. 

" I have said nothing on the mode of a])poiuting the members of 
the Board, which in fact is the essential question. 

" The best plan would be by a body of electors taken from different 
classes, and so chosen as to have some authority in the eyes of the 
pablic. I should have preferred something representing the present 
East India Company^ but with a large defecation of the present body 
of proprietors, and a corresponding addition from suitable sources. 
This would have given the advantage of present posscs^iiou and old 
associations to a body possessed of many of the other qualities 
required for the purpose in view. 

** Such a body, or a better, might be made up by selection from 
particular classes, whose station might give them weight (as ex-judges, 
ex-governors of colonies, ex-ambassadortj, &c.), or who might be sup- 
posed capable of taking an interest in India (us members of ''Abori- 
gines Protection," aud other philanthropic societies, even societies 
likely to take general views, as the Geographical, Asiatic, «S:c.). Many 
other plans might be suggested, if the public was in a humour to take 
them in good part, but every plan for governing India must 1>e more 
or less a sham as long as India herself has not a part assigned in it, 
and at present all eyes will be turned to discover its weak points, and 
all hopes of the sanction of public opinion, which is essential to its 
saoceas, must be given up. 

"Perhaps after all Lord Palmerston's plan, with some modifications, 
is the best practicable, viz., to have a sufficimt mnnher of directors 
appointed for long periods (say ten years), with a small proportion to 
go oat annually, so as to enable each party to have its turn in the 
nominations. If an elective body is to be formed, great care must be 
taken to avoid too large a proportion of Anglo-Indians, whether in or 
out of the service, especially if they still retain their connexion with 
India as public servants, or become members of the India House. 

2 A 2 
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They certainly will liave more knowledge and will take more interest 
in the prosperity of the people than strangers, but they will also have 
interests and feelings, separate and even opposite to those of the 
natives; and, moreover, disse^isions among themselves, which will bring 
local factious into play, more perilous thau those we are so much afraid 
of at homo ; black and white, covenanted and un covenanted, civil and 
military, settlers and temporary residents, &c., would be much more 
dangerous to India than whig or tory. 

" I have confined myself to the new plan for the Home Govern- 
ment. There are questions of at least equal importance relating to 
tho local Government that call for decision, but on them I shall not 
enter." 

"HooKWOOD, March }si, 186S. 

" My dear C.olebrooko, 

" Many thanks for your interesting letter. I do not see anything 
that can bo done at present for the purj^ose of controlling the Govemor- 
Genenil, excepting strenuously resisting all attempts to give him the 
power of naming the Members of Council, and keeping up the present 
plan of having all proceedings and discussions recorded and sent to 
this country. 

" The fact i.s, I am more afraid of the Governor Geuerars being 
too much reduced under the new sy!^teni than by his being made too 
strong. lie is the link between the de»putism of India and the 
CojumonircftUh of England, and should possess power enough to 
command the highest respect, not only from foreign states, allies, and 
native subject.^, but above all from our servants, civil and military, in 
India, and even to a certain extent from the Home Government. It 
is the lai<t feeling that has made him the main bulwark of the]>atronage 
of India, against the cncroaclnnents both of the ministry and the 
directors. 

'' The avowed tendency of Lord Palnicrston's Dill is to increase 
and protu't his authority, and 1 have no doubt it would do so for a 
time, while all concerned are on their good behaviour; but I am afraid 
things will be far otherwise after i)ublic attention has been withdrawn 
from India, and Ministers begin to look on that country as a means of 
strengthening their party at home. 

'* The immediate ellVct of such restraints as arc likely to bo im- 
posed by the new sy.<teni will be beneficial. 

" The great L'rievani'c at present is the disreg:ird of the Governors- 
General to the repeated injunctions of the Court of Directors against 
plans of conquest, and other modes of extending our territory. Such 
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disregard is not likely to be tolerated on tLe new plan. The Minister 
for India will be the sole ostensible head of the whole administration 
of that empire, and it is not probable that he will be content to submit 
to the obscurity which the President of the Board of Control used to 
court. His object used to be to avoid all disputes that might bring the 
separate action of the ministry in Indian affairs before the House of 
Commons, and to do this he was obliged to deal with the Court of 
Directors in a way that weakened the authority of both, and left the 
Governor-General pretty nearly his own master. I imagine that the 
practice at that time was for the Court of Directors to check the 
Governor-General when they thought it right, and for the Board of 
Control to support him ; that the Board generally carried its point, 
and that even when it gave way and allowed the official instructions 
to be drawn according to the wish of the directors, there was always 
a private correspondence between the President and the Governor- 
General, that emboldened the latter to pursue his own views without 
much fear of the consequences. 

" All this will now cease, and my fears are not for the present, but 
for the future, when attention will be withdrawn from India, and when 
a weak and unscrupulous ministry may send out devoted adherents of 
its own to the Supreme Government, through whom it may employ 
the patronage of India for party purposes, supporting the measures of 
its creature through thick and thin in return. 

'' Against such a design, no restrictions afforded by an exclusive 
service, examinations, competition, conditions of previous residence in 
India, &c., will bo of the least avail. The public is always averse to 
monopolies, and will support all infractions of those protective regu- 
lations which moreover will be introduced gradually and almost 
unperceived. 

" March 2nd. — The above was written yesterday, but my eyes got 
so tired and my scrawl so illegible, that I thought it would be a relief 
to you, as well as to myself, to leave off, and have a fair copy made 
for your use. I am afraid you will find it very unsatisfactory after 
all. The only effectual check that I can see either on the Governor- 
General or the ministry at home is a Board of Council, formed by 
election, if possible, but at all events conducting its business entirely 
separate from the Minister for India. Even if we had such a Board 
there would remain the difficulty of getting members who would take 
a lively interest in Indiaj viewed separately from Great Britain, and 
who would attend to the peculiar views and wishes of the natives, as 
well as to their pecuniary interests and strictly legal rights. The 
Company did so to a considerable extent, because it had long regarded 
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India as its own^ and was strongly opposed to the maxim now in 
favour, of ' India for the English.' Sooner or later, we most inirodaoe 
natives into the Council itself, or at least into the electing body, but 
to do so now would only produce contention and embarrass fntare 
operations." 

^'HooKWOOD, April % 185& 

" My dear Colebrooke, 

» ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" I do not know that I have any more remarks to make on the 
two Bills, unless I omitted to notice the indirect way in which 
Mr. Disraeli contrives to leave it discretionary with the Secretary to 
carry on the whole business without consulting the Conncil at all. 
Lord PaInierston*s Bill has not this fault ; but with a Council snch as 
he proposes, its meeting or not meeting would make very little 
difference. 

'^ I scarcely venture to hope that you may not be too sangnine 
in your expectation, — that the whole discussion may end in the 
restoration of a double Gorernment under another name. But even 
the double Government will bo of little use if the proceedings of the 
Indian Governments are not laid before the Council as a matter of 
course, to be reviewed and decided on by that body in the first 
instance. The Council would, of course, have no direct communication 
with those Governments, nor any other existence, except as a 
deliberative assembly; and the Secretary might disregard their 
decisions whenever he thought proper, only recording his reasons. 
He might also originate any measure or course of measures that 
occurred to him, whether arising from correspondence with India or 
not ; might call up any particular question suggested in India for 
consideration out of its turn; or might press the Conncil for a 
speedy decision tvl.en he thought they were dilatory ; but still it 
must be the i:i>ccial duty of the Council to review the whole of the 
proceedings of the Indian Governments, to correct any errors they 
observed in tiic course of them, and to recommend such new measures 
as miixht be suggested by the matters brought under their notice. 
In this way those opinions would be carefully and dispassionately 
fornuMl, and would not be held back by the fear of giving ofience 
by oflicious interference with the conduct of the responsible officer. 
Kow take the opposite line, and su])j)c>se all measures of importance 
to bo projK)S0(l by the Secretary, The functions of the Council would 
then be those of J!er Mtijc^fys op}>ositwn— to <lctect misstatements, to 
oppose erroneous proposals, to supj>ly omissions, and to bring forward 
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now measures which might or might not be completely at variance 
with the views of the Secretary. Where could you find councillors 
prepared to enter on such a conflict ? and if you could^ might you not 
find it would be better to dispense altogether with a Council whose 
duty it would be to start objections and raise disputes on every 
question that came before it ? 1 need not say that I mean the Council 
to carry on all its deliberations separately from the Secretary, bat I 
am not sure that I should object to his having conferences with them 
when he thought it desirable." 

'* Hook WOOD, Aprii30, 1858. 
** My dear Colebrooke, 

" I shall be too happy if anything I have written can be of use to 
you in supporting the separate sittings of Council and its compulsory 
review of the Reports from India, and suggestions of suitable answers. 
I despair of forming a constituency for an elective Council, such as 
would give it weight with the nation, and I think we may be 
tolerably safe with a Council for life, especially if the first nominations 
should be conscientiously made, as they probably would be at a 
moment when all eyes were fixed on the conduct of the ministry. What 
is chiefly wanted of the Council is, that it shall supply the place of 
the Court of Directors, in protecting the interests, opinions, and 
feelings of the natives against the conflicting interests, opinions, and 
feelings of the ruling people. However selfish the original motive of 
this jealousy of European encroachment may have been on the part 
of the Directors, it became their " traditional policy" and has been 
one great cause of their unpopularity. Now 1 think the maintenance 
of this policy is exactly the line which a well- selected Council of 
Indians would choose for their peculiar province Their other duty 
would be to guard agaiust attempts of the Ministry, to undermine the 
Constitution, or to take steps directly injurious to the interest of the 
British. This they would not neglect, but they would feel how little 
their aid was wanted at a time when the popular element of the 
Constitution was so decidedly in the ascendant ; while in undertaking 
the protection of the Indian nation they would have a vast field for 
usefulness and distinction which al present is almost entirely un- 
occupied. It is indeed astonishing, considering how much our own 
safety depends on the contentment of our Indian dependants, that in 
all the late discussions there has not been a single speaker of note, 
except Gladstone, that has laid the least stress on this part of the 
subject They probably rely on the Indian Government for looking 
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to public opinion among the natives, but what could the strongest 
Indian Government do against a clamour for levying a new tax (say 
an income-tax) on India, to make up for the deficit occasioned by its 
ouni ex^pensfSy including the Persian and Chinese wars, and many other 
charges in which the people of India take quite as little concern ? 

" I find I am getting into digressions, and think it is high time to 
leave oflf. 

** Pray give me a line, when you can s])are time, to say how the 
Indian question goes on. My fear is that the House of Commons 
will so nauseate the subject as to swallow any pill that is offered to it, 
on condition that it shall be the last." 

•* HooKWOOD, Ju^y 11, 185fl. 
" My dear Colebrooke, 

" I did not answer your letter of the 6th, until I should see the 
Bill quite through tho House of Commons. I entirely agree with you 
as to its superiority over both of its predecessors, Jind am encouraged 
by the instance it affords of tho real good intentions and openness to 
conviction which tho House can show when it can be got to make 
itself acquainted with a subject without the excitement of some 
violent impulse or of party spirit. The great point, of course, is the 
Council, and I think that proposed will furnish a body of excellent 
advisers for an honest, able, and modoratc Secretary (such as Lord 
Stanley appears to be), and that it will supply the deficiencies of a 
lazy or indifferent one much better than the ordinary clerks of a 
Board of Control would do, but that it will afford very little protection 
against a rash, fanciful, and self-willed chief; and r.one at all against 
one who shall combine with a ministry in a deliberate plan to appro- 
priate the patronage of India or to mako use of that country in any 
other way favourable to their own power or stability. 

''In such a case the presence of some of the councillors in 
Parliament (respecting which I might otherwise have donbts) would 
have been an important improvement. In such a case also the evil 
of a secret department will bo seriously felt. I am afraid you count 
too much on the jealousy of the power of the Crown shown by the 
House of Commons on the present occasion. In ordinary times it 
would require another mutiny or a general insurrection to attract its 
attention to the subject in any shape. So many changes have been 
made in the Bill, that I scarcely know what has been abolished or 
what now stands, so that I may pass without notice things which 
I thought of the greatest consequence when I first heard of them, but 
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on the whole I have no hesitation in thinking that we have been 
fortunate in our escape, and are safe for the present as far as home 
government goes. The first trial of the efficacy of the system will 
probably be on the remodel of the Indian service, civil and military. 
Though the public are insensible to encroachments of the Crown on 
the Constitution, the most influential part of them is keenly alive to 
the danger of their being cheated out of their share of the emoluments 
of office by the acts of the aristocrary, and their clamour will be for 
multiplication of j)laces, reduction of salaries, and throwing down all 
obstacles to appointments except some sort of competition, and all 
restraints on promotion, which might tend to keep back merit and 
shut the right man out of the right place. Many disinterested and 
well informed people would lean to those opinions from dislike to 
monopoly, class government, Sec, and the most honest ministry would 
be tempted by the easy access opened to an infinity of appointments 
exactly of the nature wanted for Parliament both in the House and 
among the electors. In such circumstances who is to defend the 
interests of the present service, and those of the natives who are 
entitled to good government and to a share in administering it as far 
as circumstances admit ? 

"This was part of the 'traditional policy' of the Court of 
Directors, who could make themselves heard when they found they 
were encroached on, but we can hardly expect it to be taken up to 
any purpose by the Council. The only hope is that we may have a 
good ministry, and one not struggling for its own existence, at the 
time when this and other questions of equal importance come on." 

" IIooKWooD, October 26, 1868. 
** My dear Colebrooke, 

** I am very much obliged for Mr. 's letter. It is by 

far the best view of the general posture of our affairs that I have 
seen. I agree in all his opinions except about delaying the amnesty, 
and even on that head I have some doubts, because I wish that when 
granted it should be complete, except as to a few individuals who 
fihould.be named. 

" I am afraid, from what I hear on all sides, that Lord Canning is 
open to some of the objections made to him ; but what other man 
have we now from whom we could expect greater perfection 1 The 
accumulation of despatch boxes, and the stagnation of business, is a 
lively copy of the picture one used to have of the most brilliant of 
his predecessors during the crisis of the war with Ilolkar (1805). 
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Wo mast remember also that he was on a scene entirely new to him, 
and that from the inseparable combination of the political and milituy 
affairs, he was obliged to keep both in his own hands, while it mi 
justly thought an instance of the utmost boldness and vigoar in Lord 
Wellesley to entrust the whole of his own powers to the commander 
of the array in the field, so that ' General Harris carried with him to 
the gates of Scringapatam the whole powers of the British Goveminent 
in India/ I hope that military operations will be over before the 
new year, and that we shall once more have, at least, apparent txtiir 
quillity, though never ' that sweet sleep which we owed yesterday." 

A few lines will bring this uarrative to a conclusion. The descrip- 
tion which I have given of his mode of life during the last ten yean 
will apply to its very close. There was no loss of faculties, thongh one 
might perceive sonio failing of his old vigour and elasticity of mind, 
as the infirmities of nge increased. There was, too, some unavoidable 
depression at having to encounter these trials in solitude ; bat the 
cheerful manly tone of his mind remained unimpaired, and the gentle- 
ness of his nature showed itself even more as his bodily weakne« 
increased. A friend who visited him a few months before his deoeaae^ 
thought he perceived a painful consciousness of decline of his facnldei^ 
and the dread of outliving them. From this he was happily Bpered. 
His passage from existence was short and painless. He was seiied 
by a stroke of paralysis on the night of the 20th November, 1 859, 
and his servant, who heard his fall, found him insensible; in a 
few hours he had passed away. 

He was buried privately at Limpsfield, in the churchyard which 
adjoins the grounds of his residence ; and the same spot was soon to 
receive the remains of his nephew, Lord Elphinstone, to whom he was 
deeply attached, and to whom he bequeathed the bulk of his moderate 
fortune. 

It will be scarcely necessary to mention the steps that were taken 
to recognize the public ai>preciation of his services, for this will be 
fresh in the recollection of the reader. The names of those who took a 
part in the public meeting held in the following February, and who 
headed the sub-scrlptitm list that was then opened, showed a fitting 
sense on the part of statesmen, of Engliiih as well as of Indian repu- 
tation, of what was due to the la^^t survivor of a school of Indian 
statesmen, whose fame is connected with some of the most brilliant 
passages of our history. The list of subscriptions rapidly filled, and 
the sum miHcd will, in the first place, be devoted to the erection of a 
statue in the cathedral of St. Paul. 
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I shall make no attempt to portray a character, the nobler featares 
►f which may be discerned in the imperfect memoir which I have here 
^iven of his career. It is^ I am aware, wanting in those lighter 
iketches of personal interest which are conveyed in private letters, 
ind are now generally expected in a biography ; and it in no degree 
loes justice to the many-sidedness of his character, which constituted 
)ne of its principal charms. There was in him the union of two 
latures : the one manly, energetic, and enterprizing ; the other 
baving all the tenderness, affection, and shrinking from display that 
)elong8 to the other sex. So, too, with regard to his intellectual 
qualities, perhaps the most remarkable feature was the combination of 
inch sobriety and even caution in his judgment, with a vividness of 
magination that is usually supposed to be incompatible with it. 

His love for poetry amounted to a passion. He would discuss his 
avourites with the enthusiasm of a boy, and one of the last occasions 
m which he left home was to visit in Cornwall the scenes of King 
Arthur's battles. There was in his character a tinge of enthusiasm 
^hich, as he once confessed to me, led him to cherish dreams of 
tmbition of the wildest kind. The force of his imagination cherished 
)y his love of poetry affected his thoughts, gave a grace and charm 
;o his conversation, but never influenced his judgment. The late 
Mian Cunningham truly described him to me, as the most just thinking 
nan he ever knew. In his public papers and literary works there is 
i moderation of tone that hardly does justice to the decisive character 
>f the man. No one who conver&ed with him would mistake this 
noderation for weakness or doubt j for his opinions were always 
expressed with force and decision. But in truth, his intellectual 
|ualities were subordinate, and in some measure the fruit of his rare 
noral endowments. One whose sole thought is, what is the right thing 
.0 do, must balance conflicting difficulties, and something of this 
(pirit may be found in his opinions ; but when he is C9.11ed upon 
xi act, he will be decisive in proportion as he is single-minded in his 
lims. An anecdote that was related to rao many years since, will 
)est illustrate this point in his character. A friend was reading to 
VIr. Elphinstone a letter from a public servant in India, who was 
daced in a situation of singular difficulty, and worn out with anxiety, 
iescribing a hazardous step he was about to take, the anxieties he had 
luffered, and his recklessness of the consequences to himself. " Is it 
)ossible," broke in Mr. Elphinstone, "he could think of himself at 
luch a moment !" This forgetfulness of self which made Mr. Elphin- 
itone so truly public-minded, was the great charm of his private life. 
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Sonio instances of this have been given in the preceding pages. I 
might mention others of that generosity which, in the description of 
Heber, amounted to munificence ; but of this I will only say, that it 
was systematic, and guided by principle. But mere descriptions of 
character give a faint impression of the original, and in the present 
instance his public life and works may be left to speak for themselves. 



TuE memoir which is now presented to the Asiatic Society was 
commenced at the instance of its late Director, who urged mo to 
give to the Society a more extended sketch of Mr. Elphinstone'a 
litomry and public life than could be compressed within the space 
usually allotted to an obituary notice. 1 readily undertook the 
task, to which indeed I was urged by Mr. Elphinstone's relations, 
who thought that the long intimacy I had enjoyed would give me 
some facilities in preparing such a narrative ; but I speedily found 
that the work I had undertaken must be expanded beyond my 
original design. His public services could not be described with 
brevity, and the memoir would be incomplete without the reader 
having the opportunity of judging of Mr. Elphinstone's character 
from his own writings. My only anxiety has been lest I should 
interfere with any work more worthy of Mr. Elphinstone's reputa- 
tion ; but the lamented death of Lord Elphinstono, who, I understood, 
had it in contemplation to give to the world some collections or 
extracts from his uncle's public and private papers, has made it 
desirable that some further biography than I at first intended, 
should be published ; and I therefore present my still imperfect 
work in the present form. 
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Art. VI. — On the Second Indian Embassy to Rome {Pliny, Nat. 
Hist, VI, 24.) By Osmond De Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq. 

[Read I7th November, I860.] 



The second ludlain embassy to Rome was the consequence of an 
accident. Pliny tells the story thus. A freedman of one Annins 
Plocamus^ while in the Red Sea collecting the tolls and customs 
farmed of Claudius by bis patron, was cau<^ht in a gale of wind, 
driven past Carmania, and on the fifteenth day carried into Hippuros, 
a port of Ceylon. Here, though his ship with its contents seems to 
have been seized and confiscated to the king's use,^ be himself was 
kindly and hospitably treated. In six months* time he learned the 
language. Admitted to familiar intercourse with the king,' in answer 
to hie questions he told him of Rome and of CsBsar. In these con- 
versations and from some denarii which had been found in the Roman 
ship, and which from the heads upon them bad evidently been coined 
at difierent times and by different persons, and which nevertheless 
were all of the same weight,^ the Singhalese monarch learned to 

1 Not expressly stated in the text* but surmised from an expression subsequently 
used, " denarii in captiv& pecuni4." — Pliny, Hist. Nat., vl 1., 24 c. 

' So Sopater, and the Aditolani, his companions, a.d. 500, on their arrival in 
Ceylon are carried by the chiefs and custom-house officers to the king, as was the 
custom : Kara to iOoc 6i apxopng xai oi rtXtovai Si^afitvot rovrovg airo^epov<ri 
Trpoc rov ^aaiKia, Cosmas Indicop. ; Montfaucon, N. Coll.; Patrum i, p. 338. 
So of Sindbad when found stranded on Ceylon, '^ the people talked together, and said 
* We must take him with us, and present him to our king.* " — Lane's Arabian 
Nights, p. 70, iii. Of this custom, however, I find no trace in the travels of 
Fa-hian, early part of 6th century, or of Hiouen Thsang, 7th century. 

' The next time we hear of Romans at the Singhalese Court, their money then, 
as now, played its part. It seems tliat when Sopater was presented, a Persian 
ambassador was presented with him. The Singhalese monarch, after the first 
salutations, asked whose was the most powerful sovereign. The Persian hurried 
on to assert the wealth and superiority of the great king. Sopater appealed to the 
coins of .both people. The Roman money, and Sopater had only choice pieces with 
him, was of gold, bright, well rounded, and of (a musical ring ?), Xa/i7rpov, evfiopipov, 
ivpoii^ov} the Persian small pieces of silver. The king examines the coir 
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appredate Hoiuan justice. Ho luccame de»iroo8 of form in g iin »Himi 
with Rome, and to tiiikt piirpase sent over one Racliia^ witli ihrtm otiitr ^ 
ambassadors to Ckudiaa. A^d from their statementa FVmy inibmi&t 
tbat lie derived that fuller and tnore accurstu inforniiitii>ii whk 
respect to Ceyloti which he lias embodied in his Natural Hlhiary* 

They itated that in Taprobano were Htc hundred Iijwds l* thai iq 
the gotiih* was situated Palisietiiundu^, tho capital^ witJ» iL« hmfbovr 
and royal ressidence of two hundred thousand inhab^tantJi :' thai 
inlimd was a lake, Megiebo^ three huodrod and Hev«aljr*Bve mWm 
rouudj and studded here and there wjtb grasi ialanda ; and tluil iwm 
thta lake two rivera iesned, of which the one Y-ook a mtrthtrlj €«>yrf« 
and was called the Cydara^ while the othor, thd Paliiootittitidiu. 
flowed by the city of that wame^ and felt into the sea iti ihmm stroma* 
— the broadest £fteen, the narrow^ Bve stadia acreti^, Tbey^ jo^ 
that Cupe Coliacnm wtis the point of hind nearest to Indta, and fottr 
dayd'^ j^ail from it was the Snti liland^ in mid-channel } thai iba sea 
thoTQ was very green and full of treej*/ the tops of whtdi WKfo f»fl« 

lind deciilL'S m ftivour of t\m Romtum^ wht?, he declarca, atc a ^n»e, lltii£i«il0i% aftll 
powcrfiii jie»pki.— Cuatns4« in lu» dt. In nrintljer pine**, jk NS, he apoalyi of 1 
exodJiflncre and milvt-rsal U!»i' of llouinti money. 

' QmnutB pkcfH ttiu gnmt m^irt ntid b»rbour in the soutli, Of Ih* tiro kl&gt 
of thi} blatid, h^ ftny» it k^; txt^v tqv hmKipBtiVi K/fi hipiic ro ^ipgc fo aKXt^ ■!' ^ J 
f^Ti to tftiFiipunf^ Ktil II Kt^tfif fityn it c^rri cat rtav ucri'Ti ipiirft^»ii«)», •&, 3«f7^ HmvJ 
Bopikltir probaLd)' landed. Fa-Umn mid Iliouen TJidiinic oti lUt; f>t|ivtr tiiLi\d cvl*.'lml4i I 
the eMplii\i of tli(.« Ilynciiidiiiii' klug ; Fa4itiiu, p^ M4f it» ulr^ta «u»d |hi!iUg buili« 
Inge and <li«i lifHtiiett; Hiisuhti Tlisftiij^ it* viliara^nHd their wonidr-rsj tL, J43*4, 

9 An evid<^Bt exng^<>rAtiDnf >ia)S Lu««i^>^n, l»iit nun (oHiered by the a^tiirr book&. 
Thcift tht* litijuvij; {T*?t)iir.iitV Cpyloti, i., 422) gi¥"ca in A*r). l^Ot lo Ct-vloii 
1,4(M^0(»U villager; bat aa tbe sumti work Ht»ite& Itmt DiitUj^iimlfi built ^*f^)0,00# | 
|if(U»c5 of twrthj und 0^O(i0|IM)0 luniftoii wbieU w^pe t^¥«i*tj 9^itb tlliiiw'*— f Unluaw, 
Kaercd Hookti of Ce/lon^ p. t22, iiL), an J tUiB, tboiig^h sc^me MJ ><iaf» aftir » fnr**! 
edll i5xmtGd at the gates of An/ufiijapiifa (MidiuwaiiHOr p ^Oli), thti autiinrlty b c/ I 
no gfe*i weight. I ntn incUntd to tlilnk with Hntiiiltrm^ tlmt th<? ptiptiLitioti of] 
C*f)'bn wii8 never greater ihjin at present* — Gpog. rJc%i<.\ of HiiifJ«t«tiit^ *i,„ 4€a». 

^ ^' Portmn contra tnt^ridiem appcj^itoni itpiiido PoUaa^-Biitmdii^ oitiainta iUj 
clariwiniii) ft regiam cc. mllie pU'biS."— PKny, L L^ r, 

* Hiouen TlxBanjc n^at^R, Hint when hp fir^ hc&id nf C»yhin, hit hsariS a£n tlitl 1 
to gti tbt're no btiig H^a v«>vnj(e wna nisct^MAr)' ; ** jMindane latjULlb le* vioite oofr* 
tmiFpa^ lo% ilotn tinp^tuonji ot YaJubos di^mons viiu« oxpuw^mimit 4 mtUfe dAiifrifli, 
II vftut miMux piMtir rip la pointt»«ijd-t*t dt? rindcmtfidknialii; 4itet»ttoiawii>ift ofl 
|iout y orrivcf tiai- *^ux daiii* iVM|*nLifl li** trurM JMura,**— Vic H Ourrmgr* dv* Elhni^O 
Thwin^, Ir* JtiiicUp p« lil^. In tbe tiiij« of Ihn Btittita* 1334, bL<tv^c<fn IkJiiM 
"on the coMt of Coyliin and the Mnabar dintrltitH, Cvrofiiibadtfl ^^taiif thcf« it i 
mjn^ of I inn <liiy nud wiiw iiiglit;" — TraretK, p, lU4, 

* Idt-ntjibd by TenuKoi with tljo lAbiiiit of De«lf|»— Ceyko, It, Wt^^ hf 
Tinoi^nt vritli libma&r or Ramum Knll-furtplus^ li,, 49'J, ' 

* Bo aka K<^|««tJianai dcwsrihcs th« Indian »«», MtyaireiP^p ^^ ror tm ^ 
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broken off by the rudders of passing ships. They admitted that 
with them the moon was visible only from the 8th to the 16th day; 
and while they wondered at our Great Bear and Pleiades as con- 
stellations of another heaven, they boasted of their Can opus, a great 
and brilliant star. But what of all things most astonished them was 
that their shadows fell in the direction of our and not their hemi- 
sphere, and that the sun with us rose on the left and set on the right 
hand, just the contrary of what took place with them. They calcu- 
lated that that side of their island which lies opposite to the south-east 
coast of India was 10,000 stadia, or about 1250 miles, in length.^ 
They told also of the Sera), who dwelt beyond the Montes Emodi, 
and whom the father of Rachias had visited, and who would trade 
with and show themselves to their people ; they described them as 
tall, red-haired,* blue-eyed, rough-voiced, and with no intelligible 
language.' In other respects their accounts tallied with those of our 
own merchants; as that, e.g., in trading with the Serss, the merchant 
crossed over to the further bank of one of their rivers, and, having 
there laid out his merchandize, retired. The SersB then came forward, 
and placed opposite it such and so much of their goods as they deemed 

IvdiKa ytypa^ora laropeiv tv ry Kara rriv Iv^iiriyv BaXarry hvdpa ^vc^^ac.— 
Frag. Hist Grseo., ii., p. 413, 1755. The sea in these parts is described as very 
green and full of coral, and *^od the parity of the water and on the coral groves 
which rise in the clear blue depths," Sir Emerson Tennent {ui tupra, p. 555) 
dwells with delight. 

^ Onesecritus, ov liopiaaq /uijieoc ovh 7rXaroc> without stating whether he refers 
them to its length or breadth, estimates Ceylon, says Strabo (xv. I., 1 5§) at 5000 
stadia, or 625 miles. Vincent, however, is of opinion that these 5000 stadia were 
intended by Onesecritus as the measure, not of either the length or breadth of the 
island, but of its circumference, 660 miles, which they not very inaccurately repre- 
sent But how then get over the fact that Onesecritus places Ceylon at 20 days 
sail from the continent ; that we have no evidence, I put aside that of Solinus 
(Polyb. Hist, L. iii B), that he ever visited it, and that he must, therefore, like 
Eratosthenes, have derived his knowledge of it from the Hindoos, whose fabulous 
accounts of its size obtained, so late as the days of Marco Polo (Vincent, tU supra, 
p. 499), and spread even to China : " Son etendue du nord au sud est d*environ 
2000 lis," i.e., 600 miles.— Matouanlin, N. Jour. Asiatique, July 1856, p. 40. 

3 This descrip.ion scarcely suits the Chinese, who call themselves the '^Bhusk 
Heads ** {tfide Translations of Official Reports from the Chinese, by Morrison, note 
p. 28), and of whom black hair is so much a characteristic, that Ramusat some- 
where concludes that Uie Japanese are of a different race, because their hair is not 
black, but rather of a deep brown blue. 

' Solinus, ut supra, separates these paragraphs, and applies the description of 
the people to the Singhalese themselves, with the red hair as obtained by the use 
of a dye, " crines fuco imbuunt,** and then afterwards, when speaking of the Island 
itself, he adds '' Cemunt latus Sericum de montium jugis." 
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it worth, and these goods, if the trader was satisfied, he took away, 
and the bargain was concluded.* 

In Ceylon gold and silver are prized, marble variegated like the 
shell of the tortoise and gems and pearls are much esteemed ; slavery 
is unknown ;' and no man 6leoi>s either after daybreak or during the 
day.' The houses are low ;* the price of corn never varies ;* and 
there are neither courts of law nor law-suits. Hercules is the patron 
god of the island. The government is an elective monarchy, and the 
king in chosen by the people for his age and clemency, but he must 
be childless ; and ishould a child be born to him after his election he 
is obliged to abdicate, lest the crown should become hereditary.* 
He is assisted by a council of thirty, also chosen by popular suffrage, 
which, but only by the vote f)f an absolute majority, has the power 
of death : against its sentence, how^ever, there is an appeal to the 
people, who then appoint seventy judges specially to try the case. 
If these set aside the judgment of the council, its members are forever 
deprived of their rank, and publicly disgraced. For his faults the 

' So Joinvillc (As. Res., 484, ii.) dcscriboa tlic veddah of Ceylon : *' When lie 
wants an iron tool or a lance . . . lie places in the niglit before the door of a smith 
some money or jranie, to<;ether with a model of what he requires. In a day or two 
he rttturns and finds the instrument he has demanded." See also Knox, Hist 
Relations, pt. II., c. i., p. 123; Ribeyro, quoted by Tenncut, ii.. p. 593; and 
Tennent's Ceylon, ii., p. 4I<7, where the subject Ih exhausted. The Matouanlin, «/ 
supra, p. 42, afcribea this mode of barter to the demons, the primtcval inhabitants 
of CejUm : "lis ne laissaient pas voir leurs corps, ct montraient au moycn de 
pierres prdcieusi-s lo prix (pie pouvaient valoir les marcbandiseH," and borrows its 
account probably from Fu-hian, who writen: "Quand le terns de cc commerce etait 
vcnu, les j^cnies ct les dennuis nc paraissaient pas, mais ils mettaicnt en avant des 
choscs prceieuw'K." p. X\-2. Similar modes of barter, as prev.iiling on the Libyan 
short>, aw. described by Herodotus, 1. iv., c. 1J)C ; in Siisus on the African coast, liy 
Indicopleustes, w/ supra, p. 139 ; and in the inti-rior of Africa, in the present day, 
by Speke (Adventurirs amonj; the Stmiali, June or July No. of Blackwood, I860). 

* So Arriau, of India, c. x, : Kirrn ct Kal tou fteya tv ry \vcwv yy, vavrac 
Ivooi'Q tivai tXfi'OfixJi's;, oi'?f riiy covXov uvat IiVoi' . . . AoKi^aipofioiQ ptv yi 
VI EXwrtc roi'Xoi emt . . . Irroiffj cf orrf aWof cov\or ktti, prjToiyt Ircwv rif. 

3 Not probable, sec Tennent's description of mid-day, ii., pp. 2.j5.G. 

* So JFA'mn, evidently from Eratosthenes, says the houses are of wood tu<l 
reeds, rrrfy«(;a txt vtrt tK ^vXtoy Ct TrtTr.iijfiivai; ij?ti tt icai ^ui'ajcwr.— -De Nit. 
Animal., xvi., p. 17. 

* " Depuis Toriginc de ce royaume." says Fa-hian, *• il n'y a jamais eu de 
famine, de disette, de calanntcfs, ni do troubles."— Foe-koue-ke, p. 334 ; Hionen 
Thsang similarly .speaks of its abundant harvests, ii., p. 123. 

<■• Stronger in Solinus, ut supra ; *• In regis clcctione non iiobilitaa prsevalet sed 
suffragium univcrsorum,'' and afterwards, in reference to his having children, 
" etiani si rex maxiinam proeferat BWiuitatem nolunt sc tantum licere." 
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king is panishcd and with death ; all avoid him, and converse with 
him, and thus though no man kills him, he dies of inanition. The 
king wears a robe much like that given to Bacchus; the people dress 
Arab fashion. They are industrious cultivators of the soil, and have 
all fruits in abundance, except grapes. They spend ^ their festal days 
in the chase, and prefer that of the elephant and tiger. They take 
great pleasure in fishing, especially for turtle, which are so large that 
the shell of one is a house for a family.' They count a hundred 
years as but a moderate life for a man. Thus much has been learned 
and ascertained concerning Taprobane. 

To fix the precise date of this embassy is impossible. But because 
it was an embassy accredited and presented to Claudius, it most have 
taken place during his reign, i.e. some time between a.d. 41 and 54. 
And because it is not meutioned, nor in any way alluded to, by 
Fomponius Mela, we conclude that it reached Rome subsequently to 
the publication of his Geography, which appeared certainly after 
A.D. 43, and probably before a.d. 47.' And moreover because it 
is unrecorded by any political writer, because it is in fact known 
to us only from this account of Pliny^ and his copyist Solinus 
(a.d. 400), we presume that it reached Rome when other and more 
interesting events, Messalina's violent death or the daring intrigues of 
Agrippina, engrossed men's minds during the latter and more troubled 

1 iElion speaks of the size of the Singhalese elephants, and how they are hunted 
by the people of the interior, and are transported to the continent in big ships and 
are sold to the kin^; of Calinga, ui supra, c. iv. Tigers were, however, unknown 
in Ceylon, though Knox says, " there was a black tygre catched and brought to the 
king . . . there being uo^more cither before or since heard of in that land,** I. c. vL, 
p. 40 ; Ptolemy, Y II. §, gives tigers to Ceylon ; Laasen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, 
thinks leopards were meant, I., p. 108, note 1 ; see also Hist, of Ceylon by Phila- 
lethes, c. xliii. ; and Ellis, of the leopards in Africa, " which are called tigers,*' 
Madagascar, p. 223. 

- ^lian, ui supra, c. xvii., tells of these enormous turtles, how that the shell is 
15 cubits, aud makes a roof which quite keeps off the sun*8 rays and the rain*s wet, 
and is better than any tile. Let me add, that among other sea monsters which 
according to the same authority frequcut the Singhalese coast, we find the original 
mermaid, but without her beautiful hair, Kai yvvaiKuv o\piv txovaiVf aiwep avri 
TrXoKafiujv ciKui'dai Trpofftjprijvraif c. xviii, 30§. 

' After 43 a.d,, because he notices the triumph of Claudius for his expedition to 
Britain : '' Quippc tamdiu clausam (Britanuiam) aperit, ecce principum maximus 
... qui propriarum rcrum fidem ut bello affectavit, ita triumpho declaraturus 
portat/* — Gcog., III., vi., §. 35. And before 47 A.D., because he nowhere alludes 
to the great discovery of Ilippalus. 

* It is not impossible that Pliny may have derived his information durectly from 
the ambassadors, as he returned to Rome from Germany, A.D. 62. — Smith, Greek 
and Roman Biographical Diet., art. Pliny. 

VOL. XVIII. 2 B 
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years of Claudius* life ; and that it left Ceylon in the leign of 
Chandra Muka Siwa,^ who^ according to the Hahawanso, ascended the 
throne a.d. 44* and died a.d. 52. 

The Roman galley was carried into Hippuros. Hippnros has been 
identified with the Ophir of Solomon, and is in fact Ophir disguised 
by the pronunciation of uneducated Greek sailors, so Bochart' 
affirms, and with reason surely, if Tarshish be indeed Galle, as 
Sir Emerson Tennent seems inclined to believe.' But as Ophir and 
Tarshish are intimately associated with the trade in gold and silver f 
and as gold and silver can scarcely be said to be products of 
Ceylon,* it follows that Ophir and Tarshish, if Singhalese ports, were 
ports carrying on a great trade not only with Phoenicia, but with other 
and gold-producing or goId-export.ing countries, and a trade of a magni- 
tude and a character which presupposes a certain, and even considerable, 
civilization. But, according to the Singhalese books, not until the 
conquest of Wijayo,' B.c. 543, or more than 400 years after the 
building of Solomon's temple, though only about 40 years after 
Ezekiel had celebrated the fleets of Tarshish, was Ceylon opened to the 
influence of civilization : till then its inhabitants were, as their descend- 
ants the Veddahs still are,^ a barbarous and unimprovable race, to 

* Vide Moliawanso^s List of Kings in the Appendix, Ixii. ; and Tennmt*! 
Ceylon, i., p. 321. 

' Geograpliia Sacra, Fhaleg. lib. II., c xxvii. ; and Chanaan, lib. I., e. xItl, 
p. 691. 

s Ceylon, IVeface to 3rd edit., p. xx, xxi, and p. 102, II., and also note 1, 
p. 534. V. I. 

* " And king Solomon made a navy of ships in Kzion-geber " (1 Kings, ix., HS^ 
" And he ( Jchoshaphat) joined himself with him ( Ahaziah) to make ships to goto 
Tarshisli ** (2 Chron. xx., 26). " For the king had at sea a navy of Tarshish . . . 
once in three years came the navy of Tarshish bringing gold and silver " (1 Kings* 
X., 22). From these passages it would seem as if Tarshish were a great mart, all 
the commerce of which was carried on by the ships of those nations who tradsd 
with it. But as Psalm 48, written subsequently to David*s time (9.T.)y gives ships 
also to Tarshish : *' Thou breakest the sliips of Tarshish with an east wind,'* and 
Ezekiel, B.C. 688, <' the ships of Tarshish did sing of thee in thy nmriBets** 
(xxvii., 25), it seems that with its great trade it did in the course of y«an Hsdf 
possess them. 

* '' Gold is found in minute particles .... but the quantity has been too 
trivial to reward the search .... its occurrence .... as well as that of eilver 
and copper is recorded in the Mahawanso as a miraculous manifestation.*''^ 
Ceylon, p. 29, I. v. 

* <'This prince, named Wijayo, who had then attained the wisdom of expe- 
rience, landed in the division Tambapanni, of this Und Lanka, on the day that the 
successors of former Buddhas reclined in the arbor of the two delightful aal-tieM 
to attain nibbanam."— b c. 543, A. B. 1. Mahawanso, p. 47, Turner*! tr. 

7 Tenncnfs Ceylon. On the Veddahs, p. 437, II. ▼. 
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whom all commerce was batefal : they were not likely therefore to 
have founded Ophir and Tarshish. 

But may not Ophir and Tarshish have been the colonies of 
another people 1 Of what people ? That they were not PhoBuicians 
the terms in which our Scripture speaks of them sufficiently indicate ; 
and that they could not have been either northern Hindus or Tamils^ 
we conclude in the one case from the otherwise inexplicable silence of 
the Mahawanso, and in the other from its account of the Tamil 
invasions and their results.' Whence then these colonies? Who 
shall tein World renowned, the inhabitants have left in the 
country, the sphere of their labours, no written or monumental record 
of their existence ; nothing but three Tamil words, the Tamil names 
for ivory, apes, and peacocks, which the Hebrew Scriptures' have 
adopted to designate the same objects, the exports of Tarshish. This 
conjecture, then, based as it is on an evidence which may be just 
as well adduced to prove something else, is surely untenable ; and 
the sites of Ophir and Tarshish have yet to be ascertained. 

Hippuros : Lassen identifies it with the headland at the southern 
extremity of the Arippo-aar^ called Kudramale,' the Horse-mount, of 
which Hippuros is but the Greek equivalent. Simple and natural as 
this identification is, I must own I should prefer one based on 
phonetic grounds. Vor firstly, Ptolemy* among the towns on the 
Indian western coast mentions an Hippocura. Secondly, I do not find 
that Greek traders, except in the case of divine or descriptive names,* 
were in the habit of rendering into their own language the native 
names of foreign cities, but that they adapted them to their own idiom 
and pronunciation. And thirdly, I observe that this freedman who 
so correctly translates the more difficult and compound Kudramale 
seems, according to Lassen's own showing, <^nite unaware that 
Rachias,' a simple word and in general use, is not a name but a title, 

^ Vide Ceylon. On the Singhalese Chronicles, pp. 397j 413, 1, v. 

' * Tukeyim,* ' Tamil,* * takri,* peacocks ; * kapi,* apes, the same in both Um* 
guages; and the Sanscrit 'ibha,* tooyy, identical with the Tamil Mbam.' lb. 
Ceylon, ii., p. 102. 

3 Lassen^s Indischer Alterthumskunde, iii. p. 217; and his de Taprobane 
InsulfL Veteribus cognitA, p. 22. 

* Greographia, lib. vii., c. i., p. 168. 

^ Thus Indra becomes Zeus, Siya^ IVionysos, Lassen, 16., iii., p. 219. And (t3., 
p. 6) where he enumerates the towns and harbours on the coast, and observes 
on the Greek names by which they were known, as Nanstathmos, Byzantion, 
Triglyphon, he adduces but one Theophila — now Surdhaur, Sans. Sur&dara, i.e., 
Godworshipping— which is possibly the Greek translation of a Hindu name. Of 
descriptive names we have the Panjaub * Pentapotamoi,* Tadmor ' Palmyra.* 

* "Da dieser Name am passendsten durch rAgan k5nig erkl&rt wird, und i 

2B 2 
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and one borne by tbe members of the royal family. But whether 
Kudramalc,* or some other jiort, Ilippuros was probably situated in 
the north of Ceylon ; because to the north of Ceylon a vessel cruising 
off the Arabian coast, and caught in a northerly gale, and driven 
southward till it fell in with the spring or south-west monsoon, would 
by the winds and currents be naturally driven. 

*' Taprobane/' eanrcrit " TAmrapan," Puli " Tambapanni,"' the i-ed 
leaf. Thus Wijayo, the first Hindu settler, called that part of Ceylon 
where he landed, and afterwards the city which ho built. This name 
in the course of time was applied to the whole island ; and as it is the 
only name known to tlie companions; of Alexander, and is the name by 
which Ceylon is designated in the inscriptions of Asoka,' it must early 
have supplanted, even among the Hindus, the old mythological one of 
Lanka. JSubscquently, when the Periplus was written, it seems to 
have become obsolete, and to have been superseded by that of PalissB- 
mundus,* which itself yielded to Sal ike, Sercndiva, — the Screndib of 
the Arjibs— Seelediba, which are but various forms ol" the Pali, Sihala, 
with the addition in some cases of '• dipa" or *' diba," a7i island.^ 



Wort audi fiir Manner aus dcm kunigliclicn Gcschliclitc gcbraucht werden '. 
BO geliurtc Ruchins wohl zur familio dc.ti kouigs und wir erfalicrn somit nicht 
Boiucn Eigwiuameii," ib., iii., p. 01. Sec, however, Tenuent, Ceylon, vol. i,, p. 5j6, 
note 2, who 8u<!gests that 'Ruchias* may be ' Rackha,* a name of some renown in 
Singhalese annals. 

1 The name is accounted for in a Hindu Hist, of Ceylon, translated in the 
24th vol. of the Asiatic Journal. " A certain chitty setting out for the purpose 
of pearl fishing drifted near a mountain, which ho called Coodircmale,** p. 53, in 
honour probably of the horse-faced ]>rincess (mentioned ib,, IG §) who, bathing in 
one of the wells there, lost her horse-face. 

• Lassfu de Taprobane, pp. (>, S : but from * Tamra.' red, and ' paa*i,* a hand, 
according to the Mahawanso, a derivation which Lassen rejects as ungr.iminatioJi 
and which the Mahawanso, p. 50, confirms, by telling that when Wijayo and hii 
men 'Miad lauded, supporting themselves on the palms of their hands pressed ontha 
ground, they sat down. Hence to them the name Tambapannyo, copper-palmed,** 
and to the wildenuss the name of Tambnpanni, and afterwards to the couutry. 

3 Lassen de Tap., i)p. 0, 19, and Wilson's tr. of the Kapur di Giri Inscription 
(p. l(i<J, XIL J. Roy. As. So., with his observations, p. 1G7, on the identificttioo 
of Tamraparni. 

* Kit TreXayoQ hckutui TrpoQ avniv TijvCvniv riifTOf. Xeyo/id'i} IlaXaiiTi^oi'i^w 
napa it roif apxaiott; avroti' TiTTTjio/^ari/ (Scrip. Mar. Eryth., Gl c, p. 301, L v., 
Geog. Gnuc. Minores, ed. MUller) ; Marsdeu observes that by a mistake not 
unusual, the name of a principal town is sometimes substituted for that of the 
couutry. 

^ Ptolemy, a.d. 100, Tairpopavt >)ric ixaXuTo iraXai Si/iiovrt^ov. vvr it 
SaXiri}. Kal oi Kartx^i'Tt^ avTijv Koii'dic SaXai. Geog., 1. VIL, c. iv. fiat Ml^ 
cianus, early part of dtli century, who borrowed largely from Ptolemy, thai: 
Tawpofiavij vqcroc vportpov fitv tKaXuTo IlaXaiaifiovvcov vvv It ^a\ut^^ — Perip. 
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Palissemundus^ the capital of the island^ is described as a seaport 
situated in the south, and on a river of the same name, which com- 
municated with the sea by three mouths. This Palisa^mundus Vossius 
identifies with Galle* ; Lassen, and he is followed by Tcnnent in his 
map according to Pliny and Ptolemy, with Anarajapura.* But Anaraja- 
pura, though seated on the banks of a river of some magnitude, and a 
capital, and a great city, which must have been known to, and could 
scarcely have been left unnoticed by, our ambassadors, is an inland 
town,* and not even a rivei* port, and is besides in the northern, and 
not the southern half of the island. It answers, then, in no way to the 
description of Palisajraundus ; Galle, on the other hand, has a fine 
harbour, and is in the southern extremity of the island, and is, says 
Tennent, " by far the most venerable emporium of foreign trade now 
existing in the universe," but then it is without a river, and we have 
no evidence that it ever was a royal city. 

But again, Palisscmundus has no signification in Greek, and is 
therefore probably a native name. Lassen* identifies it with the 
Sanscrit " Pali-Simanta," the head of the holy law. It seems, then, if 
we have its true meaning, to have been a religious title, which might 
have been conferred on, or assumed by, any city especially devoted 
to the study of the Buddhist doctrine. And such a city was 
Anarajapura. But how, then, account for the fact, that its Buddhist 
chroniclers, who would naturally have rejoiced in, and sought to 
perpetuate, an appellation so honourable to themselves and their 
country, never mention it — are not aware of it ? Their silence surely 

Maris Ext., I., 35 c. Ammianus Marcellinus, a.d. 3GI, on Julianas accession : 
^'Legationes undiqiie coucurrebant, nationibus Indicis certatim cum donis 
optionates mittcntibiis . . . abusque Divis et Serendivis, xxii. L., 7 c. 10 §. 
Sopater, in Cosmas Indicopleustes, who visited the Island about a.d. 500 : 'H rijaof, 
t) fiiyaXq Trnpa fitv Trtot^; KdXovfiivti SitXttt/^r/, Trapa 5s 'EXXijfft Trt7rpo/.'5rtr»j. — 
Monfaucon, Nov. Coll. Patrum, i., p. 336. The Relations Arabes, Reinaud 
Dth century : '* La demicre de cos lies est Serendyb . . . c'est la principale de 
toutes," I. v., p. 6. This Salike is formed, according to Lassen (de Tap., p. 10), 
from Sihala, the Pali form of Sinhala, the home of lions, with sometimes the addi- 
tion of ' dipa ' or * diba,' an island. By tiie Chinese, Ceylon is called the king- 
dom of Lions. 

* "PortiiH Insulfe . . . esse ad meridiem. Quis dubitot quin late sit quem Gallc 
vulgo nominant."— Vossius, Observationes ad Pomponium Melam, p. 572. 

- De Taprobane, &c., p. 13. 

' It is tlie chief of the inland towns, the TroXeij; fiKToytioi of Ptolemy, and by 
him designated as fiaaiXitov^ the royal residence, while Maagrammon is the Metro- 
polis, ut supra. Of Anarajapura, see also a description in Kdox*s Hist. Relation, 

p. II. 

* De Taprobane Insula, &c., p. 15. 
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is signiHcant, and almost fatal to the claims of Anarajapura^ and, on 
the other hand, does not affect those of Galle ; for Galle formed part of 
Rohuna, an almost independent kingdom^ and oneverj seldom noticed 
in the Mahawanso, and then briefly, and only when the uecessities of 
the northern king drove him there for protection or assistance. The 
country, besides, " from Galle to Hambangtotte, colonized at an early 
period by the followers of Wijayo and their descendants, had " says 
Sir E. Tcnncnt, "neither intercourse nor commixture with the 
Malabars. Their temples were asylums for the studious ; and to the 
present day some of the priests of Matura and Mulgirigalle axe 
accomplished scholars in Sanskrit and Pali, and possess rich collections 
of Buddhist manuscripts and books." ^ Galle, then, or some other 
town on the south coast, as answering to the description of Pliny, may 
have been Palieoemundus. 

But, as in the second century after Christ and for a short time, the 
island was known as Palisiemundus, so three centuries before Christ 
its inhabitants, according to Megasthenes. were called PalnogonoL' 
For this name Lassen accounts by supposing that Megasthenes was 
acquainted with the Ramayana' which peoples Ceylon with Rakshasas, 
giants, the sons of the progenitors of the world, " gigantes progeni- 
tornm niundi filii," and Nagas, demon snakes, monsters whom he 
not inaptly designates as Pala^ogonoi. But surely Megasthenes, by 
his '' incolasque Pahpogonos appellari," does not pretend to describe 
the inhabitants of the island, but merely to give the name by which 
they were known, and to give it because it was other than the name of 
their country. And if he had wished to describe them, would he have 
chosen a name unknown to the Greek mythology, and which could 
have conveyed to the Greek mind no clear and definite conception, 
and this, when there were Titans and giants at hand to whom he 
might so obviously have likened them 1 For these and other such 
reasons, Schwanbeck, objecting to the explanation of Lassen, contends 
that we must look to some mispronounced native word for the original 
of this Pala'ogonoi, and he finds it in the Sanscrit " Pali-ganus,** men 
of (he sacred doctrine,^ But as this is an appellation which could 
scarcely have been given to others than earnest and learned votaries 

> Ceylon, ii., p. 112. 

' Me^aBtlu'iics iluiiiinc (Uvidi. incolasque PnUpogonos nppellari. — Pliny, «/. ni|>. 

3 Res ita vidi'tur posse expiMliri, ut dicamuH, notani fuistsc Megastheni fabuimm 
Indoruni, quiL prinii iiiMultu inculec RaxnMv sive Ciigantos progeuitorum mondi fiiii 
fuisse traduntur, — ib, p. 9. 

* Vide Schwanbeck, on this passage from Mi-gasthencs preserved by Pliiiy, 
Frag, Hist. Grn.c, 412, II. 
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of Buddha, it is surely not applicable to a people who were not even 
Buddhists till the reign of Asoka/ the son and successor of that 
Chandragupta, in attendance on whom Megasthenes gained his know- 
ledge of India. But why not take " pali'* in what Lassen states is its 
original sense,' and the sense in which it was likely to be used at the 
court of an unbelieving monarch ? in the sense of limit, terminus — 
and then we have " pali-g'anas," men of the limit, men who live at 
the earth's extremity, India's ultima Thule ? 

Our ambassadors describe the situation of the island, and the sea 
which separates it from the continent, and give some idea of its size, 
population, and fertility, and general features. And we cannot but 
observe that their statements rarely correct, but rather confirm and 
even exaggerate, the extravagant views then current, and which the 
Greeks had borrowed from the Hindus. They reduce its distance 
from India about 70 miles, from a twenty to a four days' sail, but 
increase its length, really of 270 miles, from the 7,000 stadia of 
Eratosthenes' to 10,000 stadia, or 1,250 miles. They speak of it as a 
parallelogram, lying with its longest side opposite to the Indian coast, 
which itself they seem to suppose extended in a line almost parallel 
to the equator. The villages of Eratosthenes, though they reduce the 
number from 7,000 to 5,000, they magnify into towns, and to the 
capital* they give 200,000 inhabitants. Tbey tell, moreover, of a great 
lake — Ceylon has no lakes^ — the Megisba,' almost an inland sea, and 
the source of two rivers, which, as they take, one a northerly and the 
other a southernly course, necessarily divide the island into two 

1 Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, iL, 245. 

3 ** Notat pSili ab origine limitem, terminum, finem, atqne amplificato apod 
Boddhistas sensu, regulam doctrinse sacree, contextum traditionum legumque.** — 
Lassen, de Tap., p. 15. How far one would be justified in giving the same sense 
to Pali in Palisimanta, and thus making Palisaemundus, not a specific name, but 
the name which the people of the continent, and dwelling northward, gave to some 
great city because of its situation at the extremity of the earth, I leave others to 
determine. 

' ''Eratosthenes et mensuram prodidit, longitudinis vii M stad., latitudinis 
v M, nee urbes esse, sed vices septingentos." — Pliny, ut supra, 

« Literally it is the palace that has this number of inhabitants. '* Ac regiam 
cc milL^plebis,'* but the text is supposed corrupt, and I take the more probable 
sense of the passage* 

^ '' Nullum in ek stagnum,** says Vossius, '* insignis magnitudinis nedum 
aliquod cujus ambitus habet ccclxxv pass. mill, ad Pomponium Melam,** p. 572. 

* Megisba. Maha-vapi, e.g., great tank, identified as the Kalawewa tank by 
Lassen, iii., p. 218, and which he describes as it was after it had been enlarged by 
Dhatusera, a.d. 459, vide Mahawanso, p. 256, and note to p. 11, Index, and not 
as it was in the time of Pliny. 
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sections, and tlius occupy the place of the great river comniemoraied 
by Megasthenes, and identified as the Mahawclli Ganga. Of its fauna 
they enumerate its elephants, prized and celebrated in the days of 
Alexander, and the tiger, now unknown to, and never a creature of, 
Ceylon, but which may be, Lassen is of opinion, the leopard. Its 
people they dcscril)e as a nation of freemen, wealthy and peaceable, 
industrious, and long-lived, much as the Greeks were wont to describe 
the Hindus. 

In their accounts of the celestial phenomena, with observations 
which at first startle us, but which on examination prove to be well- 
founded, wo find others not only inaccurate, but inexplicable. Thns 
they asserted that they saw the Pleiades and the Great Bear for the first 
time, and yet the former is always, nnd the latter is at most seasons 
visible in .their heaven. They told, too, of a moon which showed 
itself only in its second quarter, though in Ceylon the moon shines, 
and has ever shone, just as everywhere else, liut their surprize that 
in Europe their shadowy fell north, and that the sun rose on the left,* 
the contrary of what took place with them, was natural. For with 
the Hindus, according to Wilford (Asiatic Res., x. 157), north and loftj 
south and right, are i<lcntical ; and Sir Emerson Tennent explains 
their remark, " by the fact of the sun passing overhead in Ceylon in 
his transit to the northern solstice, instead of hanging about the south 
as in Italy after accpiiring some elevation in the horizon.*** 

They spoke of the laws and constitution of their i-sland. They 
told of an elected and rcs]>onsil>le monarch, who, to be elected, must 
be, and as king must remain, childless, and whose authority was limited 
and controlled b}' an elected council, which was itself accountable to 
the great body of tho people. Now I presume that our amlmssadoFS 
were tho real representatives of a real sovereign. Rut in a strange 
land, when men are called upon to give .some account of their native 
country, unknown there, though I can vory well understand that they 
should exaggerate its wealth and power an<l beauty, and luirry over 
or suppress its natural and politieal clisad vantages, I believe that in 
the main their .statements will be f«»undc»l on fact, and that the picture 
they draw, however hiirhly coloured, will in its nioi*e prominent 
features bear some resenibl.in<'o to the original. Further, if cither in 
their enthusiasm or in tlieir desire to eoneiliiite adininition, they ven- 
ture on pure li<'tion, I conceive that they will neec.»«.sarily sliaj»e their 
discourse in the one ea.'^e to tlieir o^\n iileal, in the other to that of their 

^ LriRscn, TihI Altcrthuinsk., iii. y, "IMl ; })ut et)ni[iarc Vincent, Comnieiceof 
the Antii-nts. ii., p. llJi. 
" CexUm, i., p. !jj^. 
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aaditors. But in Ceylon where the king and the priests in turn were 
absolute, and the crown without any strict law of succession was 
hereditary, and though often forced out of the direct line, always con- 
fined to one family, it is surely altogether improbable that any one, 
and he, too, the ambassador of such a king, should boast of a consti- 
tutional monarchy. And at Rome, and on their way thither, who 
were the companions of our Singhalese ? During their long voyage 
they associated on terms of intimacy with the freedman of Plocamus 
and his crew ; they feasted probably with the merchant Greeks of 
Alexandria ; aud at Rome they were received and welcomed by the 
courtiers and frcedmen of Claudius. And in this degraded society of 
this degraded age, where could they have heard even a whisper of 
liberty, and where in talk have acquired for themselves the idea, and 
for their country the reputation of, a responsible sovereign ? 

How then account for these statements ? From the Mahawanso 
we learn : first, that in the third century n.c. Ceylon was twice 
invaded* by bands of Tamil adventurers, whose chiefs, on each occasion 
after a victorious war, put to death the native king, and in his place 
ruled over the northern districts of the island, the first time for 
twenty-two, the second for forty-four, years. Secondly, that in the 
second century B.C., seven aventurcrs of the same nation landed 
with a great army at Mahattotthe, marched upon Anarajapura, 
fought and defeated the king, drove him into the Malaya, and for 
fourteen years held possession of his capital. And thirdly, that 
about 50 B.C. Tamils were settled in the country, and that a Tamil 
became the favourite of, and was raised to the throne by, the Queen 
Anula.^ So far the native chronicles. From a Hinda history of 
Ceylon, of which there is a translation in the Asiatic JournaP, we 
learn that from an early period the northern extremity of Ceylon 
was occupied by Tamils ; that in the year 3300 of the Kali age 
a daughter of Pandian attendeil by sixty bands of Wannies pro- 
ceeded to Ceylon and was married to its king, and that at his desire 
her companions went northward, and settled at Yaulpanam, now 
Jafl'napatam, and that subsequently other emigrants from the same 
part of the continent settled in and occupied the north of the island 
as far as the Wanny. These Tamils, Sir Emerson Tennent states, 

^ Fide IMaliawanso, p. 127, for the first invasion, B.C. 257 ; for the second 
p. 12^, B.C. 207 ; and for the third, p. 203, uc. 103. 

- " Anula then fonninj; an attachment for a Damillo, named Watuko .... 
who had formerly been a carpenter in the town.*'— /A., p. 209. 

» Vide Vol. xxiv., pp. 53 and IbX "This happened 3300 years in the Kali 
ago." .... Ami as "in the year 5173 of the age Kali, the king Sangalee making 
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were rnled by a dynasty of Rajahs who held their court at Nalloor; 
and he adds that he considers it " possible that Rachias .... who 
arrived at Rome in the reign of Claudius may have represented not 
the Singhalese monarch, but the Rajah of Jaffna.^ A moment admit 
that he did, and how would this affect or account for the statements 
attributed to him ? The Tamils were southern Hindus, and, as the 
great temple on the island of Ramiseram indicates, worshippers of 
Rama, whom Greeks and Romans would probably identify with 
Hercules. They colonized and were strictly confined to the northern 
extremity of the island, and up to the time of our embassy they 
never seem as a nation to have penetrated beyond the Malaya or to 
have formed any permanent settlement on the southern bank of the 
Cydara. Our ambassadors then had probably no opportunities of 
making themselves acquainted with the real size of Ceylon, and they 
would eagerly accept the gigantic proportions ascribed to it by Hinda 
tradition. They would also be ignorant to some extent of the 
political institutions of the Singhalese, but scarcely to the extent 
shown in the narrative of Pliny ; and we ask therefore whether this 
elective and limited monarchy might not have been their own f Of 
their government and political institutions the Mahawanso gives no 
information. If we study the people themselves, even at this day 
we find them distinguishable from the Singhalese by qualities whioh 
we are accustomed to look upon as the characteristics of a free people^ 
or at least of a people living under known laws. They are indos- 
trious, persevering, intelligent, orderly, provident, and have a keen 
sense of the rights and advantages of property. In their country 
you meet with no stupendous ruins of palaces or dagobas or artificial 
lakes, to attest the seldsh magnificence and sometimes the far-seeing 
wisdom of an absolute sovereign. There the villages and cottages 

war with tlie Portuguese will perish** .... and the Portuguese will rule *'tiU the 
year 5213, after which the Dutch .... will govern the kingdom until the yeer 
6795, when on the 6th June, the English will come and govern ** (p. 156), we are 
enabled to ascertain the date of the arrival of the princess. For Rajah Singha was 
finally defeated, and died of his wounds in ^.d. 1592. and as from a.k. 3300 to 
iuK. 5173, there have elapsed 1873 years, it follows that the princess arrived in 
Ceylon b.c. 281, or some 30 years licforo the first Tamil invasion. Again, from 
A.K. 5173 to A.K. 5213, we have an interval of 40 years, but, as in fact the Dutch 
had a fort in Cottiar in 1612, or 20 years after the death of Singha, though they 
were not finally masters of the Island to the exclusion of the Portuguese till 
A.D. 1058, or 66 yean aftt>r that event, we must take 40 years to an average. The 
date given to the Knglish rule is inexplicable, unless as a mistake 5795 a.k. is pot 
for 1795 A.D.— Tennont, II., p. 38. 
» Ceylon, II., p. 539, note 2. 
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are neat and clean, and the gardens and fields secured by carefully 
made and well-trimmed fences; there each Tillage built out in the 
open has its tank, each farm-house its well, the work of its owner's 
hands or his predecessors, and which insures the irrigation and 
fertility of the lands; there you everywhere meet with something 
that tells of municipal care or individual exertion, but with nothing 
that is the work of an imperial will aided by imperial resources.^ 

Again, the Pandyan chronicles, though they tell of Sera and Sora 
wars and their results, contain no notice of any Tamil settlements in 
Ceylon. And of the three Tamil invasions of Ceylon which had 
occurred previous to our embassy, and which are recorded by the 
Mahawanso, we find that the first and third were under the leadership, 
the one of two, the other of seven, chieftains. We learn further that 
of the seven chiefs who conducted this last expedition, two after the 
capture of Anarajapura re-embarked with their booty for their own 
country; that of the remaining five, one was probably chosen as 
king, but that after a three years' reign he was put to death and 
supplanted by his minister, who in his turn sufifered the same fate by 
the same means, until at length five kings had occupied the throne, 
each one of whom was murdered by his minister and successor, 
except the last, and he lost his life and capital to the native 
Singhalese monarch.' Coupling, now, the silence of the Pandyan 
chronicle with the information, slight as it is, which the Mahawanso 
aflbrds of the untimely deaths of these Tamil kings, may we not infer 
that these Tamil invasions and conquests were not national acts, the 
expression of the national will,' but rather the exploits of individnal 
adventurers banded together for a special object, and conducted by 
leaders whom they had elected, and whom they would depose as easily 
as they elected them ? And after these Tamils had been driven 
out of Anarajapura and back to their old boundaries, with, as the 
narrative of the Mahawanso presumes, no one among them pre-eminent 
by his wealth, or birth, or authority, is it not probable that after 
many a continuous struggle among themselves for a power which was 
no sooner attained than it was overthrown by the jealousy of former 
equals, after many a revolution and the assassination of many a king, 
is it not probable that these rival chieftains, if they wished not their 
country and themselves utterly to perish, should settle down at length 

* Tennent's Ceylon, II., p. 542, &c 

' Mahawanso, pp. 203-4. 

' In the geographicul description of the Tamil country. Appendix D, II., p. 26, 
Taylor*s Oriental Hist MSS., Cape Comorin is the furthest Bouthem boundary* 
and no mention whatever is made of Ceylon. 
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to some form of government not very dissimilar to that described by 
Pliny on tbe authority of their ambassador ? 

But, again, our ambassadors spoke a language which had never 
before been heard in Rome, and which the freedman of Plocamos 
alone could interpret ; and with which even he was most probably 
bnt imperfectly acquainted. What they told then might easily be 
misrepresented by the ignorance of the translator, or its purport 
misunderstood, when it associated itself in the minds of their audience 
with some previous knowledge or foregone conclusion. In this way 
the impossible account of the celestial pha>nomena of Ceylon may be 
attributed to ignorance of the language, and the story of the supposed 
Senc to a misunderstanding. For at this time it was currently 
reported and believed in Rome that the Sera) on the other side of the 
Himala3ra, or Emodian, mountains, bought and sold without seeing 
or being seen by the merchants with whom they dealt.^ Now our 
ambassadors — and they cited the authority of Rachias' father — told 
of a people living far off inland between the great river, the Mahavelli 
Ganga, and the Malaya mountains, who traded much after the fashion 
of the Senc.' And this people has been identified with the Veddahs, 
a barbarous race, who still haunt the wilds and wander amid the 
forests of Ceylon, and who ''by their flat noses, large heads, and 
misshapen limbs," and the mode in which they carry on their little 
traffic still attest the general accuracy of Pliny's description. What 
more natural than that the Romans, who heard of a Ganga and a 
Malaya in connexion with these strange people, should jump to the 
conclusion that this Gan^^a was the Ganges, the Malaya the Emodi or 
Imai Montes, and the ])cople themselves the Scnc ? For for them 
Ceylon was almost a continent, and had not Alexander looked for the 
Ethiopians in India 1 and did not Columbus when he first discovered 
America believe that he had reached the Indies ? 

Finally, if we give this embassy to the Singhalese proper, then, if 
our ambassadors were not guilty of absurd and purposeless falsehoods, 
which is very improbabloi they were grossly ignorant of the size and 

* Tims PomponiuH Mola, III., vii. 10: "Seres .... genus plenum juatitise 
ex commcrcio quod rebus in solitudine relictls abscns perngit, notUsimum,** And 
Pliny, vi. 20 : " Seres mitos quidem, sed et ipsis fcris persimiles coctum reliqnoram 
mortaliuin fugiuut commcrcia expectant.** 

^ Sir Emi'rsnn Teunent, and lie may advance the aatliority of Solinus,— who, 
says the Delphin commentator: *' Plinii verba pcrpernm intellecta in alienam solet 
torquere 8ent(*ntinra,** — applies to thi.> Singbnlesc themselves tho description I have 
given to the Senu, and yet attributes to them a eommerce with Chuia, overland 
by way of India, and su])posi?8 it {lussiblc that they should have spoken of their 
fellow-people, as nullo commercio linguw, I., p. 05^. 
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characteristics of their native land — a conclusion which nothing in 
their history warrants. On the contrary, the frequent retreat of 
the Court to the Malaya and Rohona,* and the complaint of Gamine/ 
and the tanks and other great works of the native kings, indicate a 
knowledge of the island, its size, resources, and general features. If, 
on the other hand, we take our ambassadors from the Tamils of 
Ceylon, we then have a story, full of errors it is true, but easily 
accounted for, and the most extnCordinary statement of which, that 
relating to the Serse, is capable of the most natural explanation 
possible. 

^ Whenever driven fVom Anarajapura the native king retires to the southern 
kingdom. Thus after the conquest of Elaro we find him and his queen resident at 
Mahag*amo. — Mahawanso, p. 134. So tlie queen Anula on the occasion of the 
invasion of the seven Damilos flees to the Mala}'a, — ib., p. 204. 

^ Gamini laid himself on his bed with his hands and feet gathered up. The 
princess mother enquired : '' My boy why not stretch thyself on thy bed and lie 
down comfortably ?" " Confined,*' replied he, ** by the Damilos beyond the xivet 
(Mahawelliganga), and on the other side by the unyielding ocean, how can I lie 
down with outstretched limbs. — ib., p. 136. 
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Art. VII. — Additional Notes to Art. IL on Assyrian Inscrip' 
tions, ByH.Y. Talbot^ Esq. 

[Presented December, 1860.] 



I BEG leave to send a few Addenda et Coirigendn to my paper on 
Assyrian Inscriptions, which have occurred to me on subsequent oonai- 
deration. And I have added a fuller 'explanation of some words 
which I had omitted for the sake of brevity. 

Page 36, line 3 of the Inscription. ' Naram Nabiu ' is rather beloved 
by Nebo than colens deum Nebo. It is the passive of Dm 
' raham ' or ' ram ' amare (Ges. p. 933), the same in Syriao 
and Arabic. Thus Borsippa is called 'irnarmi sn ' the city 
of his love, or his beloved city. 

Page 37, lino 1 2 of the Inscription, jussi is an error of the press for 
jussit. 

Pago 38, line 1 of 2nd column. ' Tsunnu radu.' I perceive that Sir 
H. Rawlinson translates these two words, rain and tset, I 
was not acquainted with either word, and of coarse translated 
differently. But on further examination I have found 
reason to believe that Kawlinson is right. For I have found 
a passage in the E.I.H. Inscription (col. IV. i. 58,) where 
' tsunnu ' appears certainly to mean rain, Nebuchadneziar 
there dedicates a temple to the god Yem, who we know was 
the deity who presided over the sky and the weather, and 
the title he gives him is ' Yem mushashnin tzunnu nukhsa 
in matya,' Yem who brings by turns rain and sunshine over 
my land. 
* Mushashnin,' the exchanger, he who causes a change^ is the 
participle of the 'sha' or causative conjugation of 'shanan' 
to change^ Hebrew Xy^W mutavit (Ges. p. 102%5). The word 
'nukhsu' means sunshine, splendour, &c,f in many passages; 
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for example, in the Monolith, 1. 52, and Tiglatb Pileser, 
VIII. 28. It bears a certain resemblance to the Hebrew 
'natsacb ' TOi great splendour (Ges. p. 682). 

Compare the passage in Tiglath Pileser, VII. 95, where he 
says that the temple, ' nutzaku,' was made hight, I do not 
find a word corresponding to ' tzannu ' for rain in the other 
Semitic languages; but ^radn' is frequently used in Hebrew 
for falling water, from Tl\ as in the passage I have else- 
where quoted. "My eye lets fall (*tarad') streams of 
water.** — (Lamentations of Jeremiah). 

The remarks I have made (p. 46) on the word ' tzun,' when it 
occurs at the beginning of a sentence, are therefore inappli- 
cable to the present passage; although I believe them to be 
quite correct with reference to the passages there quoted 
from Tiglath Pileser and the Annals. 
Page 38, line 3. *uptaddiru,' they were loosen dy lost, detach'd, Ac. 

* Patar ' ")10D is to setfree^ to break afa^stening (Ges. p. 818). 
Page 39, line 8. Read ' in arkhi Shalmi ' in the month of ShalmL 
Page 39, line 11. 'mikitta.' Sir H. Rawlinson (p. 31) supposes this 

word to stand for ' mikinta,' in which I concur. Similarly we 
find * libitti ' bricks, for ' libinti,' from Heb. *libnah' HM!? 
a brick. But he refers ' mikinta ' to the Hebrew ' makunah ' 
n^OD which signifies a base or foundation. I rather think 
that the upper part of the building is intended, and I refer 
the word to the Hebrew * maginta ' JI^^D (Ges. p. 544) a 
defensive covering. The root is 'ganan' V^ to cover or 
protect. Hence PD ' magan ' a shield, also any armour. 
And hence an armed man is called 'aish magan' po \^l^ 
(May not this be the meaning of the common Carthaginian 
name Magon 7) 
I think therefore it is probable that the 'mikitta' on the Birs 
Nimroud were some kind of battlements, perhaps in the 
form of shields. 

Page 39, line 17. * narara ' amatus ; see the note on column I. line 3. 

Page 39, line 20. * dara ' is Hebrew HI ' dar ' cevum, sasculum. 

'shabie' numerous, abundant : from Hebrew yilCf 'shaba' or 

* shabaha ' abundantia (Ges. p. 955). 

* littut * children, race, descendants, from root "TT generare. 
Page 40, line 21. 'sumsut nakiri.' This I would now render the 
enslavement or entire subjection of my enemies. It gives the 
same meaning however as my former translation, triumphum 
super hostes. 
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Jllt-DICf 'sumsut' servUium, from tC^DI2f 9ervu8 in Clialdee, 
Syriac, and Hebrew. 

Page 40, line 22. *yabi' enemies, from Hebrew *ayab* ^^J^ to hate, 
and 3^M a?i etiemj/ (Ges. p. 44, who says the word ia 
extremely common in the Hebrew scriptures). 

Pago 40, line 23. ' itsli ' Hebrew 'tsil' or ' tsel ' ^S ttUela, prcesidium 
(Ges. p. 863). 
'mukin buluk shaniic u irtsit,' creator {oi builder) ofilu vault 
of heaven, and likewiae of the earth / Compare the passage 
which I have quoted in p. 96. * Ninev mukin tiniin ir.' 
And as tho god Ninev is there said to have laid the foun- 
dation of the city of Ninoveh, as a builder, so here I think 
Ncbo is said to have constructed the vault of heaven. 

Pago 42, line 2 of Inscription. I hiive said here that ' wedib ' 
signifies conjunxi or xinlvi. For instance, in the 1st volume 
of tho British Museum Inscriptions, plate 38, the king 
wishing to move a ponderous mass of sculpture, caused the 
gangs of workmen to pull it all together. He says : 

* wedibbu bakhulati ' / joined ths workmen tor/ether. In 
Hebrew this verb occurs in two different forms, slb '^2,1 
and pai 'debckh' covjunxit (Ges. j)p. 220, 230). In 
Hiphil pU"T 'dibbikh' hcc7^ere simul fecU, But the final 
guttural is dropped in Assyrian, as in *imu' it decayed ^ from 
pO to dfcap. 

Page 46, lino 10. 'sutii^hur' f/oveimment. From this root I wonld 
derive 'mustishir' a governor, a word of frequent occur- 
rence. 

Page 48, line 3. ' surku ' is, f/ive thou ! Another tense of the verb is 

* ishruk ' he gavr, * is-hrukuni ' they gave, Tho root is, I 
believe, niD 'jsiiik' rahindautia ; so that 'ishruk' is 
properly, he gave lavishly, or at least gcne^'omly. 

The following remarks api)ly to the Miclwiux Inscription : — 

' Page bii, line 5 of the Inscription. ' Luhu ' dve : from * la ' «, The 

Siinic in Hebrew. 1*? si : and Kl7 */. 
Page bQ, line 11 of the Inscription. I would now read this lino, *luhn 
ana giga wfshatzu,' sin de mpt rficie ahseindet alifjitid. In 
the previous lino it is forbidden to injure the top of the 
tabli't, whore the images of the gods are seen. Then it is 
forbidden, either to cut off" any part of the surface {' giga ') 
or to diminish the lines of the tablet. 
* giga' a surface, answers well enough to the Hebrew ^;j *gig,' 
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which means {I) (he flat roof of a house, (2) the flat surface 
of an altar. Sec Gesenius, p. 195, who considers it to be 
the same as an Anibic word which ho gives, and interprets 
it plana superficies rel. 
* Wobhatzu ' from iT^in ' khatzeh ' to cut (Gcs. p. 362). 
Page 58, line 12 of the Inscription. 'Dusutzu' and 'zirsu' are erro- 
neous. I am not sure how the first and last sitrns in this 
line ought to be transcribed, and I will therefore represent 
tlicm by (X) and (Y) respectively. The phrase will then 
be : ' (X) tsu litzukhu, likalliku (Y) su,' nwy ihey carry 
off his (X) and m'-.j they spoil his ( Y). 
Now this imprecation occurs again in the annals of Tiglath 
Pilcser, VIII. 78, where the gods are invoked to punish an 
impious king, in these words : '(X) guza sarti-su litzukhu, 
(Y) bilti-su libuUu,' inay ihey carry off tlie (X) of his royal 
throne^ and may they destroy the (Y) of his enijnre. J would 
conjecture that this means, *may they carry off the gold 
of his royal throne (or its golden ornaments), and may they 
destroy the wealth of his empire.' 
Now, to return to our Inscription at 1. 12 of the 3rd column. 
Here the great gods are invoked to punish a private indi- 
vidual : ' (X) tsu litzukhu, likalliku (Y) su ;' which may 
mean may they carry off his gold, and inay tliey despoil his 
wealth. 

Page 60, line 22 of Inscription. * Mala' comes, I think, from Chald. 
'malah' H^D vf) btim, sej-mo (Ges, p. 576). The construction 
will therefore be : 'ili rabi mala in naepa anni,' Bit viagni 
[(luorinn^ sennx) est in hdc tabula lapided, — (he gods named 
in this (Met. The omission of the relative quorum is 
remarkable, but the same phrase occurs in other inscriptions. 

Pjige 07, line 10 of Inscription. The Assyrian 'sharak' to break, is 
rei)retented in Hebrew, not only by n"1D but also in some 
respects by mt 'zarak' (Ges. p. 311). 

Page 70, line 7. The word for ancestor was not pronounced 'dusi,' 
though written so. 

Page 70, line penult. * Arlia' is an error of the press for *arha.' 

The following remarks apply to the Bellino Inscription : — 
Page 83, lino 1 of the Inscription. * Mikal ' vahr, i.e. numervs. This 
word may come from Hebrew ^'y *ikal ' valuil, which indeed 
may be the root of the Assyrian *kal ' validus, in Cuneiform 
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Rige U% line 2. 'ribita naindanu/ I havo fetidercHl tAr UlmirumB 

ruler* 'Natxuljiuu^ may come from Hehrow *mmltm* ]tlQ 
or Vmeclin * plD gteut^ as for exaoipli* piD Er*H virprocrrw 
(Get. p, 5 46). 
Pllg© 83, lioe 5, *8ar«t la shanaTi/ Atiofhcr oxplntmlinn of tlil* 
pbniJBU (jBi, fA.<? nndiiitpHtfd iiovej*nffnii/i(\n i\w jupp tuition tJtukt 
tha root ij 'gliAnjin ' /o ,A^A^, a varb of wLIrL w« find ilia T ^ 
ooTijii^ntion in 'tii^UtHUtitj/ 'itberwi*o 'iiltaijan/ I fhuf/ht. It 1 
k tbo sum*? aj* the HebrtSfW H.D8f '^baisit * an rnrni^ (Oc 

p. n^). 

Pa^ B3j line 6. For *ad/ tit tlio end uf the line, read 'udi.' 

'aiditakau Bm^u/ Tbis* vi^ry comoion pbneo cerUttily mrmxiif 
/ dtaitrj^td hi» amty^ Lut it Ims uot yot boen AnalysetL \Vi? { 
often find it vvritttiu 'ae»bkun feisi^tfu/ * Atsiitikau' b nit^ivlj j 
tbc T coujii^iion of 'n^hkuo/ Tlio Tool of tbi^ v^rb bi I 
seen in tho title wbiob Siu'gon givps bimj^ffdf of 'Sbakiu ^Ui 
Kundm-nikaali sar iN uraki/ (kstro^ of the armjf af iii*mlii* 

^Shnkiii'' U o m*ord^ if T nm not mietakcD, ^a thai tbi! kinn 
oonipares bimstdf to a destroying §wijihL l-li'iiec ^Seibktio*. 
or ^ashiakan* means UtDratty / sftwt$wick /A# iVfwdf or / 1 
in pitc&t* But an iurpurlant 4|u^($tioii romiLiuii ^iz,^ mhj i 
^UfiV abould bignlfy an aiiiiy i I explain ll lu UiIa timimirr: 
/T^ b^Bttl^B its phntietlc value ^^^ hn^ tklftn ibc oniupiml 
value of a thovamid^ and tbe phinil ^T— ^T^ ffi^rfii*» 
fkoti^tand^. Coastal uetitly the pbra^n *rw*htjikiin >ii*^i-«ii/ 
literully meani / d^ittroi^ctl hU tJtofmmdg* Of coiimi*, tliow*- 
fore, tbe word wm not prQummcftl ^wisi ;* iti prtmunriatiun 
may bav© beeu ^itlpbi' {t/tQUf!*Tndi)f but thrji tn nnocitaiB* 
Compare 1 Samuel, xvIiL 7 : '^Bnul hatb Mn hk thtnutrndM < 
i^nd David bi« ten ijionnmuh,** 

FijK'WpWie IB. * tamarta * rkh premrnhf In a very cammon ward, but I 
I do not find it m the otber Semitlo langnagcu. I think il ^ 
k one of tbe numerous deH vativet of 'mar* lit fW i^nii 6« 
ihint {m being P^fi^Jsk^toi^ ^i^^)> So ' naninr* nauis dovip 
spicmtiti, and ie often an epitbet of gold (kliyjiiMt lattmW). 

Pa|^ 86| linn 19 of tbo Inscription. I bavf» an iiii|)arUu)t ecimn:ti»li 
Ui mako bore. iWor# tbo verb 'atrbiislu* itiMsri Y| 
('ya ' waf^r). Thiw i* distinctly written in tbo tii'»cfiptioa, 
and I bad u otic ad it in a proviona tran»criptJou, but after* j 
wardd I u^erlooktad it. "During IS years (*ya bbiiAitt*)] 
tbo wai«r ba^J beon driod up by tbo Sun.'^ 
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The plural YI |-<^ loatersy occurs very freqaontly, but the 
singular YI waterj is of rare occurrence. 

Page 89, line 7. I find that Dr. Hincks had already published the 
Cuneiform sign for *tsib,' in the Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture, No. VI. p. 402, July, 1 856. The passage had how- 
ever entirely escaped my observation. 

Page 89, lino 9. 'aptiu ' / open'd, Hebrew njlD 'patach ' to opeii. 
But the final guttural of Hebrew words often disappears in 
Assyrian. So in the Syriac cfpf/xtOa, he thou opened, which 
is found in the Greek New Testament (Mark, vii. 34). 
However, since njl3 *pata * also signifies <o open in Hebrew, 
' aptiu' may correspond with that verb rather than with 
' patach.' 

Page 90, line 14 of Inscription, 'mirani ' a young man, also the young 
of any animal. 
' zakri ' gallant , heroic. Another form is 'zikaru' {see 1. 4 of 
this Inscription, 'zikaru gardu'). The root is Hebrew 13| 
* zakar ' masculus. , 

Page 94, lino 31 of Inscription, 'in tamisu' is the correct reading, 
and therefore tbe conjecture given in the text must be dis- 
carded : especially as the phrase sometimes occurs in the 
singular 'in ta su ' (see the inscription of Sliamas Phul.) 

Page 94, line 31 of Inscription. 'Basu' is an obscure word. The 
text, more carefully examined, appears to read 'kalbasa :' 
but this verb is unknown. 

Page 100, line 50. *Kattiti/ The word is found in Gesenius, p. 382, 
nnn ^khatat ' broken. Also jn/lD*katat,' p. 510, has the 
same meaning. 

Page 100, line 53. Another etymology of 'adir ' worship, may be sug- 
gested, viz. IJTj; *atar' (Ges. p. 807) incense, sacrifice, or 
prayer. 



ADDENDA. 

Pago 36, line 2 of Inscription. I have translated * itut kuu ' unttus 
firme. A similar construction is found in the E.I.H. 
Inscription (V. 27), where the king says ho built a wall, 
joined to the wall his fatlier built * itat kar khiriti-su 

Page 37, line 18 of Inscription. * Ashdakkan' I made hight. Com- 
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tiiTi? hft¥« Won ^i»k:in* m Asf^ynti^n^ In tlie BpLH. tli« 
kiug MIJ0 He finrahorl hk piiltice^ ^ ta tiakim * im » fisetlial 
day (dif fasiOi vd pnm). I Wllev© ' iiiltJakl(mn * lo bd * 
W0nl *?nliraly diflV^rt^jit from tl»<? cammoii verli *9thiaka]a* 
I ataUUft^d, wbicli m the T criiijiis:nti«>ii of 132?. 
44, \mQ 10 o/ lusmptioQ Rawllnfion ri^ttmrk^ fp. W) thmt 
*cpu' find *niiiu* arc ditFerctit fofniH of ihn •tuno wanl. 
This ftpprarg to be tto caiie. But 1 tliiuV thai Uotli wonb 
wgiiify- Jhmm\ 'Enu' agreea uoEtrl/ with ttiQ IJL4irtiw 
'Lin* ITT^av^or, f/mtija (Ges. p. 3:3Q), and a^m wvUi pi 'kiti' 
or *biui/ ^if fciuum mcaoiagi Tbo root U PO 'luutiin' m 
famur. And of this riit>t a Hiplia! form JTO *M«Iii' «>r 
*uehiti* ^0 bi' famtttrd or fniiedh found '^Ges. [i. 35fl), irbkli 
expliiini* tlio Assy nan form 'did a' {fttmur tir mfrr^) m a 
t^tl^fiictory manner, lIcDce tho verb 'woninu/' / shamed 
ihcm fmH>uf% I had nm^cj^ oti (Aon. 
It ill hardly nocespiLry to obsorrei thai *enn* 10 mitiriiisiei a 
cai^nn4?tioti or advorK mcatiing whm. Thiff if Umi HdIiji^w 



I 45» linf! 20 of f nscriptiont 'Nirnkti* p?x&wm if^stn, Cciiu|iiifii 
rcKit n^2 ^pietiduii^ m f lobrciv and in Syrisw; (Scliaofi {l 337), 
'naBika/ fern* 'niydkta' ^fplrmUdnii^ darft^t wi/*V/i#«, Ske. 

Fango 45^ lino 27 of Inscriptioo. For ^blt-taii 7 ki' I vonld now rtmk 
'bit-tnl 7 ki/ liiia €u not form mgu oft^o luiii llm v&Iqi^ 
Har (dn in 'it^tal-la-ku' hr advtmcfdy And 1I19 |iftn1 
pottKagc ill FiJ.H« (in n7) d4*A(.'rihutg i\n* robaildlng ml 
very ietitpkj m\l& it 'bit-talirii 7 ki' fAe my M or rwi .. ,.- 
tejnph of the seven picmeU, *Talnii' nDbi'/l i» probalilr 
w/ttrfa or smculans, from Cljald. KDTV ^alnn 
being feminme to ikgree with M>it' or ^botb* a tiwtpi^ 
in the Birs Kimrud Inecription 'talmi* was wfilleti ' 
for brevity, and tbna beoaino diliicuH to roiro^nlii!. Tk^" 
Aasyriiui^ very often wrote only tbo fir^t «yllablo of a wtird, 
to »are thomselvefi trouble and gain trpaci; in tbe ins0Ttfi4iisii&^ 
The above fomi ^katmni* HD^J^/I i» found in tlcbn*ir (Gt«» 
p. 10S3). 

Page 47i line 4 of lum?ription. I have translated ^kutu* a mmwmdt 
deriving it Grom Olp* 1 rather think^ bowQYer^ tfaol 10 
many passages it repreteota the Hebrew nOTI 'kknnia #1 
miUl ; §€e the word in 0«»enta«^ jk 3S?5* 
r5iJino3of In^ription* 'Killi' tignifieB vir pttihu». k^^ni^ 
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from ^^n virtus, probitas (Ges. p. 335). The name id some- 
what doubtful but not improbable. 

Page 55, line 14 of Inscription. I tbink this city was built by some 
very ancient king of the name of Sargina. I find an old 
king Sarzina in an Inscription of Pul, and this I take to 
be the same name. I think both forms of the name mean 
rex armatus or rex annorum, because we find that arms 
were cjilled ' gina ' in Hebrew, but * zina ' in Chaldee and 
Syriac, a mere permutation of similar letters. Schaaf, Lex. 
[). 1 46, for tlie Syriac word. 

Page 56, line 1] of Inscription. I think that TOn *khatzeh* was 
pronounced ^shatzeh' in Assyrian, of which permutation 
of sounds there are many examples, as * wesharim ' / dedi- 
catcd a thing to a deity, I devoted it wholli/ to him, from the 
Hebrew Din. There are a thousand examples of this 
change of sound in French and Greek, as cJiarme from 

Page 83, lino 6 of Inscription. Of course 'ashkun' / Jix'd up, I 
estahllsKd (in Hebrew \'2V colfocavit), is a totally difibrent 
word from * ashkun ' / destroyed. They both become 
'ashtakan' in the T conjugation, and are written in the 
same way. feo that they are very liable to be confused. 

Page b3, line 8 of Inscription. * yekrup ' conflict, is probably to bo 
derived from * kercb ' ^Ip p7wliiim, helium. 

Page 104, line 4 from bottom. That *Nabiu-shadu-ussur ' meant Naho 
protect my crown, or my royalty, is further probable from a 
passage in E.I.H. (IX. 27), where the king describes the 
building of a magnificent palace, and says * Vimfi sJiadim 
wevalla riesha-.slia/ I finished its summit like a croivn. For 
the wor<l 'wevalla' see IJirs Nimrud, col. I. 26. 



Aitf - Vm. — Some Obgervationa on the MnnnerM^ CHEtums^ and 
Reiigtum Opmmns of the Lurka Cofes. By ihc Ittfcc Dr. 
WauAM DuHSAR, H.E.LCfc^, 



The Cctlnjfl mh^UIt a grtjat extent of mnniry. In fcvramr tlniti Oiq^ 
possesaeJ the whol^ of CUDia-NagpurRj whicli mnj oqw Ka tuM bi hi 
divided between thciin and tUo Dliaiigartf or OunwJiua, wbo ismiti frtjtii 
Rota^gliiir* TIjo chiof tnen in most t^f tlie vlUa^je* ara illH bfiwpycr 
of the old Moonda or Colo tribc^ and tlioy do not iDtensarrf willi the 
Dljaij^^rs, Tlie ^eater pari of Binghboom Ls inbahitol tj Co]e«, 
aiirl we ilDtl tliem Duniorous iii Bnmaiigbotty, ar^d di>rpom*d td Uui 
vicinities of Cattack and Midnaporo. The Lurka Cidcfl> an tJhoy wte 
tertaodj inhabit tliodo oxteuiivo traeta as yet bat Ihtio kn«>wii| wliirji 
go under Ilia name of the Colekans. Part of tbt^^o wildji u j|]ti]A|j!i| 
in i\vd Singbboom dbtrict* and tlio itibabitaut* pay a nominal iihcHliPfioS' ^ 
to tbo Mabamjuh of tliat province, but the j^cator propurtum i»f llii« 
population im more under flic inilncnce of tbc^ Ibjab of Mokurhii^ 
tfian r.f any of tbe otbor poweifnl cbiofe in tbat pa-rt of iW eoontry. 
Rnt pvcn bis orduT^ nro obi^jrcd only wbcro ibpy nrr «n|i|jiiircl to tiiii4^ 
to tlie nd vantage of tlie Coles liiom&clreg* Upon tho wbultj it inay lui 
said of iVm angular people tb^t, Hvltig in a pnnioral antl patrtanitial 
matint^r uader tbelr Moondai and 3laukio3, thi^y ham macuijjtKl tti^ 
pii!^t!rve a sort of savage independence^ making tlieiai«lv«* tlttsdod ( 
and feared by ibeir more powerful and eivlUxed iiei;L^liboa)ra* Tbey 
bave always been really to fly to anna at tke call of any o&ltf^ 
pricing and desperate adventarer* It ib wt»H known Umt iKe huMm\ 
tobrl GunganaraiM, ^^befi \m own forces were broki'ii and de«lroy«l ^jr 
tbo troop* of Govorainont, fontid rtdugo aniong the Lurka Coiar, ai^l 
prevailed apon tbi^ni to espouse hi« <juarrel Hnd he Mol htitsk cat eff^ 
ill LiJEi (\Y^% .aetion witb tbe Tbakoor of Kir??uwa, tbero it no 9kj 
bow loi)g be niigbt have defied our ami« io the wilda ami jftb||lo9 
Colekan. Tbe Colekan i)i divided into different peen^ aa tbejart 
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termed, or pergunnabs. These peers are, generally speaking, not of any 
great extent, two or three moderate marches carry yon through each of 
them. There can be little doubt, and such I believe is the tradition 
among the people themselves, that the Lurka Coles came originally 
from Chota-Nagpore, and are descendants of the old Moondas or 
Moondarees of that diiiitrict. Finding the romantic hills and vallies 
of Chota-Nagpore too confined for their increasing numbers, and 
stimulated, perhaps, by the desire of plunder, or by that wandering 
proi)ensity characteristic of many savage nations, they emigrated long 
a^o, and now form a distinct and powerful tribe, living in a barbarous 
condition in a country still more rude and mountainous than that 
which their forefathers abandoned. The same cast of countenance 
prevails in the two races, though, perhaps, tinged with a wilder and 
more fierce expression in the Lurkas. The Ouraons, who inhabit 
great part of Chota-Nagpore, regard these Coles as a tribe inferior to 
themselves, and do not intermarry with them. The villages in the 
Colekan are ruled by Moondas and Mankies, as in Chota-Nagpore. 
The former, the Moonda, is the proprietor of one village ; while 
the latter holds six, eight, or twelve. These village potentates 
used frcc[uently to wage fierce war with one another, and bitter and 
long existing feuds have often prevailed amongst them. There is 
this peculiarity in the Cole character, however, that serious and 
bloody as may be the domestic quarrels, no sooner are they threatened 
with hostilities from without, than all their animosities are laid aside 
and forgotten for a time, and they join unanimously to repel the 
expected danger. It appears to have been their constant aim to keep 
themselves as distinct from other tribes as possible, and, with the 
exccj)tion of a few low caste Hindoos, such as those inhabiting 
Jugernathpore, these districts are possessed by Coles alone. The 
population api)cars to bo rather numerous, though some parts of the 
district arc by no moans so densely inhabited as others. Where we 
fall in with a large river or a full running stream, there the villages 
are thickly clustered together. In many places water is exceedingly 
scarce. The Coles hav(? not yet learned the simple art of digging 
tanks, or rather i)erha]»3 they arc too indolent and lazy to set about 
doing so. TIkj very few diminutive tanks seen were in the vicinity of 
villages j)artly inhabited by Hindoos, and these contained a miserable 
supply of foul an«l ill-tasted water. 

The villages are generally built on s(mie elevated spot surrounded 
by trecfc:, an«l, at some little «lirftance from the i)rincipal entrance to 
the villages, the ( ole stand.irtl or ensign, a pair of buffjilo horns, is 
suspended in a conts)>icuon.s .situation. The mode of building is some- 
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what djffereiil from that commcmly praeti^id ia Clifrtit-Na^iuro, wfacns^ 
ilw buta are btiilt cif mud. Here the pyoplo biiiUi afUtr tW luliififi 
callod '* wattle and 4al>»" using at tbci same time a unmWr of •rrDHf 
timberi in tbe erection of each inJlviduf*! but In this wny tlio nuw 
lines at Cliaiba«>sa are built, ami tboy appear tobestrougj an 4 likcljrio 
etaad for many yoam The method in which tho Cole** Uy on tbo 
chopper of a hut i» ako iii^^eni^us and neat. I may add Ibat tlieiC^] 
mtm are ^»y no nj<;iiT*s inexpert earpentcrp, after their own fiuliioitl, 
nsln^ the ^mall ndu^, dmost the anij instrnnietit thoj cin|»loj wiili 
GO litth^ skill txud tlextarity. 

Caltivation and agriculture appear to he at the Inwis^l nhli \d tho 
Coltskan. Scarcely anything hut dhnrt Ia niim*d, and Ib*^ Biihb tii 
which it is sijwn are bo Bmall, il!-formod, and to all app»2JiniJit?«i si» , 
badly attended to, that alnndant orops are, I 8u*([je<jl^ uf mm oeca 
ren«e. Iinmeuso tracts of fine land huvo been for aj^o* rnvarisd with 
the olJ forest tree§ or witli dense and shrubby j tingle, and iiu atti*tijptjr 
ieem to have been niado at jiny time to clmr the soil, the Culm. 
©tjotenting tbcniselTCM with the few ofien patches whidt iirtt fuimd 
near ihoir viila<^'ce* I wa« partienlarlyfetruck* when niardiin;; tbrou;;h 
some of the fiec^rs, with wBeing extensive pieces of groand couBifeliiii; *if 
that rich Idack soil whioh i«i9aid to he ^o favourable for tbe ciiltrvalhm 
of cotton (kmln)* In these plaeea the jungl» wa« always cwiW! than 
UJiuallj luxuriant. Sornfr f«iw of the iolmbitfint^: cultival© fto itifert^ir 
kmd of cotton plant, anfi a few woavei-H preparij the acaulj diiiJiiiij* 
worn by cithor mx. In somo Colo vilb>^ea a liitle euj^mr^etno 
griiwoj antl t^onjo tcdiaceo (jookml)^ an article liif^bly |m«ed| tli 
fehape of mw gri^rn ehorootj^. In yoar.*^ of want aod famine II wnB lll«^ 
ctiKtotn with thb wild and sara^'e people^ wheo their nwn »G&&ly 
resource!!? and fiU}j|diea were cxiianstod. to proceed in arni»*tl handi* aadj 
rarry oil' pi under from tho terrrtoriitw of tlidr neighbour!^ not nnttt 
cpjouily comndttinf many atroeltitjw in tholr progrcat. 

In regard to (//r^j», that of both sexc« m aliko» a jitrip i»f iilot 
brought round tb«J lot ii« and passed lietwoon the thigbi form in|; tbe 
otdy 4'ovcriug, Tbo worni-n wear a profusion of wibmrud Koiil»^ 
ffiNpeoded from their ueclui^ and have thotr cam pii*n:ie4 with ft 
number of amaU braeui ringfs. Their diet i% of a rrtiy pmmltMTaoBf 
ntituro ; everjtliiug almoiit tbnt fan ho con«iilerfd cat'ibli! Miig 
rcdirthiMj by thorn, and mncb of what wo consider cani on being e«|P^7- 
isort for and dovoure^l. In thlu rt^^poct they do not ttilfbf froiii 
Coles of Chola-^''at^porL^ Thoy nro jjToi^tly adilioted to driinl;etiiifiMJ 
all, Itouj the ^lankie to the poorcut vilhii^fcr, drink thctr ioUi^e&lia 
liqnidi on overy oecajiioa^ and it \n nn uncommon thing In ecc a wbiiti 
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viD^e in a state of brntal intoxication. It lia8 frnqiuMitly Iummi 

nnvked with wonder what an enormous quantity of iinlcnt NpiritH a 

Cob can drink without apparently being iu the leiixt iin'crtod. Tlio 

ColeBhaye not the slightest idea of the use of nionoy, all tluMr siinpl^ 

tnaMctions being carried on upon the prin(:i|i1o of harttT. 'Hium, If 

I nun should wish to purchase a cow, ho ofi'erH so many ^oatn or ho 

BBdirice in exchange. In preparing a tem|>orary hut at (iIiaihiiHNn. 

in Goomla Peer, I was compelled, on the rofu.snl of tlio ImIiouhth to 

•eeept pice or rupees, to pay them iu rice, an artirli; whirli ni \\u\l 

tine could not he very well atrordcd. These men Nhownl no mukiII 

digre^ of acutcness in making their bargains, and always look imio to 

NO that their daily allowance was fairjy su])pli(Ml to thiMii. AliiioNt 

the only sort of property which the Coles ran bo niiiil to jhim i«>in 

consiBts in their large herds of cattle and bufraloi^H, which aro hi>nt lo 

gimie in the jungles. The breed of horned cattio \h tlio hanio mm I hut 

met with in Chnta-Nagpore. The mahidy, calhMl by thciii " rn>{h/' 

which proves so fatal in the latter province, (>xtendN it^ r.'iv:i;ri-N iiiiiiiii<Lr 

the cattle here aUo ; and I am informed that a few ycnrs hiU'K f^rmt 

nombers were swept away by the pcstih^ntial M-ourgr. J'igM. .'nuii... iiiui 

a few sheep constitute the remainder of the domoNtic :iniiu;ilN iiMuilly 

found in the villages. Of wild animals, wo find tho \\'^ri\ hMt|i;iiil, 

hyena, and wild buflalo, infecting thejiingleN. ItciiiH :iro mot with in 

many of the hilly places, and the mcmntain rani^cs are tnivor.i*il by 

that noble animal the gour. The deo])or rivor^ art* hannlod by 

alligators of considerable size. 

The religion of the Lurka CoIcm is nothing but a Hupi rtltiim ol 
the grossest kind. Their great divinity is i\u) huh (nuiuj). no\t to 
the sun ranks the mo(m (chandoo), and then thf^ HlaiM, which I hoy 
believe to be the children of the latter. TJicy nnifornily upon sidcnin 
and great occafiions invoke the sun, and by him many of thcsi* hiwhvHS 
men have, at times, bworn alh'irianre to tho Ilononrabh* <'ompany 
Another fonn of oath n.sed l»y them is that of h wearing npnn a .'^niali 
quantity of rice, a tiger's .^kin and claws', and the earth id' the while 
ants^ncj^ts; imjdying, that shonhl they violate the <'ngaL:cment they 
are about to enter upon, they deserve to have their cmp.s and fruits 
destroyed, and to be themselves delivered uj) U* tlie ujost ferociouN of 
the jungle monsters. Besides the sun ami m(»on, other inferior 
divinitie?) are supposed to exist, to whom the Coles oiler up nacrilices 
of various kintln. Thei^e spirit-s are supposed to inhabit tho trci'H and 
topes in and around the village. We could never ascertain diijtinctly 
what jlegree of power was attributed t(» thorc Penates, as we may call 
thcni ; but the belief tlie Cole.s entertain of the power and iufloenoe 
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of ilii* BUo&itai mutt Uia c^iUftiUt^rat!^, &s tliey wUl ot; no Aaooiuti wUa 
thui^e UrL«i5i9 to bo ilenoJtH) of tbt^ir Urauclt^, tiiitl i&tlU 1«ur ml dowaj 
My uwB eovlieiii uativtw* of Cbota*Ka|^pore| were driven fruot m 
^liere tbey bad begiiu to fell wood for my own iim». hy n Ijotlv < 
asperated viJkger«^ wbo all^j^ed tli&e the Bhuitgaei^ eocpelli^d fit 
their babitation, would iufalljl»)y wroak thfiif rong^OQoe ilp«ii lb» 
\'j|]ft|rers themselves. The Lnrka Coles bcUcive etroo^ly in wllAtimU ; 
and thijEi belief, go cooimon amon^ nil eavagu naiions, often le^ia thi^fio 
to tho comniisstoa of ibo most drcodfTil cntnr^* Tho ciasAoQiB <kf iW 
C<*ir» rc>giird]t]g the mUcritatice of |n'(^p:rtj U «itigula.f, and wa# irvt 
i.'3cp]rim6d to me in tho cii^o of n. Mankic, iw ho it tomoed, mhcm 
vi]!;tgcd are eonti^oti$ to tb(^ qintoDRicnt;) of ChdlAMa. Altboi^gli I 
riilod nxer a. conaiderablf^ number of thc^n, and W(i# rofkonoil 
{lowerful man anaong bis eiaas^ I was surpn^ud to find ilmt his Imuail 
wuA B. amall and poor onCj and that bii yoon^^^r bfothor rftdded in IIm 
birg^afc biilldiog in the place^ which bad formerly b«lof»Rfl«l lo tbo 
d*?t!OJiB<.Hl Mankie, liia father. On enfjuiry, 1 found that (iu tbo dcstli 
of Urn parent, the youugeat mu uniftvrnily re«cive«i the liirgmt fb^POj 
of the property strictly jiorgiinal ; nud lumm ibo Manklu, tboogh h^ 
duc<i^i:*iMlod to his fathers aiitborjty Lioil e^tattuti ^t^ e patriiutsliiki 
wa* ohlie^ed to resign all tbo gooda and cbatttrla to hm yoniiiMr firtitJic 
Tbo Coles now show no unwillingnoMi In timed of ^ieknrMi in pti^ 
ti»C!mi«f^lvf!K in thfr bmul* c»f EaropfHui mediml tniMi, and ilicy XmkM^. 
f ro<^ly w h aitr vor m cd !<• t « eai nmy b e u*! n» i n i*J tcru d t o th <^ m . 'Ill o ami* 
dtttm mdmd whi^b Ihid poor and barbarous met^ re|Kiie in Brtlbk 
faitli and «kUh u only tHiuuItod hy their dread of oar power aadi 
groatneafl* In tinie of Kirknesy tb<?y havo reoouwo to pmytwr anJ 
fttf?rifico«y and they plum iwoi'O eotifHkiiicG in Uie bttt^r Uimi lo may 
of tlit* few und siinplo drugs with wbicli they aro a«^|niitnt<ttt la 
proportion to the seventy of tho dieesABe, or tbo a^'/^niratioti of ibe 
gymptotos, firo the extt^nt and coKtlino«« of tho gaoriflt^os* Tbwi^-l 
CAJio of triBlng nilmeots^ fowb aro tiaorlfioed ; m oaeea iif 
or jftorrre fc'Vera, bnllocka and bliffaloOii 

It ia thi> univt^rpiil ousiom in the varloiH yiUtL|pMi:, Uial wboa 
woman h leixed with thti pain^ of la^honr, nho in tmmediaUtly rmw^ffi 
to ii lontdy hot^ the door ik ftbtit uj^oii her, olTiiringii of turioias Imil 
art! jtoji ponded nwar it to propitiato the Bboogn^, ajid no ono vnnlvfOi 
n<?ir till all Is over The ft*nialo «ex, it may be obsoi vf^L, it oai luifii 
ec^elndcd and ^hut up, a^ t» tbo erne witb the Hindoe^t and MuiJulituuit; 
Ibny mingle freely with tho men, and evoo joio ihntti ia «<HlllO 
The Coles are said to bebave iti a %'ory kind ami affodioiialo i 
to their wivo# and fo«i»W cbiJdron. 
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Not amongst the least siDgular of the customs of the Coles is that 
conDected with their marriage. When a youth has fixed his afiections 
on a female, generally the inhabitant of some neighbouring village^ 
she is waylaid and carried off to his house by himself and his friends. 
So soon as information of this reaches the parents of the girl, they 
proceed to the village of the ravisher. not, however, in general, with 
any hostile purpose. Interviews take place between the friends on 
either side, and at length matters are brought to a final settlement ; 
the new husband paying to the father of his spouse a certain number 
of cows, goats, or buffaloes, according to his means, or the beauty and 
comeliness of his bride. After this a scene of feasting and intoxica- 
tion generally follows, in which women and children as well as men 
participate. 

The Coles bum their dead, carefully collecting the bones and 
ashes, and burying them with offerings of rice in or near their villages 
placing perpendicular or horizontal slabs of stone over each particular 
grave. These grave-stones form a remarkable object, and strike the 
eye of every stranger on approaching a Cole village. The only 
weapons used by the Coles, whether in war or hunting, are the bow 
and arrow, and the tulwa, or axe. From their earliest years boys are 
taught the use of the former ; and of the strength and skill with 
which they shoot I have heard many remarkable instances. 

The lanffuagc of the Coles of this part of the country differs a good 
rlcal from that ."spoken by the men of Chota-Nagpore. It is needless 
to remark, that it is totally distinct from any other tongue spoken by 
the (liferent tribes of India. It is not a written language ; not a 
single letter of it is known. In fact, even the traditions of this singular 
and aboriginal race are most vague and uncertain. They have lived 
from time immemorial almost totally secluded from all intercourse 
with tlieir civilized neighbours, allowing no stranger to occupy their 
soil, and only known to the tribes in their vicinity by their repeated 
and <lariiifc inroads, and their savage and ferocious character. The 
most powerful of the various chiefs, whose territories they have at 
different times plundered, have never had courage to pursue the Coles 
to tlieir fastnesses, but have uniformly acted on the defensive ; and 
thou^rh in the last expedition against them no active opposition was 
met with, it is well known that, in former years, they have shown 
considonible resistance to the troops of Government. It is to be 
hoped that a better state of things has now been established, that the 
Coles will gradually be weaned frcm their savage and predatory 
pursuits, and that the blessings of civilization will make sure progress 
among them. 
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TW ooiintry around Kirsawa ami Sepiiikela, lelwu^u^ to 
Tbjikoor cti these pWes, la, ou tlie wbitle, woll cultivatt4, and uA^nhii 
prodactive. Adv»i»eii3g froin Kirsawa, you crosi the i?imj»i livu 
always a heaatifal sti-eam, arid hero i» tho houiKlary of ibe Ttiako 
territory* Beyond i^ the Cxolt^kjvn. Thfi cihniitgc^ iii the Mppmmmi»i 
the land h now irery sin king : sciLtity patohi^ of cuHivitiaii Iwrc ai>d 
tlir?m toeefc the eya— all olwe is a Ijiirrew i'oeky wast<}, or m liu 
juti^de. The people have u wild pe^'tiliar appeftmucjo, whirii it i> : 
very m^sj to deecribe. Their eeanty idothing^ htrangw tsatmofVi 
mort* Btrange language, aoon eimvitioe yoa that ytiu are AOiitii^s: 
of eavages, 

Mudi the ®amo sort of ooantry prevails until yoQ rradi Cli^l 
ID Qoomla Poor, wbere a oaiitonment baa receotly been estiiLilblie 
Throe or four marcsh^s take you to Burruuda Peer^ to i\m mnik* thi 
most reatlosa and distnrhcd part of tho Colekanf and, it niay hi) add€ 
perhapi i\m most iuacseesigihlo. Th& jungle here i^ rtifj dofim, imd 
consists of both treo and husb jangle. Borne parts of tht? Fc?«r 
hilly t hut the Boil, i^ntruUy epeaUiEtg, thou^^h (lometimca jiftuity, in tfrk 
and good ; It li§ a dut*p jet black. The irugt^table didma ap|>f*ani 
have mixud vvell with iht* origmiil mould; and the wild Itixurtsiioe irf 
tho jongle suUleiuntly provcin, that wero it oiidct clear«)d awaj, il»o 9C»iJ 
could eoon« and with littlo troable^ ho adaptod for many agHoikaraJ 
piirpoAcs. Judgm^ of the Colekan from thoao part* of i* ifaver«<»d by 
tbo troops on the march, we ghoultl call it a hilly coaijiry, Sevd 
o:xtensive hilly ranges were met with, mimy not laid down ill 
niapis, and tho^e wbicb bad a pEaoo in th^m inaccurately dotfcrib^ilJ 
Tbeets chains ran in vanon*i directions, woro of difli^rcut fomin^ tbu 
mtrnt of tbem assumed what by goologintsi \» nailed the *^* round-backf 
formation/* and apftearcd to ha oonipc^stsd of a variety of rockt. Omi^ 
remarkahlo chain l» the Siuj^rb-'^^tiau, about 800 foet high, bold, tMgi^ j 
and ueiirly precipitous on one Mide, geutly sloping and cor prod iriUi 
jangle on the other- A rough oxaminatiou of the Ghaat^ vrbom W# 
croseed this range, showed it to be composed moitlj of m cmktm eoo* 
^domerate, containing much quartz ; a ctocond and £tiiiaUer elimlii of biltf 
Whind the Singb-^aan, and ni3&r the village of FuQjS'Wii, cniiiistod 
chiefly of rock slate* The Burkoia hills^ diBtanl eis railed tmm 
Chaihan»a> et retching at flrJ^t pretty ti early north and «outb« and th^n 
under the ticnomi nation of the Ilagree billsi tit^ndtug away U\ ernatfc 
west, are already famotis for the di'eadful etormH which come iwiHtptn 
over their summits* They are al^mut TOO feet above the plaitif 
lire el«5ft in nmny place® iTtto pictnre^^^ue hollows and raviiim. Ouii 
detached portion of tbiJS chain whieli I visited wa« iniMtly rtiiii|MM(Hi i 
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of masses of hard greenstone, having a conchoidal fracture, and 
frequently giving a metallic ring when struck by the hammer. 

Besides these, and other mountain chains, there are, as in Chota- 
Nagpore, numerous smaller isolated hills, scattered as it were over 
the face of the country. Quartz abounds everywhere, sometimes 
lamellar, sometimes crystallized, sometimes having numerous hollows 
and veins filled with ochrous earth, iron ore, and occasionally copper 
pyrites. Lime is found near Chaibassa and elsewhere. Iron in the 
kankar shape, and in a much purer form, abounds ; indeed, a great 
proportion of the rocks in many tracts in the Colekan seem to be 
highly ferruginous. It is reported, and I believe correctly, that some 
of the precious metals, and more rare minerals, are to be found in 
some parts of the Colekan. There can be little doubt that the geolo- 
gist would fiud an ample field for study and observation in these 
unexplored regions. Passing through the country rapidly as I did, at 
a time when it was unsafe to wander to any distance from camp, all I 
could do was, to collect specimens of the different rocks composing 
some of the hilly chains and beds of nullahs, most of which, I regret 
to say, were lost on the road to Dorinda. 
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AaT. IX**— 0« .WitnethtfA Chront^tagy of the AVli? Kingdom* 
By tlia Rev. Edwauu Hi?jcks, D.R 

[Htad Utk Dfmmhtr, I860.] 



So uiimy ^ttotu^iU huve btjfu uiado ti» reskire tbe ^rigicial cliit>uok 
uf Mauetlit* from the liat uf kiHgd wbk-L Lave Wen tmiiciniUe*l i<> 
i?u lib authority, by Afmuviu^, Eu««ibius, and others. tbiU il 
uitiurally he ooniidorod ppe^umptumifi in any an# to ihaJco » new 
attonn>t. And yot, even as respect* the ncir kingdotts, iJic attempta 
i\%sX have been hitherto made, are very unaatiefActory ; and wo fiinl 
th^in to be at vuriflnce both with the ohronolo^ c^f i.ho Ajisyxjan 
Inscripttous, of Ptolemy's CaiioD, iLnd of the 2tid Book iif Kjtig»»-(iil 
of which a,re in perfect harmony ydih. one another* Even i^o lat^ &# 
the i(!^th, or Ethiopian dyniu^ty, vve Bnd Lepsio^ and Bnnaon oppu»4 
tu one another. The cause of all these failures,— for j*ach 1 co(i»idor 
all the attempts at restoring the true ohronology which have hiUicrto 
been ma»le tobe^— I btdtrsveto \m an nneound method of ■ ^ 
liits that have conio down to u§ \ and I aseribe thc« hyw : 

flatter myself I have attained, to my proooodrng In a way wliich, >v> 
&r as I ani awaroj b wholly new. 

I will begiu by explaining the difibrenei) b^tw«^ my ttitHhiid amt 
the former ones. My predecesMora einpbiyed bnt a sing Id I'xrliiciRiii 
while 1 have employed a double critieism,— ono eondu^^ted on thcfi 
principles as that of my predecessors, bnt the other, which ifl pniUn 
nary to %\im, being conducted on a totally d'tderent princtpl^;, Thi 
have assumed that the persona who hav^ extracted from Manet ho i 
\\%U qI kiDgs in the dlfferimt dynaatiea^ miaapprehended MamUioV 
meaning i they have endeavoured to correct hia erroiiiy kii4 io tealani 
the true chronology by eoniparing the li^ts with the fkoli nvppntjiigl 
different dyn as tic« which are establiBhed by menu men tat ftvJdMMUk 
agree with them nj to this being the proper couti^e IT we had %\w litlfl i 
kingt in the dltforent dyuafticd as thoy were dra^n up by tlitr origil 
Extractor ; hut what I hope to b^ able te estubU&h it, ihal Chi> lisU 
which hitvfi eomo down to mi arerory different from what thif ori^iail 
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Extrtictor drew uj), aud that a criticism which is independent of monu- 
mental evidence, and founded on tlie different chronological systems 
that were maintained by the early Christians and the Jews, must bo 
employed in the first instance, in order to obtain the genuine lists of 
the Extractor from Manetho. 1 accordingly propose to myself two 
objects : — first, to restore the genuine lists of the Extractor from 
Manetho, in doing which I disregard monumental evidence, having 
regard solely to evidence furnished by the lists themselves, and to the 
chronological schemes of those by whom the lists were transmitted to 
us ; and secondly, having recovered the genuine lists of the Extractor, 
to correct his mistakes, as well as those of Manetho himself, from the 
monumental evidence. 

In the present paper I will confine myself, for the most part^ to 
dynasties, making no attempt at determining the dates of the acces- 
sions of particular kings prior to the 23rd dynasty. The dates which 
I will give, whether as those of the lists as they existed at difierent 
periods, or as restored by myself in my first criticism, are always 
intended to represent the Egjrptian year, which was counted as the 
first of a reign or of a dynasty. These Egyptian years I count from 
Naboua^sar (a.n.), or before Nabonassar (b.n.) ; and to each of these 
years I add the date of its first day in the proleptic Julian (or rather 
Augustan) year, as commonly used by chronologers. I begin with 
giving the list attributed to A fricanus by the Syncellus, with some 
marginal notes of a chronological character : — 









B.O. 


18th dy] 


Qasty 


lasted 263 years 


B.N. 920 (16 Oct. 1667). 


19th 


jf 


209 „ 


Troy taken at its close 657 ( 9 Aug. 1404). 


20th 


y> 


135 ., 


448 (20 June, 1195). 


2l8t 


f> 


130 „ 


313 (15 May, 1060). 


22nd 


n 


120 „ 


183 (13 April, 930). 


23rd 


f> 


89 „ 


Olympiads begin with it 63 (14 March, 810). 


24th 


„ 


6 „ 


990 years .. a.n. 27 (20 Feb. 721). 


25th 


it 


40 „ 


88 (18 Feb. 715). 


26th 


>f 


150 „ 


78 ( 8 Feb. 675). 


27th 






228 ( 2 Jan. 525). 



Total . . 1142 years. 

Diodorus says that Amasis died, and Cambyses conquered Egypt 
in the 3rd year of the 63rd Olympiad, which began in the summer of 
526 B.C. It is therefore possible that all the above dates should be 
thrown back a year. 

Now, though the Syncellus attributes the above list to Africanus, 
it is certain that, as it stands, it is not his j because in page 1 48 D., the 
Syncellus quotes from Africanus a statement that Moses, i.e., the Exodus, 
was 1235 years before Cyrus ; and, as he allowed 31 years to Cynis, 
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thi> Exodug vms can0et|t]ently 13f?0 yoare beft^m tbia tyeme 
Cn>mhymBt antl al>oiit 1272 Loft^rt? tlio ct>ii*|iiei)t uf E;(jjit- Wt* koav 
iibo that Afn<*iiuiiB pkei^J Ui© EjcoJum 110 ymirn mtlmr limn din 
S^ucdlua bimH^iLT dii], and tlie latter placed it 20 ycin lafluir titan 
tilt* early Clini9tiaii& did ; su that Afi'icaim* threw il ki«k 130 ji 
rejecting tlio generaiioo of tho a^condi or post-diluviftj*, CniiiAn^ wlii! 
hB mad 3 tho wholo mterT^I betw^D ilm Creation and tho birib n 
Chnst 5500 yeara, as all the early Christians before^ Rnc^biii- did 
l*ho 130 years taken away before tiie Exodofl woro adiled bj Afric-ir-Oi 
partly to the mtervnl between Jogbua and SatnDcl^ and \mttly to tl 
hotwoon the captiire of Jerugalem and thn doath of €jm«v mt il 
At'neanna woubl h'AVG added the whole of the? 130 yciim in t|0«tftjofi 
the interval hotwcen the Exydiis, or (according to hiui^s^nd all tbttimrl 
CbrUtirinB huf(>re Ku^ebiua^ m well ui ^teuordin^ to Jofaepbuji) fcln»^ 
aoeesibu ot the 11^ th dyuy^ty aud thi^ ounque&t of K^^^t by CainUysM. 
It 18 evident from this that th© Uet given »bove b not tbai t#f Afo- 
cann^, but of some aoonymous correct^ir of his who, knowbj; tliai 
Africaims had pkced the Exodui 1 30 years too early, d^tormined I0 
Qorroct hia mistake. It appears that he did so in the iiiii}>l€cl ntaDBor. 
possible, by striking off 130 years from thci dtuatton of tho I Si 
dynaaty j for Joa©phii« expressly states, more than oncOh I hat tli# 
kiugB of the ISth dynasty reigned 393 yeam^ — exaetly 100 over tb# 
B umber awiiigned to them la the above list* J accordin^y i^a^ture ih« 
Ibt of Afrieanns by »nb8tituting, for the let line in the aboro Iblj— 

iQtti dyiiiLety, 393 ytMkm . . K.N. 1000 (16 Km* 17^7 w-c.) 
But that this list waa falsified by Africanns, throngh th^ ailditioo of 
the 180 years wbicb he nddcd to the intcrral l>ctweeii tbo Bxodili «li<i 
the Ci»fic|UQ^t of Cainbyse«», tliere can h^ bo c^uoiiticm ; for Bt. Ctemiml, 
of Alexandria states that the Exodaa took plaoo 345 yemt before tl 
canieular eyele commenced, that is, boforn 1332 B.o., and {?onitni|Uf)Qtly 
m 1807 ux* Yet the length of the 1 8th dynaaty la fixed by thit t4iiti 
tnony of Joaephaa, It seems^ therefore , that Africatius adilt^d IW] 
yeara to the interval between the a^eession of the Ifith dynasty aail 
the eont[iie«t of Cambyiee ; and wo have to enquire to which dytuyity 
or dynast] e^ ho lidded it. 

It nQmm evidenti in the Qrst |daci\ that be added Botlikit to ilio 
22nd dyria^ty^ or to any of those that followed it. Tbo Stoil dfmu^\ 
mast have commeneed before the death of SoIoiudu, and It ta qittio 
ooasistmit with BihlacaE chronology to suppose that thi^ hA]ip9Md 
late M ^30 b«Cm th« date glvoo abovo* Tlie leagths uf ihi! djutilM 
after tbo ^Ut are too sKort a* they stand, and wo ci^nnot rnuNmaUy 
iiupposo that Afrioaudti found tho^m still abort ei tbaa tliey 
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^ritkar is it likely that he added any thing to the 2 let dynasty, of 

^Uch all the kings are enumerated, with reigns of very moderate 

IXtmt On the other hand, there are suspicioua circumstances about 

both the 19th and 20th dynasties. In the 20th no king's name is 

Bentioned. The reigns, instead of being given separately, are lumped 

toigether, and it would be very easy to alter the gross sum. In the 

.J9th dynasty we have four consecutive reigns made to last 192 years, 

or perhaps 1 97 years, if a reading, which appears in itself probable, bo 

adopted. This would be a circumstance unpardllcled in authentic 

history ; and although part of the 1 30 years may have been added to 

the 20th dynasty, I cannot doubt that the larger part of it was made 

to swell out these reigns. I restore, therefore, the list as it existed 

before the corrections of Africanus, in the following manner : — 

no. 
18th dynasty, . 393 years . . . u.n. 920 (IG Oct. KM;?^. 

19Ui & 20th dynasty, 214 ,, ... u.n. 027 (» July, 1274). 

The remainder as in the list given by the Synccllus. 

Bot is it right to make the accession of the 18th dynasty synchro- 
nise with the Exodus) All the Christian fathers, as well as Joscphus, 
thought so, but no one at the present day entertains such an opinion. 
We know that the date 16G7 B.C., was obtained by combining a 
Biblical number with a Christian tradition. The tradition made the 
birth of Christ to be 5500 years from the Creation ; and according to 
the Septnagint ver>ion, allowing 215 years from the descent of Jacob 
into Egypt to the Exodus, from tlie (^rcation to the Exodus was 3837 
or 3839 years. The latter number was that of Demetrius, and is the 
more correct, but the former was that usually adopted. Christ w:is 
bom, it was reckoned, four years before the vulgar Christian era, 
which gives for the Exodus 1667 before that era. It seems to mo 
evident that the synchronism between the Exodus and the commence- 
ment of the 18th dynasty was obtained by corrupting the lists which 
passed under the name of Manetho ; and I think I have discovered 
the precise corrections which were introduced with this object. After 
the 24th dynasty, we liave the words " 090 years" remaining in the 
text of Manetho. They have now no meaning, but if understood as a 
summation of all tlie dynasties of tiie New Kingdom, to the end of the 
24th dynasty, we find that this summation would be correct if we only 
substitoto the length of the 24th dynasty as given 1)y Lusebius for that 
given by Africanus. On the strength of this remarkable coincidence, 
I do not hesitate to add 38 years to the *24th dynasty. I observe also, 
that in the 26th dynasty, the commencement of every reign in which 
is as well ascertained as that of the conquest of Egypt, Africanus has 
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taken awa^ 10 ye&n^. According to Uttn, tbo iirat yoiir of Fno 
tio!i«» was A,x, 94 (3 Feb* G54:) wliereaa it waa reallj A*3f* Si (5 F«fcr 
ISiU). A^onliii;^ to Affic^DDs^ and duubtlff^ (u^t'oHiog to tbuie wkoA 
L0 fullpwiMly t)i(^ CO mm on cement of the djnaety was 20 fWtB bstbre 
thw, W© must therefore add 48 yeara to all tlie dates tti iko ab<»v« 
list, as biNt corfi^eted, which precede the 25th djTia«ty, aod tiwi yean 
if) tlie dataa of the 26th and 27th > and W@ shall oMatn iko tu 
oa it iitood Word it wafl tampered with by any Cbrbtiaii cbroaa 
logiat :— 

ISih dyniuty IfLBt^it 8^3 yearn ** 

21)^tdyii«^ty liutti^d 130 ft 

22n4 „ ISitl ^ 

23rd M §0 fr 

34th „ 44 « 



B90 



B.ir. MS (£BOi!lL 


171% 


fr7e (20J«l/, 


mai 


»til (27M«5. 


imj; 


2»l (2fi April* 


l^7m* 


111 (2fi M 


' ^) 


22 { 3 ft! 


.■- 


JLN. aa (21 fuh 


725). 


m (U Fidi, 


48/^ 


84 ( 5 r«k 


Wl 



25th ,, m 

S6th to PEiusmiti^hufl ti 
liai Ptuimmili<.'ltQ0 



I can Dot doubt that the summation 090 10 a gtoulua oae^ 

it muBi bo pre§errod inviolate Iti any eubsequent oorrectiana. 

I sn^poct tbut a correction ought to bo made m tba l«ngth of tk» 
2 tat aud S2nd dyn astii^B. The iiunib^rA 1^ and 120 aro of<ilkor of 
tlicifi the 8UT118 of the tpf^^arate re^^ns, which aro 1 1 4 Qnd t lOp I think 
it prohahlo (hat some Jewish cUrouologij^^ porhaps Joj^qdm«, fruhNtitul«4 
130^ 1'20| for 1U*f I36| ill order to make the HCCOflnicio of the 22ii(t 
dynasty full a little before the death of Btdomtm, which ho proWhly 011 
poiKfd to hnvc t^kcn phioe about B95 11. c. Thia corr^otiou h iioij boirovi 
Ko certain ns ihmic prLTviauat j noticed^ The cotamatifSQiiiviit of tbo SOi 
dyitasly ihubI be placed itaiitediHiely after tht^ da to of thn isipt ant 
Troy J according to the Greek cbrouolo^y used by Mafidtbu, ur hU 
Extractor } aitd the error aa ta the 3?Jrd dy Daety; in iho firtt rvigu, of 
which the first Olympiad ought to fall> hut doee ool, — h due to iht 
Extructor bimaelf whoeudeavoared to reetify luisoilcuktiotii whldi he 
faUely aappoted to Iiave exiiiied la Martctho'e work, 

Defi-ire pteeeediug further, 1 ought to coiiHider ike Ej^ptita 
chroDolo|;^y of Euaebius* He appears to have had beforo bini hotb iIm 
text of tbe Extractor, in the form tais^t ^'iveii before it wa» ali4>rad hf 
the Chrii?ti;m chrooologifts, and a certain **Old ChroDide^" whicb wm 
nUm dt*riv<*d from Matietho, being copied by tome p«t«ocit p^hibty a 
Jcv^ or Chn^tiun, who lopped off the early dynastic. 1 wHI |ptire the 
cbtfiTiology tbccoriltrtg to theae two schemes, which may bo eiaaiparai 
with th«it of the Extraeterj in the fortu la«(t girm t — 
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Old Chronicle. 


Eusebins. 






B.C. 




B.C. 


18ih dj-n. 


348. 


. 1002 ( 3 Nov. 1749). 


348 .. 


.. 987 (31 Oct. 1734). 


l&th „ 


Itf4. 


. 654 ( 8 Aug. 1401). 


19t .. 


..639 ( 6 Aug. 1386). 


20th „ 


228. 


. 460 (21June,1207). 


178 .. 


.. 445 (16 June, 1192). 


21 Bt „ 


121. 


. 2:^2 (25 April, 979). 


130 .. 


..267 ( 4 May, 1014). 


22nd „ 


48. 


. Ill (26 Mar. 858). 


49 .. 


..137 (1 April, 884X 


23rd „ 


19. 


63 (14 Mar. 830). 


44 .. 


.. 88 (20 March, 835). 


24th „ 


44. 


44 ( 9 Mar. 791). 


44 .. 


.. 44 ( 9 March, 791). 


25th „ 


44. 


. A.N. 1 (26 Feb. 747). 


44 .. 


A.N. 1 (26 Feb. 747). 


26th to PRam. . 


45 (16 Feb. 703). 


89 .. 


.. 45 (16 Feb. 708). 



The last date in tbe above lists is obtained, by taking 39 years 
before tbe known date of the accession of Psammitichas. Eusebius, 
with a view to make the capture of Troy (which he fixed in 1 182 B.C.) 
synchronise with the accession of the 20th dynasty, brought down all 
the above dates 10 years, diminishing by this period the interval 
between Psammitichus and Cambyses. 

Now, on examining the above lists with reference to the sum of 
the 18th — 24th dynasties, and with reference to the capture of Troy, 
or the accession of the 20th dynasty, I find the following very remark- 
able fact. The sum of the seven dynasties is 1002 in the Old 
Chronicle, twelve years too great ; and in Eusebius it is 987, three 
years too small — the difference, fifteen years, is precisely the difference 
between the Old Chronicle date and the Eusebian date of the capture 
of Troy ; and what is a still more remarkable coincidence, if we take 
12, the excess of the Old Chronicle sum of the seven dynasties over 
the true sum 990, from the Old Chronicle date of the accession of the 
28th dynasty, wo have 1195, precisely the same as in the chronology 
of Africanus. It appears, then, that Africanus divided the 130 years, 
which he added to the 19th and 20th dynasties, in such a manner as 
that the old date of the accession of the 20th dynasty should be pre- 
served ; that is to say, he added to the 20th dynasty the 48 years 
which the early Christians had struck off from the 24th and 26th 
dynasties, and the 82 remaining years to the 19th. Eusebius took off 
three years probably — indeed, almost certainly — from the 23rd, which, 
with the ten which he struck off the 26th dynasty, brought the date 
of the accession of the 'JOth dynasty from 1 1 95, Manetho's date, to 
1182, Eusebius's own. The Old Chronicle a<lded 12 years, and, I will 
at present 6uj)pose, to the same 23rd dynasty— thus making it 19, 
in place of 7. 

I will now give the lengths of the dynasties with the years before 
Nabonassar, and B.C. when they began, according to the Extractor 
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from MonotliOj l^^fore iha Chtmimm bmd tamper^ willi lis Liatai luid 
fram the Oltl Ciironicle, an ajipartintly independent tnarce of lafor- 
matioti aa to Munc^Uio'i etatonieDi?, umrkrng t.b<^ Yimatiocia from U in 
BngeltiQg'a Imt. Tbeee aro obiaiueil from tbe lints litwudi**! down to 08 
by a cfiticl^ni In dependent of fcbe iitouumeutei> mi4 trutti tbeae I will 
cndoaTaur to rea toro the origmai cbronobgy of Mauetlio hy Uelp of 
tbe moDumeiite : — 



E^traetor frcm M^tieibo. 


Old Okrwuele, 


Eateyufi. 




B.R 






B.». 


B.ff. 


IfitlidynoBtj 


3&5 .. 9m (1715) 


348 




W*(173T) 


34t *. a^ilTtT) 


ISth „ 


127 . . 575 (1322) 


lU 




iU2(!3Sfl) 


164 .. 843liaS^ 


SfiUi ,, 


^7 ,. 44a om^) 


" 32A 




UH{Um) 

220 867) 

99 < 84«) 


17J$ .* its 0104 


Sl^l M 


150 ,, 8«1 (1108) 
120 .. 231 { 078 i 


121 




im ,, sio miry 


2^nd ,. 


4S 




4^ .. 14<) 4 S87) 
47 .* 9] < 88ft) 


23rd ,, 


ay .. Ill ( 8i>s) 


7 




51 ( 708) 


Situ „ 


44 . * 22 ( 76») 


44 




44 ( nij 


44 .. 44 ( n\\ 




*.»* 






A.W* 


j»ir. 


25l!i M 


4f> .* 23(725) 

n ,. 03 { ess) 


44 




1 ( 747) 
45 ( 703) 


44 ,. I ( 74n 


geih to Paam, 


m 




39 ., U ( tiin 


P**in. 


., 84(6(14) 


" 




84 < 6641 


.. .. 54 ( 5S4) 



In all tlic&e li^^t^ we liave tlie sum of ttie first Meven penods fK|ii»l 
to 9fiO, and tb@ snm of tho last seven equal to 531, Thoeo flmed 
warns appear to me to he sintbentie recorde of Manetbo Uiiugelt Thm 
two last periods in tbe Eictracior'a Vmts amount to (II, wbilo in liit 
other two lists tbej make up 83. As tbcj arc preceded bj an itiiiii 
on wblcli all are agreed, it m prettj ovidtmt tbat there ia ao ^fToir 
licrpj wlijcb mnit be rectified independtmtlj of nnytbin^ that ptiwetlct 
tbe 2Ctb dynast J. It is evident^ however, from tbc Jewish chronology, 
jtnd from tbe Aefijrian^ ns compared with Ptol^ytn j*i cumoitt tliat 795 
b the tn^e date of the Ethiopian Conqueat JoKtab wai kilb*f] 18 
D,a 60i; jL.Tf. 140 ; for Kt'kao only came to tbe tbronci In tb« middlii 
of bis fathers 55ili year^ am. 138, and wns occnpiod with Inn conoJ 
for a conaiderabl© time h*?fore lie commenced warlik* operutionn. If 
wa make a,k. 140 the first of Ja»iab*0 sueceseor, A.N. 104* will be kb 
oirn first year ; AM. tUT, that of Amon ; am. 52, that of MaonMohf 
and A.N, S3, that of Hezekiah^ Samaria wae taken ia km 6tb yttsr, 
ie., in AM. 2Bf B.C* 720 ; and Ifoshea bad eent moaiengifa to So, tbat 
ht Sabaeo, tbo first Klliiopian king, tbree or font yearf bwforo ikiiL 
Ho niuBt, eoneequent^j, haA^o eonqtiercd Bgypt bcforcr 724 nc. Oh 
tbe other liandf in 700, the dale cf Sennaeb<trib'e InvftsioDy wklek 
l» firod to A.H, 47] tbe third year of Belibu« hy tho mnnali of Smm^ 
chorib and Ptolemy ^e canouj we bave a king of Ethiopia, who vai 
^ot king of %7pij itud who k idi^ndfi^id with Tirbal^ b tkt Ssd Book 
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reign of Seti ; when Tirbaka, who perliaps married his daughter, or 
who was perhaps the son of his sister, allowed the government to be 
carried on in his name. I believe that this Seti is the king who 
appears in Lepsius's Konigsbuch, No. 618, under the name of 
Pankhi. The first part of the name is defaced, that of the god, as I 
suppose, which was defaced out of hostility to him. 

If this yiew be correct, it is probable that the titular reigns of 
Stephi nates and his successors commenced six years earlier than I 
have above supposed ; so that Nekao I. was killed by the Ethiopians, 
as is recorded by him, in B.C. 671, his eighth year. The interval 
between this and the accession of Psammitik I. in B.C. 664 is little 
enough for the flight of this prince to Syria, and for tliose events, which 
are represented by the Greek historians as the retirement of the 
Ethiopian monarch and the dodecarchy; I observe that there is no 
proof that Tirhaka entered on his 27th year. He may have retired 
at the end of the 26 th, when his family had ruled in Egypt for 60 
years, the following year being one of anarchy. The error in the lists 
which this implies is, however, to be attributed to Manetho himself. 

The interval between the accessions of Petubastes and Bocchoris 
being 11 years, it follows, that in .place of taking 12 years from the 
2drd dynasty of the Old Chronicle, I should have taken 8 from it, 
and 4 from some other, probably the 22nd. This would leave 116 
years for the 22nd, which is just the sum of the reigns in the list 
which the Synccllus gives as that of Africanus. It is certain, how- 
ever, that this number is far too small. The discoveries of Marietta 
prove that the interval must have exceeded 160 years, and it may 
have exceeded it by 50 or 60 years, for anything that appears to the 
contrary. Again, the soundest modern criticism has fixed the death 
of Solomon to B.C. 990, 210 years before the accession of Petubastes ; 
and we knew that Sheshak was king of Egjrpt for some years before 
the death of Solomon. The most probable restoration of the true 
length of the dynasty is 216 ; adding 100 years, which the compiler 
of the Old Chronicle took from it and added to the 20th. 

To bring this out from the Extractor's list, we must first correct 
the numbers in the 2l8t and 22nd dynasties, by adding the several 
reigns. These, in the 21st, make 114, which I consider to be the 
true length of the dynasty. The 16 years which are in excess here 
being added to the 22nd, wchave for it 136, and in order to obtain 216 
we must add 80 years to this <lyuasty. 

It is necesary, however, that no change should be made in the date 
of the accession of the 20th dynasty, nor in the sum, 990. The 
former condition will be satisfied if we suppose that the later dynasties 
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U&ve been attered bj Emablua ; 40 m |iarticQtar wa« fiiib£iiiiut«^! for km 

4B, bee&nae there the rmgnu given by tlje Esttrwctor anitmtii*^ in 19; 
and he sir nek off from tho 2 let dynasty the year which be iwitlt**! \ 
tlio t2Eid. 

I will tiow cotijsider the arrangement of the djmjiKtiteir fmm 1195 t»i 
the end of the 2«3rd dynasty* According to our aattioritk^i m 
corrected aboTe, tbe numbers stand thus ; — 



ExtnictoT from Manfitho. 


Old Ckrtmicle, 


luRehioi. 


20th dynasty 87 -. 448(1105) 
21at ,j ISO .. S61 (11 OS) 
22M ,, 1^0 .. fSl ( PTS) 
23rc! „ &9 ,. Ill ( 85ft) 
24bh „ 41 .. 22 ( r€&) 


178 ., 44S(n&S) 

121 ,• t70(miT) 

120 ,, 149 ^^^«) 

f ... 21»(77*1) 

44 .. S2(7(i&) 


Its 

131 
70 
47 
44 


.. 448 01&5> 

*» 270 noiT 

.. 13& / a^ff 
.* UV ( ^1«) 



It will be mo^t convenieDt to begin toy orltleism oa (heed liito 
with the 23Td dynasty. The DUtnbera assigned to tliid dynaaij ai 
that of the Old Chronicle may not b© ^uUe correct ; for the 1 1 j^ean 
in which that Cbronide was proved to be in exoese of the tralh, all ef 
which I took from the 23rd dynasty, ongbt pcr!ia|>« to have Ijwn io 
jiart taken from anothor* Still it cannot be doubted tliat the com- 
piler of tho Old Chronicle took a different riow of the length of tbit 
dyniisty as given by Manetho, from what the B:^ tractor did wLosn 
Afri^nus followed, though with manifold correetiens. The diffefeoot 
eeema to me to be this. The Extraeter ^ve the wholn ]<^nf;tb of ibe 
dyuaity ; but the Old Cbronicle gave the interval bctwrtm it« <»oft*_ 
mencenient, and that of the commencement of the 24th, wfateh redti* 
the kiiii^s of tb© 23vd to comparative obseurity* Tbey wnrn pnJjablj 
only acknowledged in a email part of the Ddta, while Bocrhorif and 
his conqimrors the Ethiopians held tbe r^si eX Kx'ypt, The com- 
meneemont of the 23rd dynasty may, I think, be deit^minml wilh % 
hii^^her degree of probability from what has been laid nl Ttrbakm* 
Mm fitst year from his fiiiher*^ dv.n,iki waa A.tf, 45 i bill tn A.9f. &7 In 
ilfFt amamed the double eroivn, calling bimeell kiag of Bgypt iiiit«nd 
of king of Ethiopia. Soniulblog must have ooeiused It* iiidtiea 
bim tfi do tbia ^ and what 'm more Uktdy than that it w«a Iba imnk 
q{ Zet, 8^ti 11 L, the last king of the 2ar^l dyxiasly* Tbb wadit 
mukii the Hreit year of Petubuatea^ the ebief of the dytiwly, mJL ll 
(6 March, 780 iic.) This la in perfflct harmony wltb iktt ttalaB^fllt 
presorvcd in Africann^*^ lift, that lu bin lime the Olytiif»lad» hngiMB 
TbaS| the ^2 3rd dynasty rimliy n^'^md ov^er K^ypt in tba be^pi&ahf 
of the mi^ii of Fetnbaetes ; and a^^aiu, for ihu bud tweivo jaan of tkm 
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reign of Seti ; when Tirhaka, who perhaps married his daughter^ or 
who was perhaps the son of his sister, allowed the government to he 
carried on in his name. I believe that this Seti is the king who 
appears in Lcpsias's Konigsbuch, No. 618, under the name of 
Pan k hi. The first part of the name is defaced, that of the god, as I 
suppose, which was defaced out of hostility to him. 

If this yiew be correct, it is probable that the titular reigns of 
Stephinatcs and his successors commenced six years earlier than I 
have above supposed ; so that Nekao I. was killed by the Ethiopians, 
as is recorded by him, in B.C. 671, his eighth year. The interval 
between this and the accession of Psammitik I. in d.c. 664 is little 
enough for the flight of this prince to Syria, and for those events, which 
are represented by the Greek historians as the retirement of the 
Ethiopian monarch and the dodecarchy; I observe that there is no 
proof that Tirhaka entered on his 27th year. He may have retired 
at the end of the 26th, when his family had ruled in Egypt for 60 
years, the following yea.r being one of anarchy. The error in the lists 
which this implies is, however, to be attributed to Manetho himself. 

The interval between the accessions of Petubastes and Bocchoris 
being 11 years, it follows, that in .place of taking 12 years from the 
2drd dynasty of the Old Chronicle, I should have taken 8 from it^ 
and 4 from some other, probably the 22nd. This would leave 116 
years for the 22nd, which is just the sum of the reigns in the list 
which the Syncellus gives as that of Africanus. It is certain, how- 
ever, that this number is far too small. The discoveries of Marietta 
prove that the interval must have exceeded 160 years, and it may 
have exceeded it by 50 or 60 years, for anything that appears to the 
contrary. Again, the soundest modern criticism has fixed the death 
of Solomon to B.C. 900, 210 years before the accession of Petubastes ; 
and we knew that Sheshak was king of Egypt for some years before 
the death of Solomon. The most probable restoration of the true 
length of the dynasty is 216 ; adding 100 years, which the compiler 
of the Old Chronicle took from it and added to the 20th. 

To bring this out from the Extractor's list, we must first correct 
the numbers in the 21st and 22nd dynasties, by adding the several 
reigns. These, in the 21st, make 114, which I consider to be the 
true length of the dynasty. The 1 6 years which are in excess here 
being added to the 22nd, we have for it 136, and in order to obtain 216 
we must add 80 years to this dynasty. 

It is necesary, however, that no change should be made in the date 
of the accession of the 20th dynasty, nor in the sum, 990. The 
former condition will be satisfied if we suppose that the later dynasties 
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overlapped one another for 80 years ; but in order to satisfy the latter, 
wo must deduct 80 years from the duration of the 18th dynasty, 
making it 313 years, commencing h.n. 888 (8 Oct., 1635). 

To show how the Extractor from Manctho was led into mistake, I 
will give tho dynasties in question as I suppose that Manctho gave 
them, with the first and the last year of each, as well as the length. 



20th d}T 


lasty last 


a 87 J 


ears 


. . B X. 


448 362 


21st 


ft 


114 


it • ' 




861 248 


22nd 


tt 


216 


it 




247 82 


23rd 


>t 


89 


a 




83 A.N. 56 


24th 


1* 


44 


a • • 




22 „ 22 


25th 


it 


40 


it 


. . A.H. 


23 „ 62 


2Cth 


if 


160 


a 




63 „ 222 



Tho Extractor had the lengths of the dynasties, but he did not 
understand that tho reign of Petubastes began two years -before that 
of the last king of the 22nd dynasty ended ; and that, in like manner, 
the 23rd dynasty overlapped the two following ones by 78 years. 
He knew, however, that the sum of the above seven dynasties ought 
to he 670 years, in order to bring out the known date of the accession 
of the 20th ; and finding that the gross sum %vas 7^)0, he struck off the 
excess from the 22nd dynasty, which he thought could best spare it. 
As to the places where these hundred years should bo inserted in the 
22n(l dynasty, I can ofl*cr nothing positive. It appears to me most 
probable that tlie three single reigns which Africanus gave were given 
correctly ; and that each of the two sums cf these reigns which he 
gives, was diminished, one of them probably by 40, the other by 60 
years ; but without further monumental evidence than I have at 
present before me, I can say nothing further. 

As to the 21st dynasty, I cannot help thinking that Lcpsins and 
Bunsen are completely mistaken in supposing it to have consisted of the 
Theban high priests and their successors. I adopt De Rouge's view, 
that it was a distinct dynasty enthroned in the Delta, and the last 
king of it I believe to have been the father-in-law of Osorkon I, 
No. 565 of the Kimigsbuch, whose name, Psiukhennu, appears to me 
to be clearly the Psuschnes of the lists ; for Manetho always used 
a S to express the Egyptian hhy which in his time and in his distriet 
must have been pronounced sh. 

It may be thought that 87 years is far too small a q>ace of time 
to allow for the many princes of the name of Rameses who must be 
referred to the 20th dyna><ty. But I reply that it is only meant that 
they reigned 87 years over the whole of Egypt. Tho dynasty may 
have continued as contemporary with the 21st ; and their su^oemiSi 

i 
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Am TMiui higb priests^ would be cotemporaiy with the latter part 
of the Slity ao that Sheshak would have immodiatelj succeeded these 
Ugh priests, whose priestly office, as well as whose royalty, he appears 
to have taken on himself. 

I proceed now to speak of the 18th and 19th d3rDa.sties ; and that 
the greater part of the 19th was coteniporary with tbe 18th, or rather 
eoBosted of tbe same kings as are included in the 1 8tb, I hold to be 
faite certain. The ISth dynasty began with the expulsion of the shep- 
kerds by Amasis j and according to the view taken of it by Josephus 
aid others, it lasted so as to include Merinphthah, who was evidently 
the king in whose reign the shepherds overran the country for the 
swNid time. I cannot doubt that it ended with the flight of 
Mninphthah to Ethiopia. 

On the other hand, Rameses I. appears to have been the head of the 
IM dyoisty, he being descended, in the female line, from the 18th ; 
vlilo the kings of the 18th dynasty, his predecessors, were all 
, in the male line, from Amasis. It is remarkable that the 
' Uth dynasty commences with the first year of the canicular cycle 
^A 575, 20 July, 1322 B.C.) I have lung since identified Rameses I., 
i-peh-ie, with the Menoplires after whom, according to Tlieon, the 
\ of the cycle are called. This name is much more like Mcu-peh- 
[ Meri-n-phthah, which so many E^'^-ptologists have supposed it 
ti h^ The 16th dynasty, according to the Extractor, was terminated 
^the second invasion of the shepherds, and the flight of Merinphthah 
' li Ethiopia. The 19th, according to the same autliority, lasted to the 
! jihMiahment of a settled government under Rameses III., after the 
taHuoalion of the civil wars which tbe shepbenls found or caused. 
Ikn^ if we divide the time from Amasis to Rameses III. into three 
|irt% from Amasis to the extinction of bis male descendants, from the 
Blactioii to the flight of Merinpbtbab. and from this flight to tho 
ineanon of Rameses III., which Manetlio fixed to 1 195 B.C., imme- 
faldy after his date of tbe taking of Truy, we shall have the 18th 
IfMity, m given by the Extractor, comprehending tbe two first of 
t three periods, making up 313 years ; and tbe 19tb dynasty, as 
I by him, comprehending the two last, making 127 years. What 
I to seek for is therefore tbe length of any one of these three 
rhieh will give that of tbe other two, and we should then 
I a^ession of Amasis, or the beginning of the 18th dynasty, 
New Kingdom, so many years before 1322 B.C., as are 
'^ ' first of the three i)eriod3. 

to me that tbe list of the 19th dynasty given by 
a means of valuing the two last periods. He 
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divides it into ^vt 



n,vr],m,G^s^Msd7 



Jivides it into sve reigtitt 16 wliicli he &smgm 51 
years, wliicli lie myu timke up 200 y<>ars. Tboj rcftlljr nuJw up ftoly 
204, {ID<1 It hha leeu gt^n^mlly assumed that th<^ socociil reigii ^biMiltl 
be tJ6 in plaae t)f 61. Thia being assumed, w*^ li&\*o liio ■eeond sail 
thirtl rmgnt, 65 + 20=: tb<i two laal of tb<- laih JrMMy, wblc^ 
a«cor4it»g to Jmephmf ate 00 2 + 19 0» I have alri^ly pm%*rd thai 
AfrimiiiUtf Glided B2 ymn to this dytiaety. The second am! tbinl aiie 
what they ehtnild be ; and the fifth und Bistth hare <*BTtaioly nnt 1w«ii 
increafleA The additioT)§ of Africanui iiinst therefortt have* btyio 
made to tbe iir&% ^nrl ihiH ; Htippo^pe 42 to the firii, aiitl 10 to tliQ 
thmL Thia would ^ivo far tho eix reigna » + S6 + 20 + 50 -f- 5 4- 
T= 127, whj<!h, on th« pntttiiplee laid down, divides it^dfliitii 95 ftnil! 
32 ; aiid, of course, tht^ 313 ytars will he divided Into 21S AOil 05, nnd 
%he acfemou of the 18th tljnitBiy will be plaised in as. 7118 (12 SofiC, 
1 540 ex.) From thi^ to the acces^ioti of the 25ih tiyjinMy irati«iaol«t 
by Manetho ODO y^ar« = ai3 + 127 + 87 + 114 + 2li + Si + 44; 
bill on acooUQt of tbr^e overlapx^ings cotitainiug 9j •}- S + 79 jpoiflst 
ss. 175 yBQfjq^ tlio real ohrouological interval was only SIS yoHft £rcMi 
D.K. 793 to A,it. 28* 

There appears an ohjeetion to thia view, in that it adiiilti oolj 
three reigns in the Ifltli dynasty to the fli^^ht of MerlnphtliTiht wbj«fHfif 
there ought to b© fonf* We might suppose tbut the first rvii^n ctnoi- 
pre bended the two reigns of Rume^es L and Seti L ; lint tbijns k 
iLnotbi^r oxplaaation of the matter^ which I much ptt^hr* It ia how- 
ever, BO contmry to reeeiYed opinione, that I defernnl itifgfjrting it 
till I had prepart»d the way for it hj uliewing its neoot^wity* I bcltf m 
tliat Manetho did not recognise Rameses L as king of Kjrypt at alt. 
I dotiht if he wa« descended, erpn in the female linft, from Aman- 
hotep IlL, bu*. I belrevej that having marFjed the daughter «f H<>rii», 
he teigued in her fight, clafming, howevofj to do lo In his own. So It 
waa with the king* of the 20th dynasty, and probably in other 
inatancee* Tlmt the reign of Seti I, lasted B years is pn»bable« ffum 
tht eirouni»tan<5e that Joseph a* gi vcni him ,5B yoan ; bat 59 + 00 s 115 
for a lithe r and aon m ont of the bonnds <*f probability. The onrnHK 
tion to D ta the moat natural that eouhl ho tbought of, Aeconlbj^ la 
ikii viewi iha cycle wa* calletl ^ftm Ram^^s I., who ini>titutdit U ; 
but its first year was fix<id at the wininHm<wncnt of tlieroigfi of Selt !.» 
who tjanie to the Ihrono brrforo t.h^ eomm on cement of th« y®ftr linci 
moved a day from ita oripnal pkee. Cyclos b^'forc^ thb nr«,of odnHM^ 
only proleptio ones* ReKidiog, as I do, a hnndrrd mitea from mnj 
poblio library, whcro copies of the in^faripiiouR publifhrtl by Lepinui 
aud others are to ho voen, 1 will tnako no attempt at dividing th* SIB 
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ynnwhiefa I assign to the kings of tlio ISth dynasty among the 
mretwl rsigns. I will only observe that the absolute date of the reign 
of Thotmes III., obtained from the inscription at Elephantine, wiiich 
xeeords the rising of the dog-star, will be found in perfect lianuony 
with this chronology, and so will also the date of the inundation^ as 
indicated by the Scarabseus of Anmnhotep III. 

I hftve now travelled back from the list of Africanus, as handed 
down by the Syncellus, to the original list of the Extractor from 
Manetho ; and from that to the genuine list of Manetho. The result 
of nj criticism will, however, appear more clearly if I proceed in the 
W T C Tse order. Accordingly, in the table which accompanies this, T 
giTc^ in parallel columns, the chronology from the establishment of 
the New Kingdom of Cambyses in seven different forms ; first, as 
Manetho gave the sums of the dynasties, with the overlapping 
dynasties marked, and with the first and last years of each dynasty 
noted ; secondly, as Manetho was understood by his Extractor, who 
did not take into account the overlapping of tlie dynasties ; thirdly, 
aa the list stood when the Extractor had corrected (as he thought) 
llanetho's supposed mistakes ; fourthly, as it stood when corrected by 
a Jew to reconcile it to what he thought the true Hebrew chronology; 
fifthly, as it stood when corrected by an early Christian to reconcile 
it with his date of the Exo<ius, and to do this in such a manner as 
wonld bring the commencement of the Olympiads to the first reign 
of the 23rd dynasty, whore Manetho had stated that it should bo 
placed ; sixthly, as altered by Africanus to suit his raised date of the 
Exodus, and to do this so as to bring buck the commencement of the 
20th dynasty to its true date, as noted by Manetho ; and, seventhly, 
as it was again altered by a corrector of Africanus, who brought back 
the accession of the 18th dynasty to its former place, but left the 
beginning of the two next as Africanus had placed them. 

I have assumed that the Extractor from Manetho and the Jew are 
different; bat I am inclined to suspect that the Extractor was a Jew, 
and that the two changes indicated in the third and fourth divisions 
were made by him simultaneously. 

p.S, — On further examination of the lists of kings in the 18th 
dynasty, as given by the several authorities, I thiuk it more probable 
that Seti I. reigned only five years, and Seti II. twenty-four. This 
wonld increase the length of the 18th dynasty by fi.ur years, throwing 
back its commencement to 1544 B.C. I have made tliia correction, 
which only affects the first line in the first divibion, and the column of 
years of the new kingdom, in the Table which follows. 
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five are identical with the figures sculptured on the slab, and the lotos 
ornament also is found on both alike.'* Again, Dr. Wilson in his Essay 
on the Antiquities of Western India^ remarks (p. 49) : " Many of the 
Buddhist figures at Ellora, and elsewhere, are quite intelligible from 
the papers of Mr. Hodgson." 

To much the same effect might be quoted Prinscp, Cunningham, 
and Kittoe in the Bengal Society's Journal, as well as my own two 
letters in the Oriental Quarterly Magazine, No. 14 of 1827, and No. 16 
of 1828, on the resemblance of the symbols of Buddhism and of 
Sivaism, wherein are pointed out, by my old Bauddha friend, in refe- 
rence to G^ya, and by myself in reference to Java, very many instances 
of Saugata images having been, with utterly misleading efiect, 
mistaken for Brahmanical gods, from inattention to those significant 
accessories which are always inseparable from such images. The whole 
of these in so many ways useful accessories I have therefore brought 
together, with no little trouble, by causing everything in the nature of 
a symbol or emblem found on any of the endless architectural, 
sculptural, or pictorial representations of Saugata fanes and deities, as 
copied for me in Nepal during my long abode there, to be detached 
from the temple, or statue, or picture exhibiting any such diagnostic 
mark, whether as an appurtenance of a deity or (as often happens) as 
a substitute for one. 

As the Oriental Quarterly, above referred to, is scarce, I may add 
that the papers which appeared therein in the years 1827 and 1828, 
were reprinted in my volume on Buddhism, and will be found at 
pp. 203-11, and 1 may remark that the learned old Nepalese 
Buddhist's notes upon the great temple at Gaya, therein embodied, are 
exceedingly suggestive, showing how easily and decisively very many 
so-called Brahmanical images and emblems may be proved to be 
really Bauddha ones, by careful attention to their minute accompani- 
ments; as, for instance, the eye proper to the 'charan ' of Manjusri, or 
the ashtmangal and sahasra cliakra proper to that of Sakya ; or,.tho 
tiny image of Amitabha placed in the forehead of the idols of Padma- 
paui. The last time I passed by Bhagulpur I went to the adjacent 
ruins of Karnagarh, and found the officiating Brahman at a small fane 
making puja to what he called an image of Krishna. I silenced and 
astonished him by pointing to the tiny frontal appendage of the idol, 
which he had overlooked, just as Crawfurd had at Borobodor in Java, 
where, by this and similar oversights, he was led into the most serious 
errors. All the accessories of a pagan idol are significant ; and if, 
therefore, they are all described, the idol can be safely identified, as I 
identified those of Padmapani and of Manjusri, at Pagan, in Ava, from 
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Colonel Yule's descriptions. But sncli descriptions to be useful must 
be iosufferablj prolix, and hence the value of such delineations as tell 
their own talc at a glance. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c., 

BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON. 



To the Seci^etary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Thb Rangsrs, Dnraley, Gloucesterdiire, 
SlB^ Dee. \bth, 1860. 

I have the honour to forward to you, for presentation to the Society, 
^YQ sheets of drawings of Bonpa deities, which were made for me by a 
mendicant friar of that sect, named Fdrophiincho, when on a casual 
visit to Darjiling, from his home at Rahho, near Tdchindo. To the 
above drawings I add (for a purpose which will soon be apparent) a 
common printed copy of a Tibetan yantra, such as the people of Tibet 
ordinarily wear about their necks as a charm.^ 

De Corbs considered the Bonpas to be the oldest sect of religionists 
in Tibet. In the Himalaya the name still lingers as the designation 
of the Exorcist of certain rude tribes, such as the Miirmi and Sunwdr, 
tribes having almost no other religious observances than the mummeries 
of the said Exorcists. Not much is, I fancy, known of the Bonpa 
faith ; but, as described to me by the Sikim Rdjas Vakil at Darjiling, 
whose opinion is entirely supported by the character of the drawings 
now first produced, there can be no doubt it is an integral part of 
Buddhism, and as such it was unhesitatingly spoken of to me by the 
Yakil, who added that the Bonpa Vihdrs are still numerous and 
wealthy in Tibet. 

In the Himalaya there is nothing of the sort, nor can the solitary 
Exorcist of this or that rude and unlettered tribe, himself a member of 
the tribe and ignorant as his fellows, give one word of information as 
to the origin of his creed, or why he bears an appellation identical 
with that of a transhimalayan sect of Buddhists. 

The drawings of Bonpa deities made for me by I'drophuncho^ 
without any suggestion on my part, beyond the simple request that be 
would delineate for me some of the chief deities of his creed, speak for 
themselves. They are saturated with what we are accustomed to call 
Saiva and Sdkta attributes ; and, without staying to discuss how far 



^ Omitted as very commonly known. 
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dhat tlie triuigle in the several forms presented by Mr. Ravenshaw 

(Plates I and II) is forthcoming among the Nepalcac Bauddha 83rmbols 

lately sent yon; that in pp. 125, 126 of my littlo volumo on Buddhism 

My be seen the Saugata explanation of the triangle, so very like that 

(hren to Mr. R. of his ; and that many of the large Cbaityas which 

[kiTe images of the Dhyani Bnddhas enshrined in niches near their 

ibaie, one opposite each cardinal point of the compass, have also this 

"trikondk&r y6ni,'' one in each of the four interstitial spaces^ simi- 

rly as the images enshrined in niches ; and avowedly representing 

xespective Saktis of the four Dhyani Buddhas in question^ or 

ih6bhya, Ratna Sambhava, Amitabha, and Amogha Siddha.^ 

At the great Ghaitya of Swayambhundth, to which Mr. Ravenshaw 

\ shrewdly refers in the course of his remarks, the triangle thus makes 

appearance four times, and there is also at Swayambhundth a 

Dtiful sample of a Mandala graved in copper on the slightly convex 

^sommit of a round pedestal, about breast high, and standing opposite 

to the Eastern niche, or that which enshrines the imago of Akshubhya 

Bnddha, at the distance of some six feet from the niche and image. 

Mr. Ravcnshaw's figures 3, 4, of Plate T., no doubt represent, as he 
conjectured, and rightly, they might be intended to do, those minute 
spizeless Chaityas, which the Nepalcso use for daily worship^ or for 
rotire offerings, constructing them of river sand, or of clay, for the 
nonce, when they happen to have none, or are indisposed to part with 
any of more permanent and costly sort. 

,Sir, 
Yours, &c., 

BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON. 

> Each of theBe celoRtiil Ruddhas has appropriate marks, consisting (besides 
diTerBO colonrs) of Ist, tha iniidra or popitioii of the hands ; 2nd, the vfihana or 
sapportem; 3rd, the flUBlr cognizance (s^-mbol) placed between the supporters ; 
4tfa9 fixed paeitioii ^^Hd Chaityns. Akshdbhya being alwavs enshrined in tho 
eastern nidie ; B^^^Snmbhava in the soutlicrn ; Amitabha iu the western ; 
and Amtigha Siddj^n the northern. 
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Art. XI. — A Turkish Circle Ode,^ by Shahin-Ghiray, Khan of 
the Crimea. TVith Translation, Memoir of the Author^ and 
a brief Account of the Khanate of the Crimea, its Connexion 
toith Turkey, and its Annexation by Catherine the Second of 
Russia. By J. W. Redhouse, Esq. 

[Eead 0th March, 1861.] 

4^^^ \jcL ujy (^0 <L.*u_ii ji^ji jjb 

fc^b^ Jul:* itjAjI (*^J^) ^^ ^} ci^Ji 

^ In this ode, ns fit;nred in the separate lithograph plate, the letter at the centre 
is the first and last letter of every distich ; the letters in the radii are the penulti- 
mates of cnch distich, and, read inversely, follow the initial in the next socceeding 
distich. The words in the intersectional compartments are common to each of the 
intersecting verses. The ode begins and ends at the centre, throogh the radios 
which points directly upwards. 
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c^]/-» ^yt):f ^uiLJ (Ul^) Jjl c^ cJj 

TRANSLATION :— 

'' Let bat my beloved come and take up ber abode in the mansion 
of her lover, and shall not thy beautiful face cause his eyes to sparkle 
with delight ! 

'' Or, would she but attack my rival with her glances, sharp-pointed 
as daggers, and, piercing his breast, cause him to moan, as a flute is 
pierced ere it emit its sighing notes. 

" Turn not away, my beauty ; nor flee from me, who am a prey 
to grief ; deem it not fitting that I be consumed with the fire of my 
love for thee. 

*' If the grace of God favour one of His servants, that man^ from 
a state of utter destitution, may become the monarch of the world. 

'* Tears flow from my ^j^ by reason of their desire to reach thee ; 
for the sun of thy countenance, by an ordinance of the Almighty 
power, attracts to itself the moisture of the dew-drops. 

'' If thou art wise, erect an inn on the it)ad of self-negation ; so 
that the pilgrims of holy love may make thereof their halting-place. 

<' proud and noble mistrefls of mine I with the eyebrows and 
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After the conquest of Persia by a subsequent dynasty, tlio western 
khans of the house of Jcughiz remained in possession of the southern 
half of the modern Russia in £uroi>e, with an indefinite frontier to 
the east of the river Volga. The.so dominions became divided into 
three khanates, viz., those of Kazan, Astrakhan, an«l the Crimea; 
though, from their families being related, the reigning princes some- 
times passed from one to the other of the three thrones. For a long 
period their yoke lay heavy on Russia, from whoso dukes they exacted 
homage and tribute, and whose territories they devastated whenever 
hesitation or delay occurred in tho payment of either, as also in their 
&ot unfroquent wars with one another. 

Kazan first, and Astrakimn afterwards, had bee )mc, however, in 

their turn, subject to Russia before Peter tho Great introducc<l his 

JtsfGrm& But, a« the khans of the Crimea had voluntarily declared 

themselves vassals of Turkey shortly after tho conquest of Constanti- 

Uoplo by the Ottoman Sultan, Muhammcd the Second, this khanate 

bad remained coniparativoly great and i)owerful, making its sword 

ielt in Russia, in Poland, in Hungary, an<l oven in Austria. One of 

^Le khans assisted in the humiliation of Peter tho Groat by the forces 

of the Grand Vizier, which Charles tho Twelfth of Sweden would 

liave so much desired to see changed into captivity or total destruction. 

7ho territory of the khanate stretched from the banks of the Pruth, 

'^rhich divided it from IMoldavia, to those of the Don, with a varying 

frontier to tho north, and including the site])[)es which lio lictween the 

lower Don, tho Caspian, and the Caucasian mountains of Circassia. 

Important military [lositions were, however, occupied by Turkish 

fortresses on the rivers of these territories, and on the shures of tho 

Crimea itself. 

For a long while previous to tho events recorded in tho followin;» 
biographical sketch, the khans of the Crimea ha«l ceased to live at 
Baghcha-Seray, their Cii])itaK and had established their rctiidence at 
Kichenev (Keshan), in Boss:ir.ibia. A dignit^iry called the kalgha, or 
heutenant of the khan, still abodo at Ak-Mesjid. Ho was the second 
personage in the hierarchy of the khanate, and the oflicer next in dig- 
nity to him was designated the nuru-*d-din. They were always members 
of the klian's family, and wore a])pointed by him as he pleased. 

The reigning family of these Crimean descendants of Jenghiz, had, 
for several centuries, borne the surname of Gliiray. The reason given 
by the native historians for the a.«suniption of this name, is, that it was a 
custom anumg the Tatars to put their young princes out to be nursed 
during infancy and childhood, with one of the nomadc tribes of tho 
nation. One of these was the tribe of Ghiray. A prince who had 
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fatbt*r Imppt'tmd to return to tlio Crirueii fpcini a pilflrnma^« lo Jkleect, 
ui tile eptitdi ivbeu u ac^u was Ijoru lu the kliaii. The old iiMer*hk^tmt 
wetit to f>ay bis iM>epeetH to liii eovDrei^U) aiKl rcfjuc^stodt m a «piiGttl 
^voiir, tliut tbo cliiltl ijboiild r^ceire tUe name of liii triW. TIid kbim 
eanseated, a^Tid oriioreili moreOTer, tbat for evor after hi< iloiioopdjtntJ 
flhould bear tlie name. 

Tbo tide of rjurn-'d-dm, nieutione^ nbove, waiJ derived from an(»t]ier 
princo, who bad beeu nursed hy ibe tribe of tliut tiami^ ^oini^wbiit latbc^r 
in point of time, and wbo wm ibe first ftppoiuted iv ibe di; ' ■' lU 
crpfiitiou, iv'btcb was posterior to tbat of tbt* kiilgba. Tbl* v. . Jia 

ajfain, eigrjilies '"lie who romaios," ie tthe digoitarj kft in ekarf%ii 
regent^ for tbo loternal adtninistTatioa of atfiiire during th^ kliat'a 
nbaetj^e in tbo field iti puTsuatieo of oommands rc€cire«l from tliQ 
sultan. Tbe office w»a inntituted nt nn earHcr rpocb tban tltai of 
num-'d*din, but after tlie Crimea liad beooino eontioctud wilb 
Turki^b ewipiro. 

Having protni^nd tbu@ mimh as to tho atieier^t relations of 
OrimcHf wo profioc^d to ttiautton that tbn war bctwi^mt Ittuvia 
Turkey which ultimately led to tlie annexation of that peninniila in 
ber dominioni by tbo Empress Citthunnctb^? Sccondt and wbieb briop 
our antbor» Sb*ihin-Gbirtiy on ibo *ccnOj wa» declared by the Sultaa 
igaiuii Haa«ia in tbo year 17 OH, on account of ih^ proceedings of tbitf 
latter power in rc^peot of Poliind, of her constnicting a nflw ffjtrtro«« al 
Orel, of bcr intrigno^ with the inbnbitants of tbo plains of ibe Knban, 
and With those of Moldsivra, ]\to«tem*^ro, 4^, An bi^foro tDirnUtmtd, 
tbo khnnti of the Crim4^:i bad long ec^uiod to keep tboir eoiirt Iq tbt 
poniniuU, and HuK^^mii gobj^ promiseift^ and inflticrteo batl already pro< 
turod for the Empress nuineroua partiaiioi in that part f*f tbc kbsui'i 
dominions, Wbea» tberefort% tho Turkiith ginncrab Ibrittbiiii PoaIha, 
W]j;he,d to proceed from Kuia to the defence of Parekop, bv mat with 
tb^'i grnatoet obstaolea on tbo part of tbo loea} Jiutboritieii, wbo wilfully 
negkH^t-^d to prepare for bim tli© uecoiUKiry tnean« of tratiMpnrt, c^Ha, 
Gam«l«, ^0. Out of biH owu meauH b« at length managed, bowa%'er, in 
proetiro a very tnnuflloiani tjuantity, luid wag tbuj; enabled, hj ^MiM&f 
thcinf'. to make ACveml journuyii acroetdi the country^ to laora b(s fortisi 
Iq the (ititical poiut in tinitf to eneonntc;r tbe EuBi^taDjB and drJeai tben 
>in tbeir fir^t attac^k on Pt'r^kop tu 1770. This euccoM c^uMttl the 
Tatam to incline a^ain to tbolr old allcgifincn ; bnt the fit wag ol 
»bort duration, as tbo dimi.ittt!r^ wbieh bcfol the Sultan'ii lorooi ill ikm 
^>anubian proviDcaa j$oon tudueed tb« tickle race to doi«rt Ike 
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Ifowovon at ibo c^mmtncemetJt of Eostilitlea, Kriin-GhiraT, wh<> 
W9« ibfQ tiie khm» atij a suIUii^r of J».utitldi»e courage; n& well as c*f 
MiQftttQifitiitfi 4k ill )ti handliQ^ irregular troap^ and yf Id flexible 
•evietjiy in rujirrming th^ir iinfeairctioti0<l excej^set, l<^i a vast array of 
Tmlar hor»emeti inta the «ou thorn confines of Hussia, and laid wa«t.c* n 
liux<' exlt?tit of <?DixRtry, Tbo celel^ratcd Baron de Tott accompjiaicd 
tbin t 1, eind eanccived ft hi;,'h opinion of tUo khan. TIio 

biMXH/ , iiiia wtsre uroufled respeoting n cijrtttin Orrsfk pltjmcmUj 
nftBied Sirupalo, wlio wjih the medieul utt^ndaiit of the kb^ia, and who 
hail betn bribed by the Vtium of Wjdlttcluii. Du Tott utfove to pot 
tlie khm«i ott \m guar^i agalni^t titiii umti^ but in valo ; and^iboitly after 
fjii rvt^rn from h\» mif^Mon of devajstatlon, tUo pntice fell n TJctltn to 
ibo pouon ail loin loitered by SiropuEoi in March, [70i>, 

Kriin*Ghir«y wa* «nccceded by JDevlet-Ghirayi who waa presetit 
ith the Turkj«b ftrmy in Oonsambia and to the ca«t of tho i)ii@t«t@r 
hring the unfortunate Gfimpiiign of IIBO, when ChocKim waA taken 
by t\w l{a««ikR8. In con3fK[U«iiu€, ho vtus dismissed from his dignity 
oa tbo 2nd Marebi 1770» find KaplaD^Ohiray named to Auceoed him. 
Kspkui^O hiniy wat preient at the battle of Kartal, or K»ghu]| gained 
by %ht Russians en the t«t of Aognst, 1770; oircr tho Grand Vbiori 
voir Ihm Daaahe^ and in the ricinity of Isakchi. He afterwards niider- 
taek to protect tbo fortreas of Isina'll, but ttiat fortre^rs foil also« This 
ir&t about the timo when a separate Russian fLTtny attacked rorekop 
lod was defoatcd by the Tuiki&ili general, Ibmhim Paiibaj n< abovo 
neoiioned, 

Wc then find it n^lated that Kapkn-Ghiray went to the Crimea, M 
Uie Rnfiimn* hud thai pos^et^sed tbein^elvea of ail bis teiritorioi ont of 
iu bonndariciit. Thtt Nogny Tc^turs had already opvniy declaxed for 
Rftatm J and wb^n Ka{dun*Gbiruy urrirod at bia cstpiiub be gathered. 
ibtt ckk'lk of bii!i pt*upl« together, informed tbeiu of the reverses of tbd 
T<irki« aa alio of the defection of the Nopty^^ finb^bing by propoandUig 
Uiff ypfotun that the best courae for them all to take, waa to sif|Ti a 
dtdamtion of altisgiance and mnd h to tho Kmprees, under whoae sway 
thaj might hope to live In f»eace aud prosperity* The adriee vaa 
ftCd^fil^j %nd the declaration baviag been drawn up, Kaplan-Qbiray 
tifffittl it first ; tbe others wero oogagod in eoUeeting signatures to 
il^ iflieo tntelligoneo arrive^l that the Sultan bad appointed Betim- 
Qkiray lo the diguity r»f kbiin, tind that il ipooial messenger waited at 
Ka& to oonduet the depoavfl prince to Constantinople* This 2ncfdoi>t 
esoiod the postponement for the moment of the treacheroiifl iloaign upon 
wbkb tbe Tatar chief« were now generally bent* 

Selitn-Gbiray made his appoaranco in due iimei mod^ procatdiiig tn 
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BagbcbiJr-Semy, gn,YQ hi mac If up for the mofnent to a ltr« i>f ; 
and vaiD disjilay* As sooHj however, as he feceived intetti^itet ih 
the Russiana woro propafiog for another attaok on r(»fokii|», lift wha 
seized with zi jealoiia desire to geciire forhimeelf the ghiTj nf rtrfinlimg 
them. Without waiting to coucert measures with the TtirkUh goti« 
who had returned to Km^& to hasten preparatioas, Seliic-Ghimy cub 
leeied, whut furees he mM, and advanced at onee to j^fuouunr till 
bel©a^'uert!d place* On hia upprofK-h* a coueiderahlo portion of th 
gatribon mjtrcbed out t^i^finU the feftiith to meet bim Vtiih tho enttu 
marj hononr«; and lu thi« jutervai a body of ii^itori} intfoduetnl th 
Rufglana into tlje forti-OM!, and the key of tbo Criuicm way* \fjsi 
the 24th of Jiinei 1 771 * Selira-Ghimy rcteirned iti iia^to and ooiifu^iij 
to his capital ; but f^^ar and treason wore at work there al*o. H| 
felt it Imposstibb to bold htjs gronnd ; and tberofor©, prooeedio^ 
tl^e cntiM, cnihiirked wilh a few folio werj) for ConHUntinoplfk, 
liiisaiana soon made tbemi5elves musters of the Turki.^b lortff*s$itt i 
the pen insula, Yeei-Karu, Kertoh^ K&Wn, Budak, and Gbnjrlivvu. 

Tim Eussian general uow* pmelalmed the indtvpcindf^nce oif{ 
Crimea, declared the fugitive kbati to have forfoiled the tlirou<v4 
mufiod Sahib*Ghiray to he eketed iu biii pta^e, wbo oppoint^nl lij 
brother, Shuhin-Ghiray, the author of our <ide and iuhject of mi 
metnoirj &b kalgha, with another broth pr, Bahndir-Ghiray^ a« nuru^'d 
lUn, The Turkish generali at Kfiil'a^ making* a «hr»w of 
Shahin-Ghiray went against him with a. largo body of 1 atari, ptil 
declared that ili^y had made terms with tho Ka.^nianFt and rc^qtil 
the pa.^ha to withdmw pefr-ot^ahly from the rdmra on pain of haTj|i<» 
the Tatars against biui also. On learnicg this, numh<*rf of tb<^ Tarkii 
foTGm abandoned the genera! and went on.lioant nhip. The ttibordliial 
psj^ba, who was the 6peeial titulary com man dan t of Krtffa, Kort^b. ao4 
Yeni-Kara, and waa^ ji^alous of hie eonittiaudor*iii chief, aUo wjlbdi'^i 
with hi€ troops and binded at Sinope^ in Ania Minor. The panba, #tt| 
determitied not to abandon hie? post, waei attaoked and beaten Ql^ 
1 3th of July, 1771, and sent prisoner to St, PeterBhurjtfb* 

On the other hand, Selim-Qhmty, bavini| reached Cmutiuitltiapto^ 
%mB, after a while, rornxally deposed a# wantitig in capacityiaBil MskiQd- 
Gbimy named to the vaeunt dignity. He, too, apptdniifd lik iiwii 
kali^'ha and ouru-^d-din, who were all pre»entin tbo camp *if tl 
vim^rat Shnnila. A double set of dijfuitarieft woei tbut cni ; 1 1 

extttenoe, one s^t in the Crimea being tlie noinineeji of Eafnia, and Ibn 
otbimti repreieiiliTig tbelr one tent and legitimate eueemin, wurt pns* 
pured to m-oooapy Iho continental dominions of ibdi mi 
the war should ceae^. 
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Dtinfif iho Folio wing auiumniitid win tor, pogotiBtiotis worooarried 
ivtt l»c(nocti ihti two etLiii{)« nn iho U».uut>o, first for im avnii^icfi, mid 
iMisI for pnaee. Rumk dtmiLiiJefl thuL tlie Tatori etiould bt? clijislarodi 
tBcbpQDilotit^ wad iKtit tbt^ {ortrci£$3C'ji e^f Rertcli and Ycui*Karii J^hauld 
romia in lior lijuidji ilk guariinii^ce of tlmt IndepeuJeBce, Tho Tai'LlgU 
OttvcrumAtil, liiiWttterj ritfuited tc^ ui^r^ii to ibo^e tertiia. 

Certain matt«ii^ reiuuiued uua^i'tliedj ii>{>, betweini iha Eb«iiiL&i k&A 
tlieir fi»xAe4jH, ilie Tat^mi in tltti Crinit^. Ta abtuin Jtucli tttrmB fti 
mkM^t l»b fotuid pobKiUb^ SHlifb-Ghtmj ^eni bia broiljtjr SUiiiu-Qblray 
to Sti Ptierabar^U, aooonjpanied by », tititiibisj* ufi^ytjfji Jiud iiotablt^uf 
ibsiistloiL Tbent^ a ot^'iiipa^t w:ia druwii tip tstipuiaUug ti»sit. Iii tbo 
ercut of ])t*Aeo belog concluded between Huisia and i\m SiuUan^ ibe 
Ijfttar uatton iroald acknowledge it«elf subject to Ibo Empress, Bliabin* 
Olittmy was induced to §ign x\i\n paperf but tbe TatTir cliiof« and 
Qolsliloa refused to forc^'o tbeir indt*pendonco. 'fbey quitted 
Si. Pfttor>.bargb m dii^nftt^ leading Sbabin tbcre, and returnod to com* 
inanifai^ tbo tiinni whicb bad been propof^d fr^r their acei'pUuico. 
Tkaso iidbc^fl oxiupi'niti^d tbe imtlun in the btgbtt^t degree; but, tu all 
iImj rirtiiknl placuii were in Hm btindd ul tbe liuaisiaii», tbey et^uJd 
only wait in bupei that a return af |Hmee betwedfi the two einpirai 
vi^iilil fid ilieiu i)f tUeir now bated llbemturs. B^m^ time afteri 
Siil[Jiiti4jhiraj hit St* Fctcr.i burgh with tbo intt^niii^n of returning^ to 
ibo OrtnHiAy but the i!xuj»ptimtiOu of the {Msople a^aiudl Uiui waa to 
Mraitg lliAt hid frieiid<» diiauaded hiiii from the attempt* He ceald uut 
«f«fi pnMor^an inter view with bi« Urotbcr, tbe khan ; bat wae mn* 
•tKiined to r^^iualn at Fultowa until tbe conclusion of peaee. 

Itt tbo e&ijuing campaign of 111^ tm the Danube (tbe whcde of tT72 
bavtagp»»!iicd in fruitlc«i« negotiations), Makeud-Uhirajand hh kalgba» 
Bakht'Gbiray^ wera uajfiucce«dful ; but tbo tatter haviug gained a 
luarkcd preference ever the tttub^jx kbau^ M^kHud quitti^d tbe camp 
4>l tlie grand vixier in dtJ^^Uit. In 1774, again^ uttbougb Bakbt^Ohiray 
r*cd fiiltbfuliy, tbe Tiirkiph ami ?«> under their vanoaa genemlB, wer©, 

(be whole, extremely unfortunate; and at lengthy their p rind pal 
tfny omder tbe grand vbieri beiu^t ^hut up in the intrenehed camp of 
S^Hmtl*! while tbo ltu!^Lau«( oecitpied the wbole of tbe open eountty 
Wlw^D y^e Danube and the Balkan mountainfi^ overtures for peaoe 
wars io«de» and on the ^Ut of July the treaty of Kajnaija waa algnedi 
wliicby ajnon^ other itipnlationj, seenred tbe Independence af ibe 
Taiars of ilie Crimea, of Bcaearabia, and of the Kuban, aa weM aa tbe 
patMPitan of tb< . ' KaFn by Ru^ia in full 

^mmuguif* 1' ji named geDcraJietimo 

f^r Tufk«if In tbe Crimea ; he bail dt^jmrtttd on tbi« as|»editti>n, i^iaaiL 
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BaglicliiirSt^mj, gave himself up for tbe mmiiftitt to it Ufci t»r pknAttra 
and vam display. A a aoon^ liow^rer^ am bo ns^cdvixl inlc^Bigocin^^ Uuii 
the litisaiani were preparing for anotlior attack ou Ttireko]), !i« wn^ 
»eued nntli a jealnii® deeiro to ecsciira forkiiUHelf the fi^ory uf rt?puLiii;i,» 
tketii. VVitlioiit waiting to concert wiejvsurea with tke Tarkkh )ft*ijt'rii.l, 
wbu Imd retuTDad to Kaffa to bantcin preparation a, Seliiu^OIiIray ck.i1- 
looted wbat forces lie couJd^ and adv^iiieed ui once to »ut^jiiur tii^ 
boloflguered pluoe^ Ob his appro[fcctj» a conBid&raltlo pt»rtion of tlt4» 
garrij^n marched out towardii tlje Aoiith to mofit iiim wtth this cmstiK 
inary houourB] and iu ttiia interval a body of traitarw inlrodiiepd thu 
KnssiatiH into tbu fortress, and tlio \ti*y i>f the Crim^jn. wai* h>6t (in 
the 24th of June, 1 7T1 . Selim-Ghii^j retnriied in haato and confusic 
to Ilia cap! tell ; but fear and treason were at work thero af)9o. If| 
felt it inipo3i5ibIe to hold bU ground ; and therefore, prticcoding 
the coast, embiirlted with a few followers for ConetantinopUv T\ii 
Rmamnu soon made tljeinselves masters of tb© Turkiali lurtivjtiftfl 
the peninsula., Yeui-KaVa^ Kertcb, Kaffa, Sudak, aud Qbajslom* 

Tho Russian genenil now proclaimed tbe Jiidi^pvnt1yut*c of tlii 
Crimea, declared tbe fugitive khau to bav# forfeittHl tbt* tlirom*, aaj 
mtuited Sahib-Ohiray to be elected m hh plaee, who appointed hi 
brotber, Sbabin-Gliiray, the author of our mh and ttu!>^«it of oa 
inemojr, m kalgbat witb an other brother, Bahadir-Ohirj*y, a* uura^'d 
din. The Turkish general, at KnSfkj making a Mhoir of Tmfiliio« 
Shabin-Qbimy went against him witb a tar^o bi>dy of Tatara, public 
declared that they had luaiie tonus witb the Ku^Niaun^ and ro>(|OiMf 
the paslia to withdraw peaceably frora tbo Crrmt^a on pain of hu 
tbe Tatars against him also. On learning tbiw, nnmbenr of lh« Tntk • 
forces abandoned the general and went on board rthip. Tbt^ nu^Hrrdiiiali 
pasba, who waathe special ttlulary coinitKtiitiant of KafTii, Kcrttrh, ai>4 
You i- Ka^a^ sind wa^ j eal o us o f b i s com in ande r- 1 n • eb i e f , a bo wit h J nti 
with hm troops and landed at Binope, in Ami Minor. Tb« p^uiha, «ti| 
determined not to abandon his post^ waa attack el and bttaten on 
J5th of Jnly, 1771, and eent prisoner to St, PelorBburgh* 

On the other hand, Selim-Ghiray, harlui* reachcil C<infitaf)lin»pl4 
iMI^Af^cr a while, formally deposed m wanting in e4^pacity,afid Mftkirad 
finihij named to the vacant dignity. Ilci tfW), appointed li# i 
kal^^ba and ouru-d-din, who were all present in tlic camp *>f th» grzwd- 
viiier at Shumla. A don Lie eet of di^njitariea wnb tbn* ealledl iBio 
€xi*tence, one i^et m the Crimea beioj^^ the nominees of Hiit<!ria, and tb# 
others, ropttit^nting tb^str ancient and legitiuiate iusemitif war» pii^ 
IMmd to ra^iecuiiy the coQtiuotttal domioloufi of tbeif nee im «dov «f 
the war should ceaae. 
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lired in the enTirons for upwards of thirty jcars^ and died at Chataija 
in 1822. 

The events here narrated were the occasion of much angry dis- 
cnasion between the Turki^jh Government and the Rusfsian amba»^ador. 
The former, to mark their determination, sent to Devlet-Ghiray the 
diploma of investiture as Khan of tlic Crimea. The Russians, however, 
were far from idle. They were taking measures to gain partisans 
among the Tatar chiefs, and were gradually completing their pre- 
parmtioDS for the execution of their ultimate object, the seizure and 
incorporation of the Crimea in their own territories. They raised 
seditions against Dcvlet-GUiiray Khan, and eventually sent a large 
military force to seize his person. Upon this ho could offer no further 
resistance, and, quitting the peninsula, sailed to Constantinople. 
Arrived there, he was, after a while, scut to reside on an estate at 
Visa in Rumelia, where he died in ITNO. 

On the flight of Devlet-Gliiray, the influence of Russia was 
exerted to procure the election of Shahin-Ghiray to the vacant 
dignity, who, it will be recollected, had been sent to St. Potersburgh 
as a nepfotiator by his brother, the former khan, Sahib-Ghiray, and 
who had shown himself to be an easy tool in the hands of the 
Empre8s*8 ministera. He was accordingly elected khan ; upon which 
the Russians placed a kind of rcj^ident at his Court, who became his 
principal counsellor, and by whose advice he sent a deputation to 
St. Petersburgh, to request that the Empress would deign to take the 
Crimea under her special protection. A convention was entertnl into 
by which Catherine accepted the protectorate, and Shahin-Ghiray 
acknowledged himself her vassal. In consequence, the Russians 
commenced the construction of some new fortificjitions between Kertch 
and Yeni-Kara, intelligence of which reached Constantinople at the 
same time as the customary deputation which came to notify the 
election of the new khan, and to reijuost that his letters of investiture 
might be transmitted to him from the Sultan. 

The Turkish Government, looking upon the acts of Russia as 
infringements of the independence of the Crimea, refused to acknow- 
ledge Shahin-Ghiray, and named the former khan, Selim-Ghiray, as 
the Sultan s spiritual representative in the peninsula. Selim set out 
to take possession. 

The Russians had now begun to subject the Tatar youth of the 
Crimea to the laws of the conscription, and to quarter their troops upon 
Tatar Isunilies without regard to vhe customs which preserved the 
women^B apartments inviolate. These acts drove the people to 
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Eu^Hiaii guneml^ voclferathig Ihat tbcy wiikliRd btm Jkni 
i{tiit tbclr ei^uutry^ t^ud io take Uia iionittief*, Sliii1iin-Gli}my« with 
him* FnTwiH t^iiuuuutars ensued ^ blood flowed uti l»otli fklns, luid lU 
wta Ofiketl froui tii@ Sultan by the T«ititT^, wbtt now bitteriy rc|mif6J 
af haviu^ nlloweil Ihemselvea to be bejEcuHed. It wm r^mlrwi il 
Cojistaaiii>apIe to smul at onee st few Mpn d{ war atu) & few thnimnj 
tfoopa to wateb afEbs ia tbo Crlmesit; aud, butb m Rtunolb sail n 
Asm, mattera were |»iit oa a war foQtin^% far fear ilmi Btum tbodM 
appear re&akefl to proceed to «xti^mitie8, A mtimcirjuidiiiti wtti who 
tMtmsQii to all tbe fflondiy Faworsi, adUng tbolr aitimiifm lo tbfr 
miwarmiittibio intorferenoe cxenjiacd by Riwaia in the Crtmem^ lit i 
contra rmition to tbe iodc^pendeiic© of tbat country, 

Aiisaia was tbeo iti grout difHeultips ; mid, aUhoii«;U i4ii! il« 
tiot for n lUy from ber mricbiriati*>tirt among Urn Tataws, Oatiifl 
i net rue tod her ambiigsudor to deny tho cscii^totiee of tUe ram 
wbiob coufe^rred the pmicotorate tip<)?i ber, i^nd ta irsplam away At 
wmmnm^ ^ubj(*cts of complnititj, wbilfs be contmumi In nrgn tha 
fi'^iiue^t ibat tbe Sultan sbould (ji>Ei(lrjn Sbabin^Gblmy in bti epij 
dlpiity. 

On the iirrwal of tbe Turklih tK|UadrDTi, and mora fiiFpMiilhpl 
ibft biDfling of Selim-Obimy, tbo Husiimn^ introdiK^ctd mom trotipi 
tbe t'rifiiua for tbe* apparcnit pri^teotion of tbcir nnniin<*ir, Stit 
G hi ray, but in reality to poase^s tbein«etves more aud mora of 
wtrongboldj* of tbo country, Tbf»y woro attacked by ibt \ 
t%xtiH[y RB Ro:«isia ImiJ wij((bi'vc] ; aiid tbrsn tt woe ibat 0#n«nJ 
rowekj WM orrlorcd to advance witb an army* etill proctaltisirii^ 
ho camo to pat down t^istancci to tbo ri^btfal kbaiii $bjabifi*Gbtr 
Miifrb Hgbtinj^ oniiincd ; but Selim-Gbiray and biv adbtfaoll 
wc»k to provail against tbe otber party attd tbo Rimtteis bayoMCa^ 
artillery, ao that at letigtb be found bime^df oomp«Hml U> bid a 
to tbo Crimoai and^ rtturmng to Conatantmopl^ ho dbd nUiat * 
y^^ard aftorwarcU at bta paternal o^tato In the ndigtiboarbood of Yh 
m Eumelia. 

Again the Russian ambaH^a^lor made a rer|ueat lliai tba 
sliQuld recogui^e the yalidity of Sliabici'Gblray'a ekctios aa kba 
8end bhti tbo uece^mry Jeitorij of Bpiritaal invostitiire. Thii 
Qovernmeiit was obdnrate; and as CatbtriDe had Qow 
hlfiTfital of bar difficuUIoB, «be authoriEod her ropreeantaUvo lo&f^ 
tbe ocinvention of tbe protDotomtep and d&claro that tk% wm prt*f 
to act upon it. Thereupon Turkey gave ordeca to ooiio|deio 
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(for wttr. aitti wa« on the very pomt af proceeding to opoti 
Bdi^ wlwn, Kj cxprty^a iustructlf/ns from lii& C(>urt, tUo atribis- 
iadc>r i>r Frane<» offiTcd hi« moiilatioii iu the (jimrrel. Lotij; discusaioQ9 
wn4 Mgry rcrnminati*in» followod ; but uUimaWly the coiiOfcU <>f 
Fnw)«* prprailr*i, uml in 177^ tho Conv^jiitbn of A^niUi-KiiTttk wj\a 
iie»cii tind mti^cd, whicli provided, amoog ottjer tbmgi, that llwmu 
ifioald wlUidraw all her tx^opa from tUe CrimdtL witliiu three 
mauilitt \ thfit, wl)o& Ujq Crmic^ati nuthorUicv fihotiU notify that tbo 
Rtiwhiiii liftJ unLircIj rqtrc^^iti}il licyond Perckop, und shouhi lend n 
•tepuiation to iukj iu the mun^or ngrfHxl upon, fgr tlin luiuid oonfinim* 
liou, the Sultan feUtiuh! gtjiut thi) Icit^r^ of iiiveiiituro to SbaiUm- 
GUir»v ; autl furtliL*rinort% thut, Iu oiiHti of future dbtarbiuiceM among 
ilm TaUtB, Ibii not^eaastry step* ^bould be tukea m coujuuctiou by 
Reatta ttOii Turkey, oothitig babg douo liy one paj*iy without 
motiijlioif II16 othiir^ Sd^j afi^r, the deputation arrived to dtimand 
Ihi lett<tr cil invesilttiri! for Shahiu-QLimy, and 11 high Turkbh fuuc- 
tkiimrf vi^aa deAptitthod with it, a^^r^eably to iba usual form itf 
evttdttoiiijiL 

In ITHly Shall] a »G hi ray Laving: pu%h«>d the diiplay of Via Raman 
Utiduid^i to an imprudent teugth^ haring i«ffued a prt^olauiatioa for 
4bii aiipfire««ioii of all T«li^iou8 and charitaUa ttivtiluliuna and tbe 
ooftSftealion of the c^iateft and pri>(>i3rty by which they were gup* 
IHirtoi), haviu^ givou Mtri<H ardors fur ik kiod of conscription by wbirh 
tlio yooDj; man of tbetiatioti weria fiirced to enter the army, and haTiug 
l»0< »d a natnher of persona to ha publicly extjciutod wbo had rained 
Uieir voicoi againat thf^bt? JunovnttonM, il crimpint^y againift bint wuM^ 
fbiiU0(i|and hia two brotherft joiuod itt rL Whou thotr inostfitres w 
ttimpl^lo^ they attack (*d tbe k ban 'it pakcc^ and Hbuliin«Gbimy« Endiiijf 
nwir withont Buppirt, fftHl to tba iciHioC30ftat, wbero hi> i?tiibarked« , 
PlU} Tat^r^ imineflbtcij ete<3led hiit elilot bTothflr, Babadir-Ohiruy, ai ^ 
fclian iti lif^n uf tbo fug^itive pripct, and the new ruler nam oil hi* thitil 
Arvtdti-Qhiray, an Ida kalgha, TIi^Mo tToota w«ro ttnine* 

el J rummutiii^iitcd ot&oiiilly to th<^ Turkta^b Ooromoitnl, and thu ^ 
QBtlD Diary rt'tiunst mado for iho letter of iuritvlituni to he Nmt in tbo 
nminca uf the novr Idiaa. Prineo Potttuiktn, tbo Eu^lan ^n^r4l ai 
Yetii KaJ^a, waa aleio utiolfiolatly infarme<l nt what Had lakati placa. 

Sbabia-Ghiray, howerer, had alao tailed to Y«ni«Kal*a, and made j 
kit own itatrnient to ibe Eaa^iati g«oeral, who immnAmUiy plae#d 
aboal a daai^ti «liipA at Bit difpoaaL Tbai^e wera iuann«d by Eafloan 
aad Tatar adberenta of Sbahin, and were sent la ibe ranoua porta of 1 
Uvn Cnsiitti to eoll^ol aignatnree to a petition oallhtg ott line liwaiaK ] 
geaeml to pot down tbo nliaUiQii and rtitntato Hiabiii urn llie llmiia« 
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Tlipj were also ordered in blocked a il»e cda^t, and put a *ti ^ 
itiaritlnte commerce, seijtitig whntercr miglit buloug to ibe fiafty thst 
h&d usurped the gov orn meat. 

Immediately tliat tlie prot'eedsuj^s of ihme crui^* ^ ^wn 

eit Ctin extant mo pie, the TurkifeU Gaverameut proteul* : m tu 

% dirtct and flagmnt viaktioQ of the principle af (I16 oanTt^nttua 
lately coocludedp To these com plaint? the answer was r#ittn*t*d trtm 
Unms, ihai^ rather thftn siiifer Shaliin-Ohirfty to h^ thui!t didpoiffi»e«(fi<d 
of til© thfone, this Ernpreas was ready to recommonoe bu»lil!ttt»»* Sh 
was enahlod to hold tliii decisive langiirtg*^, hrcaase the had jii 
entered into ati dliaooe with Austria. In c*on^<|urn€e, ibt* Turkii 
Gavernwicnt was fureeJ to refrain from acting, theugb It enntttmc^d to 
prot^t a^inat the arbitrary prcN^ecdin^s of lin^sia* 

Meanwhile positive orders were sent to the general Id roinxtatt 
Shahin-Ghiray. Tho HaRsin.n forces wore a*^ain marched into vftrTf«ii| 
towns anil places of the Crioica^ and Princo Potemkip biiuntdfffilUwiDj 
shortly aftc^rwjwrdfl to Baghcha-Seray, ov^irturned the new govcromen 
fi.nd replaced Shahin on the throne. Shah in caused hb brotho^ 
liahadir-Ghiray^ to be cast inttj prison } and, i net i pi tod lb ere to hj 
linNHians^ Bent to tho Turkish Pa^b»r of OexukofTto dnm^nd the (MM«)e 
of that fortress as haying anciently bebnged to the khanate of 
Crimea- 

The TufkUh Govern mont now fairly took the alariB and |ire|iiiiiitl 
for eventualities, withont a wiab to hapten iho cmii by a dfclaiutleii 
of war. Oatherinef however^ by her eujcdcriey, and hy mhmi iimy be 
termed a bribe in money, havitii,': iiucc4?e<Ied io attach Ing the King of 
Sweden to her iittereeta^ eaw that the ociMivian wad faviiumblr fur 1 
eempktjon of her long- cherished achowie of annealing thu Criinf 
her dominions. She resolved lo take advanla|^ of thu slight 
pretext that might oiler, and her fanctiouiJpHea wcr« nut bog 
findiojEj one. The Tiukifeh Pa* ha ofSoj^bujak* a fortren* on the C3iia«4 
of Cirea^shii and, at that tiDie, the head^qu artery of the Tarktak 
ciitahli&hnmntd oa those shoreai had sent one of UU otflctfra wttb » 
aall detachment to Taman, situated on the Aeiatie etdd of l)i« 
'fltrait of Ycni-^Kal^a, The Blnssian gencrnl coinpelled Sbaliitt*Ghiiiij 
to aend a iti0i»eng«r to d<^nia>id tiie withdrAWj^ of this furee* oit 
plea that tho country d«*pend*?d on tho Crimea, and iltmt, eon 
t^uently, Tark«*y had no ri^ht to hold a po*t in tho tcrritriry, 
Turki%h i¥uha]tcrn fooibhiy and unjustly canned the memmgtf U> b% 
put to death, thereby |t^^^ii£t t^^ Huiudau« the very pretext tbej 
desired* They obtained from Shaliia-Ohiray a forced nv|aii.-itioa lo 
clear Im depondont territory of Tamati ef the preMnoa oX tb« mtntcivt 
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Turkibb forces, and to inflict a due punishment on the murderers of 
Lis messenger. At the same time, under pretence that Turkey was 
threatening the Crimea, the Russian generals were ordered to occupy 
with their forces the principal posts in the peninsula. Prince Potemkim 
established his head quarters at Kara-Su, at which place he convened 
an assembly of the principal Tatar chiefs and princes. He then 
informed them that the independence of their country was at an end, 
and that they must henceforward look upon the Empress as their 
sovereign, and take the oath of allegiance to her ; that those who did 
60, and chose to remain in the country, would have the free and public 
exercise of their religion, while those who preferred it would bo 
allowed to leave and go where they would. Similar scenes were 
enacted in all the chief towns. Thousands of families fled to Turkey. 
A body of about 1 000 took the route overland to Kil-burun, in order 
to pass over to Okzakoff*. From want of boats they were forced to 
encamp for several days ; and the Russians, in order to establish a 
quarrel with the Turkish governor of that fortress, went so far as 
to send him a demand for a heavy indemnity for the grass which the 
cattle of these fugitives had eaten, and for the bushes they had burnt 
in their pastsage across the uninhabited steppes of their own country, 
from which ihey were being driven. 

Shahin-GIiiray now saw clearly, when too late, the true nature of 
the Empretss whose tool he had so long been. He was informed that 
his presence in the Crimea was no longer wanted, as the country 
would henceforward be administered in Catherine's name by her own 
oflicers. To soothe him, however, and quell all idea of opposition on 
his part, a splendid annual pension was conferred upon him, and a 
suitable place of abode was assigned to him in Russia, to which he 
was forthwith removed. 

To give a show of reason to these transactions in the eyes of 
Europe, Catherine, though no single act of warfare or of reprisals 
had yet occurred on the part of Turkey, published a long manifesto, 
in which she threw all the blame on the Sultan's Government, .and 
announced to the world that, to indemnify herself for past losses, and 
also with the view to prevent further disputes with Turkey, she had 
<lefinitely annexed to her dominions the Crimean peninsula and the 
I)laina of the Kuban. To the Tatars, also, she addressed a proclama- 
tion, promising them the free exercise of their religion, and all the 
privileges enjoyed by her ancient happy and fortunate subjects; but 
requiring on their part a similarly implicit obedience in future to her 
supreme commands. 

The Tatars finding they were, in reality, reduced to the same 
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prt?j>aratioua i<i free tlieuxMdvea frooi tbe tliralilotn^ Poleitiikln, tiL-^r- 
ever, peiietmled their drngm, attackej tWm beft»rfr tboi« inr!> 
matured; aod queucljed tlic Iswt omlmrg af Tatar freoilosi) m tlie t>]w«J 
of upwards uf tlih-iy tbouuaml meo^ wmiwn^ aod cliilUrtm^ irtaaL^c 
in t\m rnthhiis oD8lau^4u. 

The King of France protofitcd again sfe thonie act« iw sobvertiro 
the terms of tho convention of Ayitalt-Knvak^ the fruit of im m 
tioo. Tho all knees, hnwever, into whifh Catherine had 4>niim>d with 
the other Ptiwers of Euro|m lit this fRTi<jd, gave? }wt wurb a |fcmjwijj- 
doranet'i that Turkey ftdt It woald he folly to act on the |irt)VO<mUoQ, 
and content^ Ler^etf with endoavonriog to oomplete her |ir0|jamUotii, 
so as to be tmdy to proSt hy future con tinge nci^n, if faruafvble lo lier 

Bah.idir-Ohiray had Wen thrown into prison by bU bratti^r 
Shah in.) whon tho 1 at tar retnrnod to power by tho anviJttttiieo of 
rntetnkiu'if bayoneta. But tvhon, seven niontha lalrr^ Shabm*6hiray 
WHS doposed and sent into Russia, Bahadir ffjtuid tht? nit^ann to c»i*apfi 
from confinement and fled to tho Kogay Tat*ir» on tho plaiiiji of tlit 
Kuhtittj whore he took up his abode imnioleHtwd, Sevoa y«ar« {bU% 
when all hope of the Crimea blooming iigiihi an indopi>ndmit .^^ite, or 
a dopendenoy of Turkey, wat utterly ndini|oi<ihRd, ho wiu invitorj to 
Constant in op] 0, An oeitate was confe?rrod upon bini at llodotdftt 
togetUi^r with a fioitahle pottsion, ^ad he dtod thero two JMtt iTl^r* 
wards, in the year 17f>L 

As to tho uufortunato Shahin Ghiray, themoroimtocdmttf vnhjtfct 
of the present monioir, tho pension aeai/;;nod to bim was #ooa alkwvd 
to fall into arrcarj!, and ho fuuud hjuiself tho object of tli# ftoom Ami 
i^onti^mpt of \m captors, Stung with thia treatment, be prdent«d 
fhk wbatovor might befall him among his co-roU^lonarios in Tarln^j 
timugh he well knew that his fomtor aci» con hi not pload in lib fiavoi 
with the Court whoso intorcstw ho had mo growly and io btimn; 
botmyod, On his artivai in Turkey, in 178!), Iw wan al oimo onlarojl 
to bo seat in exile to tho ledand of Hhode^^ where iuitnadions 
recoivod to ox ecu to htm ai a tmltor to Intt Am&mg^n^ and at lbi» 
canso of the mccos9 of all the perridioua det^fgne of tLo Btapi 
Cathorine and her nnfcrupnlous agcnU*. 

Soventy years hud elapat^d Dince the annexation of tli« Cftiiioa la 
Eossin, when, iu l$BA, the allied forces tuvadud tho paninioJA ^mi 
cainmencc^l the mego of Sobajstopol, Tbo foelm^'s exhibited by ibo 
population after iro long a subjugation, are a strong proof llial tb« 
focoess of EuMria lu ber Intrigueit afose from tbe ignoranoenf tbvTalAr 
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chiefry which allowed them to be tempted by her promises, and that 
the balk of the people is Tnrkish at heart to the present hour. The 
wholesale emigration still going on, by which these Tatars are now 
abandoning the land conquered by their forefathers ^ve hundred years 
agOj 18 confirmatory of the same inference. But the tide of Ru?sia*8 
fortune, though it may occasionally meet with a temporary check, is 
yet on the flow, and the void left by the Tatar emigration will ulti- 
mately be filled with another race, w]io$e ears and eyes are on the 
stretch towards what is as yet talked of as the ultimate prize, but 
which^ if ever attained, will be, in reality, considered a mere stepping- 
stone to universal dominion — the seven-hilled, sea-girt, imperial city 
of Constantine. 
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Art, XII, — On the Aj^neuUuralf Mamtfadurhiffi and Cmimerdn 
ReB€furce$ of India. By Wixuam Balston, Tfl»q. 



In accepting th^ InvitAtioti of a friend tn fcatl yoo a fiaptr on ihi 
agri cultural, irjanufiietnring', and commemal resourciy* of Indifl^l 
I TTisLi to cxplitin tltat during my short residence then? tjf mjtibiii 
jeara — for seven yijao i& but a aliort time for learning ninrlj of iblLl i 
country — nij atteutton ^as devoted alnioet exclusively to \hm\ 
etiUject, and as I cariied out with me a pmctical km/wlcdgo Qfl 
jjuhlic worka, Uioir adaptation to particular purpoi*t% tlifir fomjji Aiidj 
cost, and their utility in develo|iiiig tht* roBourctss of a countrrJ 
I feel aoino coiifiilenco in mj ability to ^peak to tlie purpoeo of the 
coarse and material yet hnportant affairs— important* because ibeyl 
afTeet not merely the physical coiu forts and enjoym(*t)U ^t^ peoptej 
but also their moml and intellectual condition ; the inatcTial prM 
iiperity of a man providing liiin not merely with f«t*d, el(»tliii>g. and 
belter, l>nt also Icianro, anil i\s nec^iwarj adjuncts, for tlj<* pronioli^in 
' hta m«>ntid and soc^iitl onjijynient». I liavo, thorrftirr, acevpted t^ 
lavilation of my frienilj not willingly alono, but gladly, partly fma 
my Laving devoted mueb tjmi'» to thr^i^ atrairjit, hut niurti ciprcialty lul 
my strongest paasioa on any public qiic^ition in tho liritirij to promote 
the welfare of the peopla of liidia^ particularly that nf tlm prcdifcll 
classes, of whose mmplimty of rharactcr, tfuthfulnc!tffl« and honotm 
I have received tbe nioet favouriihlo htkpri'icE^touiL 

It was in the yenr 1H49, wht*n public attention liad lieen dir 
to the subject of introdneing raUwav^ into India by Sir iMardia 
Stevoniou and the late Mr. John Chapman^ that I went nat f htk^ 
oarefatly noted alUhey had eaid on the subject, and being inipri^itaeili 
iht time with the |)t>|)ulu,f, but very erronci>ii8» itlea that IndiA 
an extremely prodnetive country, 1 atarteii with the bcHof tliai tho 
makiug a railway frum the sea^boiu'd to the interior would na(i«if a y 
great moTemcnt of tratUo, n^ foil ami free aj? thn (low from a nwwlT" 
tapped harrtil^ and it.er%mN*t larj^^rlj tho wtnilth of the 
^ confident waui I <>f thitf, tlmt I fidt cduj-Mji inclined ^ 
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ooiild iiDl bo iDt*€(«t&t»fiil 10 A catumi^raal point of view, tm 
mDcemmi of tUts jiytMirty t>f tlie conntry. Exporienop, howf^rttr, mon 
taufplit m^ Lk&t tlt^y knew mure of lotiUi ttmti ] dkl, jiiid tlmt the 
iMjrfd 111 l»a Upptsd WEit» B«>t & full but nn ^ImQifi rrupty one, or, to 
i|iMk lit«ciUtyi Uiivt India is not an extriTm(?ly prutlueiive <K>aoiry, 
bnl i^Ilotcffthffr tijp reverse ^ not by any mcanif ri gardfjcip but 4 
woiMiiinuai dmcrt, yitdding a innoh »tn&llcr r^ttiru for ttie lubutir 
tfiiiplajifd in cuiti^'iLtufii ihnn nlmuift %ny alber <|tiartor of tho globe^ 
(kr niMt [Pill pM bio proof tif whlcU bfiog^ tUi* f;iCl tbat tlie Ubaiir of nn 
alilv-bodied acid itidu^tiioiiir laboarer is worth otily ^4L prr day* 
Tliw »ibnti n just n}ca»ur« or criterion by wliidi to jndgiv ihn rt*Ittiivo 
pradndiirirtief^ of th^ soW of ludm ^nd tbut of ihn viiUi»y of tlie 
JlWasipiii In ihe Jattcri labour u worth a do liar par mn.n [mr djty, 
oridxteeii timesi it* iraloo in the former. To illuntrate the nxtrmnf^ 
ifi^riy of India I will giro yon 6omo utatiJHtic^ of tho proJum and 
UfotU of tho Eautt oompuing ihom with the Woit. For this 
pMfpoeH of hmtig morn clrarly undprKlpnd, I will cdiifiuo mystilf ai! 
IBttell Ai poMiblo to thut p»rt of India wliioli Ia dfjiitif^d by the Indu8, 
mid 4I10W iU mlativii prodnoo witiL tk&t of tho Cotton Bta,ie» of 
Americm. Thii argutnoni whleb I am about to nso appitee with 
e'lluJ, or noariy equal, (qtcg to tho whob of India* Fir^t, tbt?n, 
wo ^lU coroparis the ftxportu of uj^ri<!ultomi produco from Kurrachoei 
wbiok it th« netiptirt of the Indtij!!, with that of tlie nino Cotton -growin^^ 
StalQi of Amcncfi — vu.* Georgia, North and SontL Ciirolina.^ Virginiu, 
Floridm Alabiuxm^ Loiiiiii{iim^ and Texas. The lafit ofBeiai r&ttifOM ^how 
I f^p<irt ffotn Kurrftohce amounting* to 37T>^7^A*, from a [wpnlatluu 
' :21»0H1,€T^'', of whom about two4birda ara retorucd as ouhiratori', 
^rkieli fptm an ifxpon of ild, [>er hoad of population, and Gjr/ por 
biiad iif cidtivaring popnlation per annum. Aecording to the Amuri^ 
am Ceu^ita now puhU«heii, tho popnlation in tbo Cotton StAUm i$ 
Tjmi,\0i\ lududing 3,175^880 ndaTOf. In tUo ahjwocc of rettimii, 
I Mintiia that the Bxport^f of ^iift^r^ rice^ tohftcr^o, ttnd tithor ikre* 
gfnwm [irt»doct« from tho»e to othi^r states and to foreign countriea 
mmnaiited to twonty per eent. of the prodnce of cotton, wbicli was 
4,67JEi|<K>0* haXcM tit 4<l7lb<.^ niwh, nt Ho. por Ib.^ girinf a moo^ 

t ^rlteiomUry !tr«tum, July ^btli, 18*^7. 
• AmcfirjiA AitjiHiisK-li., IflflO. 
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¥»]qo of 47,S89,S31^, The addition of twenty per vmiX. to iha 
timkcs a total of S7fi$7,dBll* Thin, taking Jiiav« oj llid im}j 
kboariD^ population, givea an export of 18/, ppr lipad t>l tnhiTaton^ 
ng^inst (jld. p^r bead of tUo free labourors nf the Ea*l. Alihoo^j 
ibis ciilcubtion rest^ to mim^ esc tent on n^iumption, Jt \» A §ViMd/tai 
apprt^ximation to tbe irutii to aho w jUl tliat I wii*h to ebow : rii,, i 
Indin is not a. productive^ hut an extreme I j unp?odoctivo eo«iitfy, 

A« fi proof tlmt this ar;^um€nt applies with i\lmo*t <»t|(ial fur^ 
the whole, iub to ti pdirtieular piirt^ of the country, I nmd ittiiv 
the fiiet that the exports from th«% whnlo of Indiii (1S58) mtiotuitdii 
only 4.*. tff/.^ per head of rultivuting pcipnlrtlvon, or lea tliatj iti 
©ightieth part tliat of thn Sfare HtattJK, If tho exports of ]udi4 
were a« miioU per capita of the whole population as tbo80 of tito 
Slav© Cotton Stntes, tho amount woM h<i— not 27,U00<O(K)/., ap ai 
preeentj — bat 1 ,*ij 1 |0IJO,O0O/* It maybe »atd that the AfrMT*n ulavp tt 
^nperior as a labourer to the Hindoo. I know gnfficipnt of huth tii bo 
abb* to dony thnt. Under the stimnlin^of a liberal renmnemtion, thsl 
b, two to three aona:*^ per dieai, tho cultivator «if India, cpporially til 
the north-west of India, doea quite as niuch work aw it In poeeible i 
any negro to do nnder the inHuence of tbo whip. If we glaiiot^ : 
tbes© general dedoctions to the particular produce of ih^ mdirhiu 
labourer^ we find the diFcrepancy equiilly iatnking. I bftVO bi»W! 
pamphlet on cotton cnUiTation writtoti by a praeikii] pUnisrr ol 
Mia^ibsippi,^ and publkbed by the Cotton Supply Aaiocti^Mfi 
Aeeoriluig to bi» ^tatenient^ the annual prodoee of & slngk l»boiir 
with the asual a^^iatanee from cattle, h live buleaof eottonand atxi 
of corn, whieb is worth 60/., on tb<? uplanda ; and ton balda ofcott 
and three aore^ of cortij wortb lOU/,^ in the lowlamii ; which ^Iv^ 
avcrnge produce of SOL {mr man per annoni. Compaf© tbi^ wiib tbi 
produce of the moj?t fertile cotton producinjyi^ dif^trict of tndiA, tijcj 
Ooo^erat,* a province on the «ea-board| where the valuo of tbe erop i 
not depreciated by tho want of cke«ip eonveyanco to i 
Aeoording to (be toiitiinony of the tate Mr Maekoy, tbfi AUtlmr 
We9U7'n /ndiftf wbicb h qui to in iiccotdanctt with my own |h 

I Tot4l Qxpt^ftS; IS^a,— 27.4d3<(l02^p £raM the OMclal Rc^tunis ol Uw In 

^ i Atrntk « I Id; 

^ The cultWfttimi of OrU'siiiM iitn(il43^tf>ttoti Av pradiMid In thcHUnilifil i 
growing rcgign^ — Col ton Sapjih AmmH-'jAtloa. 

* It iM ilAtod hy >omc thai B^mr in ihc^ hiii.t roUon |in«i1u^iug ilblHict lit IcKlk 
tli'« HMcrtiaOt hnwt^vvff iji not iU|ip(irt<Hi U^' tlii« puhtiMhi«il |ifieri eanrnl, wliu 
t^unU iiw Onmrawutty cotton at thd lowMt quAlii^i eiLospt one, tn ih# ciuj4uri| 
Infuriiirit/ of ^Ukf'h bcinir ^^rt proof ef »Qiinilo«M f^f crigp. 
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knowledge, the ordinary holding of a family of five persons is fifteen 
acres, producing 12^ 1 ]«. Sd} worth of cotton, supposing the whole of 
the land to be occupied with cotton, or 21, 1 Os. 3d, per head of culti- 
vators, of which about one-half is paid to the Government as land-tax, 
the remainder, viz. IZ. 5s, IJJ., being the scanty remuneration for 
the cattle as well as the manual labour employed. Since I was in 
Goozerat, in the spring of 1850, the value of cotton has risen fully 
twenty-five per cent., and as the land-tax would remain unchanged, 
the return for labour would be increased fifty per cent., that, is to 
IL lis. 8d. per head of population per annum, cattle power included. 
Compared with that of America what a miserable pittance it is ! 
Whilst the average produce of cotton in Goozcrat would be at present 
prices 21^. per acre, on the great cotton-field of the Deccan, in Scinde, 
and the more remote districts, it is only about one-half this amount. 
The crop is, generally, more scanty than in Goozerat, and the value is 
much reduced by the cost of carriage to the place of shipment. In 
Scinde the produce is officially returned at 501bs. per acre, which is, in 
iny opinion, above the actual produce, and the value is not more than 
2d. per lb., or 8«. 4d. per acre, at present prices. Sugar-cane, too, 
which in other countries produce 25 cwt. of sugar of a certain fixed 
quality per acre of land, in India yields 4 cwt.* only, and at a greater 
cost of labour than elsewhere ; because in India the greater portion of 
the labour employed is wasted in lifting water. The exotic cane, which 
is as large as a nian^s wrist, requires much more watering than the 
Chenee or native plant, which is little larger than a finger. The diffi- 
culty and expense of obtaining a large supply of water prevents its 
cultivation. By whatever standard it is tested, whether the amount of 
exports, the value or the produce of labour, or the acreage yield of the 
soil, for a civilized country teeming with an industrious population, 
India is singularly unproductive. 

After a year's acquaintance with the country it was this that 
riveted my attention ; and how to make the labour of 180,000,000 
of peoj>le as productive in India as in other countries, appeared to me 
a grand, and, at the same time, an extremely simple problem to solve. 
To apply a remedy, it is necessary to understand the disease and its 
cause or causes. Without discussing any of the political reasons 
assigned as obstructions to a higher and more successful cultivation, I 
will confino myself to the more immediate, and obvious, viz. : the 
natural obstacles, if any, in the climate and the soil. 

* Western India, p. 120. 

- Repoi-t of the Sugar and Coffee Committe^^, 1848, Mr. Loooard Wrsy and 
Mr. A. Crooke. 
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Takmg, tben* ttio Im^t protlnctivo pmvlncc^ in linlb, vi/., Knmlf, 
A ptoviacfl wliieli yields but S^, 4<i. worth of coUon per wcrr, agiI tk 
whole rerc'iine of which aiDoaota to only shout (ku^-halt ni (liffl 
expeti^ea of Oovornmot)l\ lot tii infjtiiro if thnro i* anythmir i^ ^^^ \ 
tcmpemttiro or tho soil to prevotit the prodmlmn ofgiiod croj>s, On j 
this aubjt*ot I urn ^lad to Im uhla to quott? the beat tiuthc*rilia§, f1i»: 
Colutitjis A* B. BathhorDe, H. B* Turtier, ami Will jam fiittinffpr, 

Cui. Kalhb<in»e, hU^ Collector and M«^istrato i>f Hy^lrrttiml, ml 
Bclmhf in a IctttT with which ho f»vcmrE^*t too Ifwt Niivi* ruber,] 
writes: — 

" There can ho no doubt tl*at the isatiiml fcftUity of Seindo b fullj 
e(|iial to that of Egypt ; io^leedj as ^r aa 1 coiiJd Jud^c (rtoil f pu^eij 
ntmrlj two years m EgyiJt), the soil la in both idetitJcal. Botli tiwl 
in »,liti(iit the name kuitude j both hav^ about the g&nw climtilt* ; Wthj 
produce the samt planta and ireissj quadrupeds^ birdi?, &ErJ ^itcftil 
The geological formation in both k the Bams ; the feitturot la ene 
refiemblitjg thoee of the other ia a ujarmer aIwio»t ludlcrotti, TIi^ 
ift a petrified foregt» for in^taoce, a few miles honi Cairo ; there i* ft 
Bimilar itratum of petrified trees and plania at the samo distance Cfonii 
Hjdrahad. The iTieytp or washing earth, du»^ up near Uydrsilntd* hM 
ife$ corresponding feature in the washing earth, of preeif»ely the i 
defeeription, near tho eapital of Egypt* Ih© liine«loue hi 11% In ' 
neighbourhood of Hydriibad, are of exactly the same clitira*;trr %* \ 
eorrt'spouding hllb near Cairo. Th<i bauhul is tlje prmi*i[ia! wnndi 
SiJiade ; it m the siime in l^ij'^ypt Any one who h.n nmn iho mo 
of the Niloi may bo iattl to have msen thone of th<; Indm ; wbllit I 
rocky formation about Alexandria pn*fif*nUi prociw^ly the «ai! 
bgicaf itppeuranco ii^ that aroutnl Knrracher. In hotK I >' 
eotlon tMf I bolieve^ Indigonous. The pn^scnt cotton of <wiinnio>fto ioj 
Egypt is. as you ar^o no doubt »ware» of recent introducltoit, ilii4 1 
ehiefly of the sea iinland »pecie^ owing it« ex tended cuUiv^tiofi Ui I 
fostering care oi Mahomed Ali* It i^ impoej^iblc to 9Uppo«e iliat l|#| 
mmo plont, with the samo caro bc«towcd upon it, would no! pi 
equal cropjti in our own province. 

"In my rep<krt on the Hydrabnd Colleetonile, in IfilT* I clAli 
follows :— • Land that ha» long lain fallow, will, if of jfood <|tt 
yield a return of n kunwale per beegnh.* There Are, &« 
poMible^ tii huhhvils to tiie kunwiUe, and two of the fitil 
beef&hs &ro about a thirteenth ]vm tlmu an English tier 
queutiy the produec m withm a fmetion of 00 buHheU per nem*. 
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'* Under a proper system of Irrigation, it is needless to say, that all 
he land in Scinde that now bears bajree and jowree (the common 
uod of the people), might be made capable of producing sugar crops.'* 

Colonel "William Pottinger, who was in Scinde with the late Sir 
Tenry Pottinger previous to the con(|uest, thus speaks of the natural 
ertility of the province : — 

" On the eastern bank of the Indus, and its branch the Pungaree, 
he whole extent of country, from the ocean to the most northern part 
if Scinde, produces extraordinary crops by irrigation. The wheat 
rops in Sciudc are the finest I have ever seen, and surpass even 
hose of Egypt, which country I have travelled over in my visit to 
Thebes and Upper Egypt." 

The crops principally produced by irrigation are the common 
ereals, bajree, and jowree. 

Colonel H. B. Turner, the Government Engineer in Scinde, who 
as for several years past taken an annual tour through the cultivated 
istricts, in his evidence given before the Colonization and Settlement 
[ndia) Committee, says : — 

" Wheat and barley grow extremely well. There are a number of 
rains more particularly indigenous, such as bajree and jowree^ the 
itter surpassing anythiug I have seen elsewhere.'' 

In Egypt the irrigated land yields from 51. to 20L per acre of 
otton,* 25 cwt. per acre of marketable sugar, and 9^. to \2L per acre 
f wheat (50 to 60 bushels) ; the non-irrigated inundated land pro- 
ucing 25 to 30 bushels per acre. ( Vide Sir John Bowring's Report, 
840.) The cost of lifting the water for a full crop of cotton and 
ugar amounts to from 3Z. to lOL per acre, exclusive of the cost of 
rolls and lifting machines. In Egypt, as in Scinde, their production 
epends entirely on irrigation. If the soil of Scinde is as latently 
jrtile as that of Egypt — which nobody doubts — it follows that a 
[ifficieut supply of water, free from the cost of lifting, would be worth 
:om SI. to'^ ]0^. per acre and upwards to the cultivator of cotton and 
agar. The present produce of Scinde is, as before stated, only 
8. 4.(1, per acre of cotton, and \L 28. of all crops. The cultivation of 
'heat is too limited to affect the general average, because, as stated 
y Colonel Rathborne, "it is a Spring crop, which has to be brought to 
laturity when the river is at the lowest, and artificial irrigation is 

I 493 lbs. at Gd. ^ \2l, "Jt. 6<L ** X fair average production, with proper 
itention to eultiTation and inigatioiu*'— Sir J. Bowring*8 Report, 
s Idem. 
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altn*"wit., if not <jatto, iinp<v««iblo ; eonioqaoTitty it r4in U* ^«rti duIjT^I 
lumj go eituiitod an ta his tliamiighlj sat h rated dur'mg ihi« inaaitiitlfili f! 
of wlucli kin*i of kod the ^|iJiuUity is yery sitiftll. 

The evideoce uf tUu iiutliDntics I have now girirn yott«— Ami 
would be ectBj to advatieo etjunlly couduiiive i^tm! af tl»u 1ft leu L 
liiljtjr ()f tbe 6inl tlirougbaut the pcvulnsula— ^cttirelj eonirmi my bm 
eittiiUlialicd convk'tioii, that it is Qot the eoil or clima.t^ of TcHltti ; ill 
it is not iho want of ftkill ou the part of thw cwUiTnTor, or ihr inuitf 
roads ; it 19 not the vrant of Ifkwjt^rs tnutitsd m modiui &f prwxydu 
ar the w^tit of hmd in fee aitople ; I &ny it la tacmc i*f tiieis tr»oi 
which prevGots the production of good creeps of CQiUtn oncl 
but the ton g^onti Titled drought,' and the ah^^enct^ f*t &nj el 
artificial supply of the? ret[ujn;d moi«tun% The t»rdinitry rflftfi 
%W\ii scotirge might bu wjlnes^sned %t aby ibil^ betwiMfu tbi* niunlht of 
Septcntbcr :ujd Juih* ; but t«3 Bt*e it« extreme evib you should p* now 
to the North' Wejs tern rrovince^, whero^ lu couBeijat+uce of an ext» 
montVs dmught, Her Mnje^ty'e euhjecta are perishiog of «tanrmlioa 
by huudredi a iny^ and this, too, within eight of the great mo» 
Ilidiik' 



1 ^* Tile getiotml emupUint m laillft, howcTcr, Ii, that eropi «fe _ _ 
ocfisite ^r'jtigiit ft£ uw&uiiao«abJc tlTo*!*,"— p* 234. '* Irtigiiiit'ii wvuld 
cuHivtition of cotton isisy und ]ddi*[u<cidcut of dry wufwim,**— |s 2*?. 
ilOnlitfttl m'bt^tht'f t\m climate in geubral iscvrr Kuitablf^ tit ibir ifru4.^j^M:iiw^rij.i culUir^ 
AU)«<rtetm i:n3tt«D with 00 1 tJjt? old of aucli a^rtificiui irrigiLtum oa may W «U)k|ilM 
ft cAnuhr— 'p* sol* "Thcj pluibt^fB &eem to m^ to think more of elrniAin 
•oilr or mt1ii^r> t *hovild miy. th^y fitid it mom diffi<2tiU to litid « f«vt>unible 
ill luUlii thiiu A ftivouiatile.' 60Jl^**'p. 292. Dt* FortiiH» Ho)K*, Ciiliunt mnl 
of Coitoti iu ludlu, 

** Bj" rrrigutkiii %1m cotton ttm>ir wo\ild bo Improyod, mid tliaf« woald tii»m cunA 
Ui^^er [trtiiltictifMi*' — ^Cr>]nn3xailoQ titid SHtk'ininit CQiiuiiiUo4^p 1^66, J. U*JL 
BsfciKtilri^, K^j. Qi}ir$<tuito4 ]0,2:t74l6, 

** He (his lalhef^ vjwicd tbw euUurtr ; he nuUjiscUhI ihf (fniund to mt>tr vt 
ploughiojt and trnmuriiig, And, at b*t, to v^AtcrioKt ^"d tbn coudiuljrm iit ^l(j«b 
arriv&<U jvfu^r ^yt r&l ^ivms^ txprrieui'D, wua tbi#i« that the kri|i;tb fd the »tM^\m 
ItA i^ncntSA di^fH'tVii «iitiri4>' itputi ilm ilc^^fvi^ uf c^m**' li«tMUi%vvd ujniii tin rti^tttrcii, 
upon U« boiTJg irrig'itc d ttt tliv pn>pQf tinic,^*-«<^ttoa CtmnulK», liM& Qim 
2.705, F* C» Bpown» Esq. 

'<^ Aod Ui» grt'iit Gtingcg Caiml. It ii a«icrt<?d thtit the fiuiiliiic b iilir)liiMi# 
111 tJin iiiiraii*»hi-d tfDoditJoii t>( tbi» work, Wo l«ar»f howwrvr* frooi Urn 
|modui]t«'^ publithpd by tb^ Indmn CovrrmiKtvt lU l^5fl, of wlii<h tlm ft 
\hU tJJitrm^t, tbht *' on ilie 3(*th A(^rll» iH5«, tJu? canai hfttl Uh'H oifdod m 
th« WJit<rr Unwind c«oi»tiritiDuii]i^ tliroiigb 4iUi mllw of the main inmk ixii4 
bmniilioiii. l'hf> KxUuit of ihp mnin nbaixiicli of diitribution ^mjbuluia) i?oiil|i 
ttritf 4S6i mUc», »ind ^il7 oiilon ntof« wrrc im Aplbe jifognaa,'* E«limAlodi 
under 2,lKH}.000/.y— nmouDt cxpc^iidi^d L^OO/^Oi^. Aemrditif^ <o th« l^oil 

sihfr ncourgr i» moit jefereJy fcltsboal ih» uppvf or fl»iMbiid par^titm, ** Th* 
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"For ei^rht months in the year all India is a road," — so said 
Colonel W. H. Sykes in the House of Commons, which saying has been 
iterated by others of long Indian experience^ implying that for eight 
months in the year the surface soil is bamt up as dry as an English 
road in summer. Is it, therefore, possible to produce good crops of 
cotton, which, to be grown to perfection, require a supply of moisture 
throughout the year, without artiflcial irrigation 1 It is evident such 
crops caunot be profitably cultivated without a cheap and efficient 
artificial supply of water. Were this obstacle removed, notwith- 
standing the existence of others, I am confident in the opinion that 
India would supply the whole of the cotton and sugar imported into 
Europe, even if the importation exceeded 100,000,000^. a year, which, 
in the course of a few years, it probably would, supposing the 
prosperity of the cotton trade of this country should continue. 

amount of distress," says the Lahore Chronicle, "existing around Delhi is 
appalling.** I am informed, on the best authority, that the supply of water in the 
dry season is greatly insufficient to supply the channels now open, although the 
quantity running waste in the rivers is more than enough to irrigate all the land in 
the Doab throughout the dry season. ]VIy opinion, therefore, is that had the 
finished portion been efficient it would have prevented any scarcity of food, not only 
in the Doab of the Jumna nnd the Ganges, but throughout the North- West ; the 
more so as the canal is navigated, after a fashion, as low down as Cawnpore. It is 
now upwards of 15 years since the surveys were commenced (Sept. 16th, 1846). 
If it ha^l been undertaken by private capitalists it might have been completed 
10 years ago, not as a comparatively valueless ditch, but as a fully efficient canal. 
That it is a ditch only, although a very large one, is shown by Col. R. B. Smith, 
the Director of the North- Western Canals, in his book on Italian irrigation 
(Vol. ii. p. 361). in which he states that the Commissioners appointed to report 
previous to its commencement recommended that it should be kept below the 
surface of the country, which recommendation was adopted. Thus the first object 
of an irrigating canal, which is to get the water above the surface of the country, 
and one which would be cheaply purchased at a cost of 5,000/. a mile, was ignored, 
or as is more probable (the Commissioners were not commercial men, or civil engi- 
neers, but of the military profession) overlooked at the beginning. That it possesses 
none of the requisite features of a carrying canal, is proved by the cost as given 
in the '* Memorandum,'* viz., 2,200/. per mile. It is said that a district once 
visited by severe famine docs not recover for ten years {vide evidence of Sir John 
Lawrence before the C. and S. of India Committee, 1859). The cost of 
the present calamity to the public treasury will probably exceed the interest of 
40,000,000/. The loss of human life, and of labour, which is the source of all 
revenue, will be something enormous, and can never be recovered. According to 
Sir John Lawronee, the Government revenue suffered in the famine of 1838, toth^ 
extent of 400,000/. in one year, in one of the divisions of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, viz., that of Agra, which has a population, according to the last return, of 
4,373,156. The pn^Kont drought, which is said to be much more severe in its 
effects than that of 183S, prevails, as is reported, with greater or less intensity 
throughout a population of upwards of 33,000,000. 
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Altbongh tbo chrou^ht ia tbe irst, and liojond ocmiimnrt^ tb^ 
grontcst, yet it Ja Got the otilj causes of the poTerty of lndi*L, F«ir, 
in mnne cusbs gootl^ csrops of tlie c^reiils Atii] of oil*it<tc<iii, wliieli iT(|titfi 
iM^mpiLra lively llitle momture^ are prodq^til without, arliii*'!^ trri|ir 
Uon. Tbeir ralue, how ever, especially mdi as iiro eipnitaljlet b 
gretitlj reduced by reason of the wimt of ebcap eomttiuii]«iitiD& fraa 
tlm ititeriitr to tba ^d^-board. Ah the preaetit eosl of carrki^e b 2L {M!r 
iau piT 100 mtl^Bj und tlie iocidental e:Epenfles iibout Efly pt*r cm$qL ^ 
tlie C!UHt tjf (.^tirrmge^ the mlue of n baebel of lio^cd wLids h 4i« BtL 2k 
ft Hadptrt^ ij* reduced in tbe iiiteriorj at ^ diitancs of ^tlO lutLc^ fn 
tbe deaport* to !<«. Bd, per buibel ; tbat m to e:iy, tbfti ibo toel WJ 
curry iD^^ oil seeds IW ntllca by cart amounta to 200 per cent, ic 
of \U firnt coMt, Beyond tbi^ diatancc; it ikmO'tiiite |^ a prohihiltao 
oxpfirt 

To tbo liniittsd extent to wbieb tbe mihTiiya now comtnirting villi 
iu:<:omtno<btt^ trrillio^ ih'm wiH be roduced to About ont^'bnlf tbo pnaMniti 
cost, and tbe expeui© of carrying scedj gtum, A«., 40t> inllear bjr ndl 
will be e<pial to iibout 200 per cent, of its fir^t oobI, awd for lobg 
dbtancea will operate to pry vent any export. Thm it appears 
iUe want of cheap coramunieatioo from all parU of India, wU«f» 
exjK^rtablo products ean bo f^rown^ to iht sea board, causes an enonn<ja& 
loese to tbe coy n try, Tbo only remedy oitber for this or the ^tnttf»r <*> il, 
nz*f tbo drought, is an eilicieiit eystom of eanal^t Ai a canal would 
be required to serve the donblo purpo^o of irri^^ation and ittirii*Titiofr» 
it would be necessarily a work of groater magnitude tbati any of 
tbo kind intended for navijfntion only. At tb« mfnith or hiiad wti«(fO 
it receives the water froni tho river wbicb fisedu it, it would hi» JNJQ^ 
feet or 300 feet wide^ aiscordini^ to tbe extant of Ibe laud to 
irrigjited, gmdually tapering down to a width of 40 foet at tbe taili 
wbieh would be sufficiently wide to accomiuodate anyannmntof t 
that might eorae on it 

For suab a cana] there arc tbreo eHsentml roquialtasi Ibe ali 
of ELuy one of whieU woald iavulve a Inss or reduction cif pfollii 
cultivator— flUppo«ing bim to 4)o cufficioTitly iD^olligent In «viiil lilaipelf 
fully of his reiouroes^of nonic pounds .sterling per wcn*^ per actoQaqu 
let* It j^bould giva an abnadant supply of vrufjer tbrt^oi^boat Uia 
year* 2nd* Tlio *'"pply »bould bo freo frotu tbo poaI of lifllnjc. 
And 3rd* U sboubl give a navigablo commnnica^tirn mtih iha fSAp, 
board. Without a unfficient supply throughout tb^ year, ar nearly ( 
tbo land would yiebi lesM hy iomc poundjs itterling per annual pi>r 
tbAU with it ; if wubjeet to tbo coat of bftin^^ the rxpen»Cf enm at i 

ent value of laboari would amount to •omo pountU itevlifig j 
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annum per acre ; and without a communication with the sea-board 
the general produce would be depreciated at any distance above 
200 miles from the sea by some pounds sterling per acre per annum j 
the article of cotton only being an exception. 

To grow crops of cotton in the greatest perfection it would be 
necesisary to cultivate the plant as a perennial, and to give it occa- 
sional waterings throughout the dry season. This, in skilful hands, 
would raise the value of the crop to par with that of the best 
irrigated crops of Egypt, that is, from 8«. id, per acre (the present 
produce of Scindc) to 1 0/. and upwards. An abundant and continuous 
supply would also admit of the cultivation of the exotic sugar-cane 
— as is proved in Egypt, and has been proved experimentally in 
India' — which yields 25 cwt.* of marketable sugar to the acre, instead 
of 4cwt. It would also enable the cultivator to obtain not only a 
larger but also a second crop of grain or seed from laud which now 
yields but one, and that often a very poor one. 

The cost of lifting water from any existing works of irrigation in 
the dry season — when there is water to lift, which generally there is 
not when it is most wanted — would be from 3/. to lOZ.' and upwards 
per acre for cotton or sugar, consequently irrigation is not used in 
the dry season, except for sugar — almost exclusively for homo con- 
sumption — and gardens. The saving of this expense would be a gain 
of pounds per aero per year, and would admit of its application to all 
crops. 

The third requisite which I have mentioned is a canal commu- 
nication with the sea- board. As the capital cost of an Indian canal, 
and also the cost of maintenance of works would be amply provided 
for by the profits of irrigation, the cost of carriage would be merely 
the cost of boat hire and draught power, which in India would 
amount to almost nothing. At a speed of 2^ miles per hour, 
one horse power is equal to a load of 64 tons* on a canal, and, as a 
p:iir of bullocks is more than equal to a horse power, the cost of 
carrying on a canal with towing paths would be 6*. 6d. per ton only 
for 2,048 miles : viz. — 

* Vi(k Eviileiicc of Mr. Arthur Crookc. — Sugar andCofTec Committee^ 1848. 

- Sir John Bowriiiij's Report. 

'^ The cost of one tcateri/if/ of an acre of land in the dry season from channels 
and wcUh, witli bullocks at 'Ad. ])er pair per diem, and men at 2d, per man per diem, 
aA ^iven by Mr. Leonard Wray {vide Report of the Sugar and Coftue Committee, 
1848, p. .').")) is 5f. 4d. ; and by Dr. Moore (Colonization and Settlement [India] 
Committee, April 7th, 1851)) Ga, 'Ad., exclusive of the cost of wells or channels and 
lifting machines. 

■* Brunei's Treatise on Draught. 

.6 




This itatement may appear strikiDg^ but it t& one wlii^li wiH i 

examination. Thus then the cost of carriage would he wlmost 

aouiliiktedj aod tbe present coat, which, as I have before eUied, 

aoDDia to aboyt 2L per tou per Liuidred miles per rood, and XL per 

exclusive of incidental expens^s^ would be almost entirely 

, iad by SQ much the value of the crop would be enhanced. The 

iverage weight of crop from irrigated land won Id be one ton per acre ; 

^ef gTuln, secd^j and sugar it would be more^ and of cotton much leas. 

Taking a ton m the average* the gain by canal carnage wonld be 

, pe? acre nearly, at a distance of a hundred miles from the m% even 

rM a ^ilway com rnnnj cation ; and without it 2L per acre j tbe^^ 

amount increasing with the incrcasiDg distance from the sea-hoiud. H 

To put the advantagea of can&l carriflge in a strong light; I a^ume 

traffic of 7,680,000 tons 500 tnilea for all India, which for the_ 

st of country and population would^ if tlie land were mor 

productive be extreniely tmalL Comparing the cost of this traffic by 

canal with its present cost by road and railway, shows that canals 

would effect a saving of 76,1 60,000Z. per annum as compared with 

roads, and 37,760,000/. per annum as compared with railroads ; the 

cost of carriage being taken at the prices named before : — 

Per 100 miles. £ 

7,680,000 tons 500 miles per rail XL . . 38,400,000 

„ „ per road 2L . . 76,800,000* 

„ „ per canal 4d. . . 640,000 

However valuable railways might be to the general interests of 
the country or profitable as commercial speculations (about which I 
express no opinion), it is clear they are infinitely less so than canals 
would be, for either agricultural or commercial purposes. 



the 



1 The navigation of Indian rivers is so much impeded by shoals and other 
obstructions, that the cost of carrying on them is as much, or nearly as much» as 
by cart. In Scinde " the Banyans generally, and the Affghan traders altogether, 
prefer the hind to the river route." — Letter from the Collector of Shikapoor to the 
Commissioner in Scinde. The Godavery, although said to be navigable for at least 
six months in the year, and that, too, immediately after the gathering of the cotton 
crop, has not a ton of carried traffic. — Vide Colonel Cotton's " Public Works in 
Fndia," p. 81. 
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If I am correct in these statements, and you will find in the notes 
to this paper and the documents referred to, that they are well sup- 
ported by evidence, it follows that any works of irrigation which do 
not possess all three of these essentials must bo comparatively worth- 
less, and will become entirely so^ wherever the fully efiicient canal is 
introduced, which kind of canal is illustrated by these drawings. 
No 1 is a ground plan showing the course of a proposed canal. The 
continuous red line is the first section, or the part to be first 
constructed, and the dotted lines the future extensions. Nearly the 
whole of these two provinces of Scinde and the Punjaub are alluvial 
plain, with an average fall from the hills to the sea of about one 
foot to the mile, consequently there would be very little lockage; 
certainly not more than one lock in fifty miles. 

As the flow of water in an irrigating canal would be too great to 
pass through locks, it would be necessary, where the fall of the country 
caused a rapid flow, obstructive to navigation, to pass it by a side lock, 
as shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 shows a cross section of the canal, with 
its embankments above the surface of the country, puddled and lined 
with brickwork or masonry, and a metalled towing-path on each side. 
The canal would be full of water throughout the year, except when 
emptied for repairs. The water would rise and fall more or less daily 
between these high and low-water marks, according to the extent of 
the draught for irrigating purposes. To prevent its being run dry it 
would be necessary to fix the sills of the irrigating sluices four feet 
above the canal bed, which would secure a depth of four feet for navi- 
gation at all times. The overflow of the embankments would be 
prevented by a simple contrivance, known to every owner of a water- 
mill as an overfall to carry ofi* surplus water, which would prevent 
its rising above high-water mark. Through sluices in the embank- 
ments the water would flow without any lifting to the extent of eight 
miles on both sides, the transverse section of the country being a 
matter of no iniportince as regards the fall, because anything that 
might be lost on one side would be gained on the other. The area of 
irrigation might be easily extender I beyond eight miles, if it were 
thought expedient to do so, by means of short branches at intervals. 

The plan of supplying the canal is to throw a dam (Fig. 4) across 
the river near Mittun Koto, to raise the whole body of the water in 
the river to the surface of the country, at the same time protecting 
the land above the dam from inundation by embankments, as shown 
on the ground plan (4 J). The water thus raised would be admitted 
through sluices at its head, which would regulate the supply. Acconling 
to the estimate of Mr. W. Purdon, Government Engineer, in his 
Report on the Rivers of the Punjaub, the minimum flow of water in the 
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river at Mittttti Kutt; la 5I,50Q^ eulnv- (cat per i4Miartd, Jind tb« i 
ut Midi^ummer timo im^ia this quaniitj* Talcing one-liiilf tUtt qiuji)- 
mmti a» ttm moiiD quantity, aucl alltiwing 5,CI0Q cubic jards fctr tlu^ 
img;ition i)f %n a«rr© of lantl, tl*e mean t|yjmtily of watt^r I«» iKjotil W 
tlie imgntiaw of 5'1^00tlj|OliO of acj^es, or more ihuti llie wliole of tL^j^ 
cuUlv^ble bud m tbe prt>?inco3, A§ it is pmpQ^ed to irrigate bit i 
millioQ aud a qiiaftor of acvp* by this canul, or 4,500 itrToi pci miltfr^ 
it would tfike from the rtver> iit iuw fiood, oDcr-tctith pjirt, ttttd &t lil|1l 
flood, one-ninetieth pait fmly of the wiittsr now mimitig waata ; ti 
.remainder, pa^iD^ over the diuii, wauld follow Un old tiOQfto to tlii 
I have estimated the coat of the work as 5,0001. per milo ; 
wuh^^dt any f^^eesaive prefesuro on the tambour ma^rket ihii ocMii ^rtiidil 
not he eKeeedt^tl, the co)i8trtictiun of aucIi wuiks being FfUiitr in SdJi^ 
and th^ TuDJauh than any oth^ir part vi ludiai or of t\m gUtbc, cxe 
similar countries, such as ^gyj^i^ &e* ^n other parti* c*f ludis » 
fiiiinlar work wonid cost from 5,000/. to 8,000/* pt!r mthv ncciirding Ui 
the clifiracier of tho IovoIj^ and tiio dra-lnagi^ to be eacoautt^rml. Tbt 
eo^anle would enable I ha planter or eultivator to obtnm am good a i 
of cotttm or sugar as is produced In any country. 

In ipeaking of agrienHural product*, I havo eonfioe<l my ob«er^ 
vatiotiEf to cotton and sugmr. At r^arda thei^rleuhiirdAiid ooufu^rot 
of India^ iijs Willi ag the commerce isind umniifaotures of this ecnuiltj; 
Ibe^idex other imporUuit coriiiidemlious Involved in our d»]HllHl0»oe oft 
rtlave kbour, they are thti uio^t important. Their producllon, Unj^ m 
anffieient quantity^ and ft! a 9utHoiently low c(mi, to difplii«iij in ih# 
nagrket^ of Europe, the produeo of the «laTe, dopeiida otititvly upon an 
^fiieitnt flystoni of cauaUi Benide tbene, however^ tlierc» b ^CAiotly ohl 
article of tropical or ox*tropical grmwth which i* not prodao«'d in 
and of wliich the prc'duclion would not be gfeatly flttinulated by i 
In short, a general sy«teni of such m I have deacribed would ioc 
value) the proceeds of labour of 1 80,000,000 of people ten -fold ^ or froitt 
3ef. to 2t. ^td, at least per tidult labourer per diemi ofi ffpoaking in llnd 
gi'OgSf li would iutTOaae the general produce of the eottntrj ftva 
200,000/100^, {whic!h, if 1 rtMuembor coi-reetlj, wm tb« i^limato of tba 
late Sir Thomas Munro) to 5^,000,000.000^. a^year, Tki#, it may be 
eaid, in na^r^ theory, Sound theory h always the irti^ppin^^ttoi^ to 
all pn^iiabie prai'lice- Jt i# a theory only, that a ciinipt!teiit butli 
with all uecttssary tnaterlalit in the form of bricks* mortaf^ wi»od, ( 
could buUd a houso ; but it lk a theory that la baaed npon wcli-a 

^ Tim rr^hitivfr eoftl tir UfiU\g thk quantiiy of muter by itean fomtWf and by p«^ 
nuinoiit Ujit¥)| won kit be aa undri i^ 

f)S,63(] heme^pewer, 306 day» of S4 hours l^<^'» ^ 14.04*^.10(1 

OOtt of ibimj ltd ano^OOO/., iataral & p^r ot^nt, IMM^ 
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ilie bedfl of tbe cliatinele and rmmA with a double lift, wLeel working 
0T€r wlioel as fiLown in dramiog No* 7. The cmt of tlitis ILTtrng it 
with hired Labour w^ &s nearly aa I could estimate it« Bi^ Wi* 6<f. per 
acre of fUgxyT'Cane, which h of muclt higher ralue for local coDBump* 
tion, both m m, regotahle and ai a vegetable product, than for export 
to the fomi of eugar, which is irnportiMl from other co tin tries. Ttk 
Mod of irrigatioD is not applied to cotton. It h onlj to a very limited 
extent that it cotild bo used for the purpose, becnaee of the scanty 
supply of water from wolla ; and I doubt if eren a good crop wonJd 
pay the ejcpeufio. 

It wag et&ted hy Lord Btauley, when Secretarj of State for Indi% 
ib&t some of these eanala realise a pro6t of 50 and 100 per eent* 
This requires explanation. None of them pay more than an ordinary 
amonnt of land-tax.^ which may amount in some cases to 50 or 100 per 
cent* on their net coBt. If in addition tu such cost they were ehar^^ed 
with the proportion of GoTernment expenses, juetly chargeable to 
them J the result would be not a profit but a loesj at tlie expensea 
would be greatly in excess of the ret urns. Were any private mdi- 
Tidua] to constmct such works and pey the knd tax, which ta an 
imperatire charge on all cultivated land (except in eases of privileged 
exempt foo)y the whole of the money eo in Tested would be lost* Tkt 
more efGcient kind of canal would so largely increase the prodaoe «§ 
land and labour as to yield not only the land tax^ but al^o a lai^ 
profit to tbe canal owners, and should the water rent be limited to 20s. 
per acre, a yet larger profit to the land proprietor, which is all I have 
to say on this subject. 

In speaking of manufactures in India, I will limit my remarks to 
that of cotton. With extensive coal fields easily worked, au abondance 
of cheap, docile, and teachable labour, raw cotton at about one-fourtb 
part the English cost, an unlimited demand for manufactured fiabrica 
at prices greatly in excess of those obtainable here, and a Government 
which would certainly do nothing to discourage a manufacturing trade, 
its facilities for such operations are unequalled. Few of these advan- 
tages are to be found in the same degree in any other country ; all of 
them combined, in none. The only disadvantages compared with this 
country are the high cost of European superintendence, and the expense 
of carrying out machinery. These would, in my opinion, be counter- 
balanced in the course of a year or two by the cheapness of Indian 
labour ; and the cost of spinning on the great coal field of Central 
India would be no more than at Manchester. It follows, therefore, 
that the expense of taking cotton from Central India to Manchester 
to be spun, and back again, amounting to the enormous snm of 
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TA^ per Ih., exclnsivo of tho cost of spinning, would be saved, and by 
m maeh add to the profits of tbe manufacturer. So large would these 
fffofits be till a sufficient quantity of machinery should be employed to 
i^n all the cotton now spun in India, estimated by Dr. Forbes Watson 
9k 5,400,000 bales* a year, which quantity would probably be doubled 
hf an improrement in the material condition of the labouring classes. 
Tliase profits would continue till reduced by the competition of 
■nohinery with machinery in India, or in other words, till the whole 
danmnd was supplied by steam ]>ower. Although the manufacturer 
would no doubt realize extremely large profits for many years to 
come, the people of the country would derive no benefit from the 
applioation of machinery to manufacturing until employed exten- 
•trdy enough to reduce the cost of spinning to the consumer below 
its present cost, as spun by the antediluvian wheel and qiindle. 
Eren tlien the benefit would bo small. To a man who spends less than 
20«. ft-year in clothes, a slight reduction in the price of cloth would be 
no great advantage. The means of producing 10/. worth of cotton 
ffom an sere of land, which now yields but 10«. worth, would obviously 
be infinitely greater. 

Am lizards the commerce between the two countries it appears 
dear to me that the promotion of agricultural improvements in tbe 
way suggested, would increase immensely the exchange now carried 
SB of manufactured for raw commodities, the more so as such improve- 
Msnts would provide a more profitable employment than that of 
■aking their own cloth, for those who are now engaged in tbe dry 
Kason in manufacturing with a wheel some millions of bales of 
eotton j the want of which employment is the sole cause of their 
Uing so small a quantity of manufactured goods and so much bullion 
ion this country. On the contrary, the extensive employment of 
enpital in manufactures, would greatly diminish the commercial 
iBtweonrse between the two countries. 



^ Price of cotton in Central 
{vidt Chapman*s Cotton 
tmd CoHineree of India) per lb. 1 ^ 

Cost of apinning 20'8 water 
tmSMf inclading waste, interest on 

, and ordinary profit . 3^ 

Extra profit . . 7 



12rf. 



Selling price of SO's water 
twist at Bombay, as per prices 
current, 7 annas per lb. . 



d. 



m 



Cost of transmission to Cen- 
tral India, commission, &c. . H 



Selling prico 



lid. 



' Cotton Supply Reporter, August 1st, 18C0. Tills includes a portion used in 
its law ilate for poddiug purposes. 
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Havmg thus toucbed fvn tlie most miportaul poiula m eimiMetia 
with the agrieultur©, umnufjActures, aiitl uommtTca of ludia — ^liriefljf 
hut yet elahorately eimtigh for the* time auJ the Doeaubu, ibe cwi^ 
cluskm at whi^li I arrive l^^ thiit^ — in accurdiiuce ivitL t^oDuJ i^trmdpli 
of puLlb economj — to promote the greatest happine&i of the grt^ikH 
sumher, it w the jnteFedt of both ooiiDlrie« to encoumg^e tbo Inte 
inont oleapiloi In land improvetnents rMher than in niflitnfactiario| 
tho first etop towafdii which is the elBcient eanalixatiQn of thn oon 
trj. The only practical way of accomplish ing this, 'ia to * ent^oitn^ 
Engli.'vh f^pitalista to undertake it> whuf as a fnntter of i^oaniCj wo 
seonro the services of the most competent men fer the work. It] 
one whloh hai* jet to be commonced, and which requirtsa a 
amount of Oiipli^lf and the groatQst engineering oxperioncci tbat 
be hreught to boar upon iU 



Mr* Balston having finished the reading of his papftf, mnt!^ ( 
inTitation by the President for any gentlemen present to ofier 
remarks upon it^ Mr- FIncham and Mr, DSckinffoiii bav^tng At 
offered a few objections to acme of the pas^tageg^ 

J}r, Forhfjt WaUon nejct remarked that, **altIjoagb exf) 
might be tiiken to eome of the views in the pap^ whteh b)id jitst \ 
res^l} there could bo only one opinioD as to the indcbtcdnotier ol th# 
Society to Mr^ Balston^ for bEiTing so well bronght bcforo It a fH^^ 
of rmi importance to the welfare of India. 

"In the very few remarks wliicb be (Dr. Wateon) cciulil makf^^ 
should not stop to do itiore than iudiciite the qtiestioncihlc^ rmiiaeft < 
oontrastlng the value of the exports fr*?m the least developed provin 
in, perhapB, the whole of India, with those from tho moat hi| 
cultivated portion of the XJuited States, and therefrom drawing 
iaferenee a§ to the uniiroductiveness of all other parts, 

"ludia*a tw<i greatest wants were, undoubtedly, water AnJ 
reads. The neceeaity for artifietal irrigation depended, bowover^ro 
mtieli upon the climate and aoU of partteular dintricta. 
Baleteu bad considered tbo adrantagea of ^ach works in f*-onnertion 
with the cnUivation of twc* j»roducts of great importanec, vijL, 
e^Wm and sugar^ For the eulUvatiou of the iugar-eatta, an abiindaal 
supply of water was essential i but with rt,^peet to eotton^ It 
{Wt. Watson) won Id beg to point nut the fact, that Central aa4^ 
Soathom India afforded huge traeis of oountry admirably Adapted I 
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its cultivation, in which means for artificial irrigation are not only not 
required, but which if applied wouM prove, except in seasons of 
unusual drought, actually hurtful. The great black cotton soil of 
India absorbs certain moisture with extraordinary avidity, and not 
only theoretical considerations founded on a pliysical and chemical 
examination of such soils, but the results of the experiments in India 
and the reports lately to hand^ showed that in black soil districts 
artificial irrigation is practically not required. The case, however, is 
very different when we pass to the river systems of the north and 
ea^i, with their great alluvial plains formed by them in course of ages. 
Alluvial soils havo but poor capacity for moisture, and it is to these 
that canals are of such imjiortance. While fully impressed with the 
vast, indeed paramount, importance of such works, the practical point 
which he (Dr. Watson) wished to enforce was this, that as far as 
cotton is concerned we have existing in India tracts of country 
sufRcicnt, with adequate management, to supply almost the whole of 
the cotton marts of Europe, without our having to wait for the carry- 
ing out of works, which must of necessity take years for their com- 
pletion.* After a few other remarks on the kind of canals proposed by 
Mr. Balston for universal adoption and the probable interference of 
such with the general drainage of the country, — points on which he, 
however, did not feel himself competent to speak, — Dr. Watson 
concluded by remarking, that " if the sad trial through which our fellow- 
subjects are at this moment passing in India had only the 
effect of stimulating the discovery of the advisability of raising special 
loans for tlie execution of works so calculated not only to save life 
but to fill up the oxhauste<l coffers of the State, the present famine so 
imperatively requiring every exertion, public as well as private, for its 
amelioration, will in the end, like most ills, have brought its attendant 
blessing." 

Major W, IL Greathal, C.B. — ** I trust that the circumstances of 
my being an oUiccr of Bengal Engineers, and of my being employed 
during a considerable portion of my career in India in the construction 
and 8uj)orintcn(lcnco of works of irrigation, will acquit me of pre- 
sumption in addressing a few words to the meeting on the interesting 
subject which has been brought before us by the gentleman whoso 
paper has been read this evening. 

" Mr. Balston appears to divide his subject under four heads. 
He argues at some length that irrigation is desirable in India; he 
contcn<ls that the cultivaticm of cotton and sugar is the most profitable 
that can be carried on in that country ; he declares that no works of 
irrigation havo heretofore been constructed which are of practical 
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benelli to the cauntfy ; and ho impUes that lit liAa irngtnnttd 
6<;hemo for u III) zing the wators of tho Ptanjab riTers^ iixifl ferUlit 
tlie countries wbicb border tlicm* 

'*Tho first conclnsioiij ^tlrnt imgati^n iatiedmUem fmlia,* 
anirer^llj regartle^i ai an axiom by all wbo are aeqaaintcil with Um 
ea^bilitios and the needs of tkat vant country^ aa to it^|aire no 
iliiDUfj^ion I but remark is ehallengird by Bome of the staietnoDlf av 
wbicb Mr. Balaton^s rori«toning is founded ; euch^ for matiiiico^ m ha 
doduction tbat tho sutJ of India ii uoproductSvct m comfmriJMm wiHk 
that of America^ btj<Miu^ the wages of aa agrieultural Uboartr aiv 
three peno^ (or !©««) a-day in the former couulry, stnd four siu Ujn^ it 

; the latter. I hope to be estcused (gt repeating the trufjfm thai ikt 

\fidm of lahonr, m of any other marketable commodity, tt«p«B^ 
mainly on tbo proportiQH between fuppjy and demand , aod of i 
geiting that the jefroiU difiWr^noe of wage* cited by Mr, BalatAdu^ 
ehiefly the result of iba old country, ludia^ hmng cover&d with a 
ttoroing papulation ; whereas the n^w country* Ameriofc, la ai 

l&nly partially occupied by people who within the tust two g^tiemti^p 
have oome freaL beyond the ooeao to settle there. A ad indeed i 

..comparkon iufitituted would seem to disprove the eooeltiiifvit 

- it aBtabllibes tbat an a^ricnUuml labourer in India intt»t be aMi 

to live with bis wife aud family, or with his plaraJ wiva 

familieB^ bb the cafie may be, for three penee a-day, wliicb ia all 

aras^ Mu»i oot tha produets of the earth be eheap Ibdoed when 

"tven the merest neceeisariea of Ufo are purehajted at audi a piiee ' 
" The propriety of growing cotton atid irugar in Jitdia raUiir (han 

I any other kind of prodnec h a question v^bieh 1 a in eonHikai ihia 
meeting will agrw with me we can not diacuae with advanta^*. Iba 

r|»raeti<^biUty of growing these crops to profit under eertaict eoodltiirf^i 
IS beyond a doubtj the degree to wbicli they are grown muict- eontiiiao 
to be gOTortied by the inexorable lawe wbicb regulate iUfipty 
demand. 

** I now turn to Mr. Bal^on^s stutementi that nothing liaa yiT 
baeo done towards the euec^essful devekipment of irrigation tti inditi, 
We {ind that in Bengal we have canals parallel to the rivur Jumna, 
which disuse on either Aide the whole of it^t avnllable watertt iakeii 
from the point where it debouches from the IliTnalnya monniain*^ 
Hegardliije; the canal at the wet^tern &ide of tlie Jumna, ibn rem^i t^f 
eommereial calenlatlou of profit and loia efttabB^heB thttt, after ctocn* 
pa ting all metitea iunk^ not only in ita oonatmeUon^ but In ita aditiiu^ 
tration an J inaint«a«ac6| at flv<» par cent eoniponnd ialenttt, m Mi 
prolii bas directly ie«rifed to the S^i^te by rempte from wat«r-f«At 
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alono of 2S5 per cent, on the total amount of theso moneys. Let this 
be clearly understood, the revenue derived from the mere sale of 
water on the Western Jumna Canal has repaid all the capital sunk in 
it nearly three times over within a period of five-and-thirty years, in 
addition to a yearly dividend of five per cent, per annum throughout 
that period ; and the revenue derived from the sale of water is the 
least benefit conferred by the canal. By rendering culturable vast 
tracts uf land, which in the absence of irrigation were incapable of 
cultivation, the construction of the canal has converted tribes of 
nomad cattle-reivers into industrious labourers, it has increased the 
production of the country it traverses at least tenfold, and it is 
doubtful whether even this multiplication of wealth is a boon as great 
as the safeguard against drought and local famine, which the canal 
affords to the Government and to the people. The Eastern Jumna 
Canal, in a career of five-and-twenty years, besides paying a five per 
cent, dividend, and conferring on the country it waters the indirect 
benefits above described, which are common to all canals, has repaid 
in hard coin six-sevenths of the capital embarked upon it. 

"Passing over minor works of irrigation, the next important 
work taken in order of date of construction is the Ganges Canal, 
which would seem almost too large to be accidentally overlooked by 
any one competent to speak on the subject of irrigation in India. 
For this magnificent work stands without a parallel in the world — a 
Missisippi of canals. Its design and execution are triumphs alike of 
hydraulic engineering and of persistent energy : for difficulties, material 
and moral, had to be overcome in the course of its construction, which 
would have subdued any brain less fertile, any heart less gallant, than 
that wliich Sir Proby Cautley has devoted to this imperial work. 

" The length of the navigable main channels of irrigation will be 
850 miles ; the volume of water it carries amounts to 6,750 cubic 
feet per second, which will suffice to irrigate an area of 8,500 square 
miles, equal in extent to two-thirds of the whole kingdom of Belginm. 
The capital embarked in the undertaking amounts to nearly two and 
a-half millions sterling, and the promise of returns is proportional. 

" I quote an extract from a letter of Mr. Login, executive 
engineer of the northern division of the canal, dated January, 1861 : — 

^' * The canal is doing wonders this year } results are estimated 
thus : — £ 

"'Water rate 75,000 

" ' Ilcvenue saved .... 500,000 
" ' Produce saved . . 2,000,000 
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" * la other wordsj tho crops saved hy irrigatlxin i\m ©old w^tl 
will mora than paj tli6 priniQ c<^Bi of the Gaiugets Cuodf bo^ 
BAvitig the lives of tlionsands ; it not onlj eavfis by its trrij^ttufi^ biit 
bj its navigation ; about 4^000 totii of gfiiin h^m^ broitgLt up inulllllljr | 
hy tbe oanal^ on wbicb 520 barges arc now pljiag.* 

'* Tliis ye&T of grievons famine m of course a verj fhrciamljlo 999 
for th<f canal ; because, eavo wbcre it^ wart^n pen^tmte lliere ii nt 
prQiiuctlon from l\m eartb, con^equoutJj do r^venue^ no mciiii* of 
susteoancc ; so that all tbc prwlueo and rcvetnue asvcd b? Uio cuuf 
U iti very truth for ibis i;^spoct}il yt;tu' prciiluci) attd rer«nQQ ermMi 
The rei^iili of tbo navigaiion of the caual h, ihtU tko Company wbiik 
has ntidertaken the carrying trade ofienj itt! abarcboldurH a lbiim|»iit| 
dividttnd, as we aliaO presently karn from our HonourabliJ PrtMidwit. 
Thus, both in rcepect of trrigatlou and uavlgation, tbo Oau^:i2d Cao^l, 
a» yi^t an incoiripleto crt*«ltoiif alTordg eontradlction to Mr. tidfttuni 
invplicalloii tliat no cfBclent canali bave yc't boeu constructi^d In Mt^ 

*^In tbe Madras Fresideucy more bae been done for tfrtj^^^uo 
than ju Bengal ; tho watora of tbeCauvery, the Colerom, the Kii»tUAli, 
and the Godavoryj all rivers of first or aecond class nijii^iifliidft, Imi* 
b^en turned to full acconnti by the genms of Sir Arthur (/Ott*jo, iiikl« 
syfftom of storing tho rjun-faO of the wet seasons in Imge rcfttyrvitin 
or tauki has provailod in Madras on a very lurge scal« thmtiirbuui 
tlie blatorio period. In Tanjore the result of tb^ Cayvery ^od 
Colerom Canals ha^ increased tbe revenue by an avora^^fl iif upwiudb 
of lOOjiJOO^ n-yctir for 58 years, in which period Kt3iJ0,0ll0t k 
reported to have been added to tbe re von no by an expendtUira flf 
600,000^^ ; aud this iiicreaee \b a very small pnrt of tho beaaHi iltiOM. 
At the montlii of tbe KistnaU and God a vary, tier oral sm&U Imrimcirt 
whence tho prodnee of tbe irrigated dbtriots i« deported^ affiinl M 
opportonitiea of correctly guagin^ tba tnatt^rial noadltion of tlio' 
couatryi la 1^41-2, a year of unusual pro5ip{^rity, prevloufl t<i tW 
conatriiction of tbe irngation works, tho total vahie of efpnri« frwii 
these porti amounted to U9fi\)Ql. In 18-!^7-S, % year of scanty n&ifti^ 
and tht^efort} of limitod natuml pr<xluctioii| ^la troloii pf expniu 
stood at 280«aOOL 

" These are at&rtlitig figJitm; and ad about a thoetnnd loUiw of 
eosnected river aad canal wator-ewrriiigo have been giTeti fn*e In tbo 
oomn^ufjity, wbibtt the revonues have increa^isd EQ per cent, ftor 
annum QU what tbey were furui^rly^ such tneri:nAo anttMiiitiiijK: 

per eent. per annum on the cafiltal isnnk, wo m^y viEntiiro 
ncludo that tho art of * canatisatiou ' In pratty well nadormtood 

Madnw Prctaideixcy* 
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"Tho meeting will now be well disposed towards Mr. Balston's 
proposals for utilizing the waters of the Punjab rivers, and fertilizing 
the countries which border them ; but that gentleman's claim to the 
original conception of this project cannot in fairness be admitted. 
So long ago as 1837, when the Punjab was yet subject to Seikh 
rulers, Colonel W. E. Baker presented to Government a mature and 
scientific project for employing to advantage the waters of the Sutlej, 
on which alone, at^that time, we had a right to lay our hands. And 
in January, 1849, whilst actually in the field with the Army which 
finally conquered the land of the five rivers, and before that country 
was annexed. Colonel Baird Smith, the distinguished successor of Sir 
Proby Cautley, employed his scanty leisure^ and applied his mature 
experience, to the production of a scheme, based on the example of 
the Ganges canals, for the application to irrigation of the waters of 
all the Punjab rivers. Of this project a part has already been carried 
out, and the waters of the Ravee are doing good service in mitigating 
the famine with which India is now scourged. 

^* Mr. Balston has informed tho meeting that he had devoted his 
attention almost exclusively to the subject before him during a seven 
years' residence in India, yet he evidently knew none of these 
things j for he takes pains to define the essentials of irrigation canals, 
and distinctly implies that no canals have been constructed on tho 
principles he advocates. It is, therefore, only a coincidence that his 
plan No. 1 represents the general features of Colonel Baird Smith's 
plan of 1849, and that the diagrams Nos. 2, 3, 4, 4^, representing the 
methods he has inveuted'for some portion of the works of a canal yet 
to be made, arc almost absolutely identical with pictures of works 
actually executed, as represented in various printed Reports of the 
Governments of India and of Madras respectively. 

''Let tho meeting be assured^ that no subject has engrossed the 
attention of the faithful, earnest men who have devoted, and are 
devoting, a life long service to the material improvement of India, 
than that of promoting irrigation, and there is none which the Govern- 
ment has for many years past more cordially encouraged ; but want 
of fundti has always prevented vigorous action. 

" It is owing to a want of money that the minor channels of dis- 
tribution of the Ganges canal are now so incomplete that the country 
it traverses is not receiving one-half the benefit which should accrue 
from its influence ; it is owing to want of money that the scheme for 
irrigating from tho Sutlej has been in abeyance since 1857, and that 
but one river of the Punjab has yet been applied to irrigation ; it is 
want of money which accounts for the delta of the Mahanuddy being 
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